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NOTICE. 


Fach volume of the Jowrna!l published since 1899 contains the papers - 
presented to the Institute between January and December of the calendar year; 
the minutes of the Annual Meeting in January, with the President's Adiress, and 
tlie Reports of the Treasurer and Council forming the introdaction to each volume. 
The present volume, therefore, contains those papers which were presented between 
January and December, 1904; and opens with the President’s Adress delivered im 
January, 1904. , 

For convenience of reference, all volumes of the new (imperial octavo) series 
which begun in 1898 are numbered in continuation of the old demy octavo series, 
Vols. IEXXVUIL Thus Vol. I of the imperial octavo series=Vol. XXVIII of the 
old series ; and the present Vol. XXXTV corresponds to NLS, Vol. VIL 

The Index te the present volume includes an index to the Institute's monthly 
publication Afwn for the year of issue LMM; a copy of which is sent to all Fellows 
Of the Institute in diw course. 

This copy of Afan, together with the present volume of the Journal, completes 
the ordinary publications of the Institute for 1904. 
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The following have heen elected Fellows of the Institute between January, 
1904, and April, 1905:— 
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1904 Andrews, J. B., Esq., Aeform Chih, Pell Mell, SV. (*) 
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1904 Barham, G. B, J., Esq., 11 wildhall Street. Bury St, Bdinyunils, 
1904 Baxter, W. H., Esq., The Wilderness, Sherborne, Dorset, 

1904 Brnee-Foote, R., Esq., 45 Warwick Road, SW. 


1904 Campbell, Harry, Esq., M.D., 25 Wimpole Street, IF. 

1905 Clarke, A, Oldrid, Esg., 189 Afolfoway Load, N. 

1904 Collyer, ©. T., F.ARLGS., Seon!, Kore. 

1904 Cooke, FE. M., M.RLAIS., * Tawkerville,” Kingston ffill. 

1904 Crawley, A. E., Esq., M.A., Buckhold Hill, Panghonene, Berks, 
1004 Cree, A. T. C., Esq., B.A. “ Brodncorth,” Beckenham, 


1904 Dennett, It, E., c/o AS. King & Co, 9 Pall Mall, SW. 

1904 Duff, E. Creighton, Fsq., Grosvenor Club, W. 

1905 Durand, T., Esq, 55 Prine AMensions, Drinece af Wales Lod, Buttersen 
Park, SAF. 

1904 Edwards, C. Lewis, Esq." Sheroud,” Byeallak Road, Enfield. 

1905 Freer, Rev. Selwyn C., M.A., The Foenrage, Boston, Natal, 

1905 Green, F. W., Esq., MLA., Jesus College, Cambridye. 

1904 Greenstreet, W. J., Esq., MLA, Merling Selool, Strowd, 

1905 Grist, C.J., Esq., MLA. The Tifin's School, Kingston. 


1904 Hall, R.N., Esq., FARG.S., Newport, Salop. 
Lv04 Harrison, H. 5., Esq., D.5e0., The Horniman Musewmn, Forest Jill, SE. 


1904 Jovee, T. Heath, Eeq., Mreshford, Bromley, Kent. 
1904 Kyllmann, 0., Esq. 16 Jewea Street, Haymarket, IW. 


1904 Lennox, D., Esq.. M.D, 144 Nethergate, Dienidee, (*) 
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[04 Mackay, J., Faq., Craiy-arvi, Farelifie Road, Brard ford, 

1904 MeOulloch, Major J., RLA.M.C., 68 Victoria Street, oS. , 

1905 Musgrove, J:, Esq., M.D., Bute Professor of Anatomy, Zhe University, 
St, Andrew's, WB. 


[04 Orr, Capt. C. WoW, RA, F.ILG.S,, Anria, Northern Nigeria. 


[4 Parsous, F. (., Ksq., MLD... Se. Thos’ Hospital, SB. 
1M04 Petrovechino, L. D., Esq. 4 Chive Ghat, Colentta: 


1904 Qnick, ALS, Esy., 33 Brinton Hill, SW. 


1904 Rodlon, Major G. S., F.Z.8., Dharwar, Bombay, 
1404 Koutledge, W, Seoresly, Esq., M.A, 48 Gower Street, 10. 


1905 Salamons, C., Ksq,, 8 Lower Berkeley Street, W. 


194 Temple, C. L., Esy., Banchi, Northern Nigeriu, 

1904 Thomas, N, W., Esy., M.A. 7 Coptic Street, Wl 

1904 Thompson, H. N., Esq., c/o Ho King & Co., 9 Pall Mall. SW. 
109 Tocher, G., Esq., L.RO.P.. 14 St. George's Place, Brighton, 

1004 Tonlay, E., Esq., Congo Free State, 

1905 Twycross, Mrs, Corinna, The Avenue, Camberley, 


1905 Westermarck, KE, Esy., Ph), Helsingfors; ant 8 Kockhy Road, Wrest 
Kousington Park, W. 





NOTE. 


In the errata to Volume xxxiii, page vii, Kayanez should read Kayaneg. 
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ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 
JANUARY 26Tr, 1904, 
H. Baurour, M.A., President, in the Chatr. 


The Minutes of the last Annual General Meeting were read and confirmed. 


The Prestpent declared the ballot open, and appointed, as Scrutineers, the 
Reverend BR. A. BULLEN and Mr. T. V. Hommes. © 


The Treasvunen presented his Report for the year 1903 (p. 8) 


On the motion of Dr. Happox, seconded by Mr. Dames, the Report was 
accepted. 


The Sxcr#fary read the Report of Council for the year 1903 (p. 2). 


On the motion of Mr. Dawes, seconded by Sir Toomas Houpren, the Report 
was accepted, 


The Prestpent delivered his Annual Address (p. 10). 


The ScRvTrxeees gave in their Report, and the following were declared 
to be duly elected as Officers and Council for the year 1904 :— 


Vow AXATY. B 


2 Report of the Counel for the year 1903. 


President.— H. Balfour, Eaq., MLA. 
Pice- Presidents. 
E. 5. Hartland, Esq,, F.5.A. Col Sir T. H. Holdich, K.C.M.G., 
K.C.LE., C.B. 
R. B. Martin, Esq., M.P. 
Hon, Secretary.—tT. A. Joycee, Eag,, B.A. 
Hon. Treasurer —J. Gray, Eaq., BSc. 


Couneil, 
Sir W. 8 Chorch, MD,, P.RCLP. A. Keith, Esq., M.D. 
O, M. Dalton, Esq., M.A., F.S.A. A. L. Lewis, Esq., F.C_A. 
M. L. Dames, Esq. D. Randall-MacIver, Esq., M.A. 
J, Edge-Partington, Esq. C. S. Myers, Esq., M.D. 
A. J. Evans, Esq., M.A., LL.D. FLRS., Prof. W. M. F. Petrie, D.C.L., LL.D. 
FS. A. F_R.S. 
E. N. Fallaize, Esq., BA R. H. Pye, Esq. 
J..G. Frazer, Esq., D.Litt, D.C.L, S. H. Ray, Esq. 
Prof. W. Gowland, FS.A. W. W. Skeat, Esq., M.A. 
Baron A. von Htigel, M.A. | Sift. C. Temple, Bart., 0.1. 


Sir H. H. Johnston, G.C.M.G,, K.C.B., Prof. Arthur Thomson, M-A., M.B. 
D.Se. 

Dr, A. C. Happow proposed, and Mr. E. W. Brasrook seconded, that a 
eordial vote of thanks be given to the President, and that he be requested to 
allow his Address to be printed in the Jowrne! of the Institute. 

On the motion of Sir T. Howpicu, seconded by the SECRETARY, a vote 
of thanks to the outgoing members of Council was. passed, 

A vote of thanks to the ‘Serutineers was passed on the motion of Mr, F. W. 
RUDLE 


REPORT OF THE COUNCIL FOR THE YEAR 1908. 
The Council is able to report another year of steady progress. In the 
following table is expressed the numerical gains and losses of the Institute :— 
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A deduction of three units should be made from the figures expressing the. 
total membership, since three ordinary Fellows have undertaken the duties of Local 
Correspondents, and are also reckoned under that head. This will give a total 
membership of 411 as against 397 of last year. 

Among the losses which the Council have to deplore are Dr. Sophus Ruge of 
Dresden, a Corresponding Fellow, Sir Charles Nicholson, Mr. J. Allen Brown, Mr. 
Danby P. Fry and Mr. F. A. Haserick. 

Sir Caar.es Nronorsox, D.C.L, LLD., the oldest. baronet in the Kingdom, 
died on November 8th, shortly before his ninety-fifth birthday. He was 
educated at Edinburgh University, where he took his degree of M.D. in 1853. In 
1854 he emigrated to New South Wales, in the firat Legislative Council of which he 
represented Port Philip, later rising to the position of Speaker, which he held for 
eleven years. In 1858 he became a Fellow of the Ethnological Society, and, after 
the formation of the Anthropological Institute, he was a contributor to the ./owrnal, 
Among his. other works were various official papers and reports, besides articles 
which appeared in the T'ransactions of the Royal Society of Literature, of which 
Society he was Vice-President. 

Mr. Jonx ALten Broww,' son of Mr. John Brown, arctic chronicler and 
one of the founders of the Ethnolegical Society, is best known as the author of 
Palmolithic Man in North-West Middieser, a book which is based mainly upon 
his observations of the implement-bearing gravela and brick earths of Ealing, In 
him the Institute loses one of its most frequent and valued contributors on the 
subject of flint implements, of which he possessed a large collection. 

The Council cannot pass over without mention the death of Mr. HErsert 
Spencer! through which the intellectual world is deprived of one of its moat 
eminent leaders, and England of one of her most profound thinkers. Though he 
was never a Fellow of the Institute, his life's work was distinctly anthropological 
in character, and in L875 he read a paper before the Fellows “On the Comparative 
Psychology of Man,” which was afterwards published in the Journal. 

Mr. Spencer's contribution to the eciences of Biolovy, Psychology and 
Sociology are too well known and appreciated to need more than passing mention ; 
indeed his indication that in Evolution might be found the explanation of most 
Biological problems, directly prepared the way for Darwin's Origin of Species. 

The Couneil jon the rest of the civilized world in deploring the loss of 
one of the most brilliant intellects which have graced the history of British 
philosophy. 

RESIGNATION OF OFFICERS. 


The year 1903 has unfortunately been marked by the resignation of two 
officers, both of whom during their periods of office have rendered distinguished 
service to the Institute and, through the Institute, to the cause of Anthropology, 


' See Obituary Notice, Man, 1903, 104. 
BE? 





4 Report of the Council for the year 1903. 


Mr. J. L. Myres, whose energy and devotion as Honorary Secretary are well 
known to all the Fellows, sent in his resignation on March 14th, and the Council 
passed the following unanimous resolution :—* That the Council expresses its regret 
at the resignation by Mr, Myres of his office, which he has filled with so much 
distinguished ability and with entire devotion to the interests of the Institute; 
and offers him its earnest thanks for his efficient labours.” It is unnecessary to 
enumerate at length the great services which Mr. Myres has rendered to 
Anthropology during his Secretaryship; the immense progress made by the 
Institute, particularly in the matter of its publications, during his term of office, 
bears ample witness to the success of Mr, Myres’ unwearied efforts to promote 
its prosperity. 

The Council wish to take this opportunity of once more placing on record 
their gratitude for the energy and devotion which Mr. Myres displayed in furthering 
the interests of the Institute and in giving wider extension to the sphere of its 
activity; and their extreme regret that he felt ib necessary to withdraw his 
valuable services, 


The Council regret that Mr. Lewis has communicated his intention of 
retiring from the post of Treasurer at the end of the official year. 

Mr. Lewis, whose membership dates from 1866, waa elected Treasurer in 1887, 
and during seventeen years he has placed his exceptional professional abilities at 
the service of the Institute, and has exercised a watchful supervision over its 
finances. He has remained at his post during more than one period of difficulty, 
imparting an elementof stability through a period of inevitable change. Now that 
at last he contemplates retirement the Council wish to express their appreciation 
of his long and faithful service and to offer him their grateful thanks for the 
immense amount of time and labour which he bas devoted to the multifarious 
and complicated requirements of so important a post during so protracted a 
period. 

MEETINGS. 

During the year ending 3lst December, 1903, cleven ordinary meetings were 
held, in addition to two special meetings, viz.:—The Huxley Memorial Lecture, 
anid a visit to the excavations at Silchester. : 

The visit to Silchester took place on July 18th. The journey was broken at 
Reading, where the Silchester Collection in the Museum was inspected, At 
Silchester the party was met by Mr. Mill Stephenson, who was in charge of the 
excavations,and who kindly conducted the members over the site. The inspection 
of the excavations was unfortunately marred by the inclement weather. 


Huxiey. Memoria. Lecrvre 
The fourth Huxley Memorial Lecture was delivered on October 16th, 1903 


in the Lecture Theatre of Burlington House, by kind permission of the First 
Commissioner of Works, the President of the Institute in the chair. The lecturer 


Report of the Council for the year 1908. a 


Prof. Karl Pearson, LL.B., F.BS,, took as his subject “On the inheritance in Man 
of Mental and Moral Characters, and its relation to the Inheritance of Physical 
Characters,” and illustrated his discourse by numerous diagrams, At the close of 
the Lecture the President handed Prof, Pearson the Institute's Huxley Memorial 
Medal, in recognition of his services to Anthropological Science. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


With regard to publications, two half-yearly parts of the Journal have been 
published, viz.;—Vol. XXXII. 2 (July—December, 1902), and Vol. XXXIIL 1 
(January—June, 1903), Both these parts have maintained, both as regards matter 
and illustrations, the high standard characteristic of the last few years. Though 
the proceeds from sales show a slight decrease as compared with those of 1902, the 
Council have no reason to believe that the sale of the Journal shows any signs of 
falling below the average. 

With regard to Man, twelve monthly parts have been issued during the year 
under review, of which six have contained supplements. The Council are happy 
to report that for this year Man may be regurided as self-supporting. 

In addition to the above, copies of the Huxley Memorial Lecture were issued 
at the price of 1s; and the popularity of the lecture may be gauged by the fact 
that the entire edition was sold within three weeks. 

With regard to the British Section of the Anthropological Volume of the 
International Catalogue of Scientific Literature, for which the Institute has 
undertaken the responsibility, the volume for 1901 has been issued, and that for 
1902 is now in the press. 


LIBRARY, 


The chief disadvantage under which the Library lebours, is the smallness of 
the grant out uf which the expenses relative to binding and arrears have to be 
defrayed. However, in this department aleo the Cowicil 1s able bo moke o 
satisfactory report. 

The number of periodicals received in exchange for the Journal or for Men, 
line heen increased by two—one Foreign and one British; but the acquisition of 
hooks and pamphlets presented by publishers or authors shows a slight decrease, 
The Council is, however, of the opinion that this decrease is only temporary, and 
that as soon as the value of the International Catalogue as an advertising mediam 
is recognized by publishers, the list of additions year by year will be considerably 
augmented, 

That the usefulness of the Institute's Library is acquiring recognition beyond 
the limits of the Society, is plain from the fact that a number of applications, 
made by non-members, to employ it as a menns of reference have been granted by 
the Council. 
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which, in my opinion, should be carefully reserved for any special emergency 
that may arise. 

The receipts on Revenue Account for the year 1903 were £687 1a. Dal, being 
€60 O¢, 2. less than those for 1902, there having been only two life subscriptions 
received in 1903 as against five in 1902, Against this there is an increase of 
£45 16s, Od. in the ordinary subscriptions (including arrears) received, but that 
is neutralised by a falling off in the Journal sales of almost equal amount, 

The actual expenditure during the year was £947 15s, 6”., being £260 1s. Sif. 
nore than the receipts from income, the difference being made up by the sale «if 
£200 stock, which produced £200, and a reduction of the cash and bank balances 
of £50. ‘This total includes £37 10s. 6d. paid for printing Hobley'’s Uganda, which 
we ahull recover in course of time if we can sell the remaining copies. Increases 
in stamps, carriage, printing and salaries account for another £20 of the extra 
expenditure, but the remainder, amounting to more than £200, has been spent on 
the Journal (including Men) Last year I ventured to say thot the cost of the 
Journal recording the proceedings for 1902, and of the numbers of fen for that 
year would not fall far short of £400. To-night I have to report that they have 
not fallen far short of £450. I have reason to hope, however, that the Journal for 
1903 will not be so expensive, and that arrangements recently made will bring 
about a more effectual control of the expenditure in that direction 


A. L. Lewis, Honorary Treasurer. 
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PRESIDENTS ADDRESS. 


THE RELATIONSHIP OF MUSEUMS TO THE STUDY OF 
ANTHROPOLOGY. 


Iv has usually been the custom, on the vceasion of our annual meetings, for the 
President to give in his address a réswmid of the principal events of anthropo- 
logical interest which have oceurred during his term of office, and to pass in review 
the work done by the Institute during the past year. That the observance of this 
prevailing custom has been acceptable to the Fellows cannot, I think, be doubted. 
It may even be that it was originally intended that the President should, in this 
inanher, sin up once a year the achievements and noteworthy features of the 
science which he represents, and that this was the primary raison d’ére of the 
presidential address. At any rate, the numerous addresses which have been 
delivered by former Presidents having this theme for their basis, have amply 
Justified this procedure, and have afforded eloquent testimony to the fact that, in 
able hands, a retrospect of the year’s anthropological work may be presented in a 
form which for interest and instructiveness leaves nothing to be desired, 

In recent years, the Annual Report of the Council has to some extent relieved 
the President of this duty, and, partly on this account, partly, too, no doubt, because, 
were T to follow on the accepted lines, I should dread a comparison of the c pes 
efforts of my own pen with the able addresses of my distinguished predecesso 
have welcomed the precedent, established by some of the former occupants of the 
chair, of departing from the usual observance, and devoting the major portion of 
them addresses to some selected topic of general anthropological interest, T cannot 
but think that the President of the Institute is justified in asking leave to unburden 
his soul on such an oceasion, provided that he is sanguine enough to believe that 
lis views may be of some practical value in furthering the developmental progress 
of the science of Anthropology, In following the lead of those of my predecessors 
who have selected their own theme for their addresses, I readily yield to them the 
credit for having initiated a departure from normal procedure, together, of course, 
with the blame should any have been incurred. 

That the general progress of Anthropology in our country has been maintained, 
cannot, | think, be denied, and, if its steps are slower than we could wish, at least 
the advance has been continuous and uncheckeil, Enough useful and interesting 
work has been done to show clearly what creat advances might be made in this 
important science, were the funds available for its pursuit in any way proportioned 
to its needs. Fortunately, genuine enthusiasm is not lacking, and that may be 
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regarded as a certain sign of the healthy vitality of the science, which, if restrained, 
is at least unsubdued by the lack of adequate financial support. 

Among the signs of an increasing appreciation of the value of anthropological 
investigations, may be mentioned the fact that there is an increasing number of 
workers in the field, and that the work of anthropologists is being more and more 
appealed to on matters not only of scientific research, but also of practical 
economical importance. 

Reference should also be made, in this connection, to the recent action taken 
hy the governing body of one of the colleges at Oxford, by which a fellowship, 
tenable for five years, has been given for anthropological research, a most gratifying 
recoynition of the importance of this science. 

The work of the Institute has gone on unchecked, and the publications have 
fully maintained their high standard, It is true that, in spite of an increasing 
membership, the income has not proved sufficient to meet all the expenses incurred, 
and that some capital expenditure has been unavoidable, so that it is clear that an 
increase in the membership, bringing an increased income, is most necessary, 1 we 
are to carry on adequately the useful work on which we are engaged, of collecting, 
recording, and marshalling the facts relating to Man's history and present status, 
If every two Fellows would enlist a single new one, the financial position would be 
most usefully improved, and the strain materially relieved. It ts only asking each 
Fellow to assume a minimum responsibility to the extent of half 4 candidate, no very 
extravagant demand, in view of the importance of the result which would accrne. 

I have to deplore the loss, during my year of office, of two valued colleagues, 
through their retirement from official posts. Early in the year Mr, Myres resigned 
the Secretaryship, which he had held with much benefit to the Institute, and to 
which he had devoted so much of his time and so great an activity. At the end 
of the year Mr. Lewis is not seeking re-nomination to the Treasurership, and thus 
retires from the important position which he has filled with devotion and courtesy 
during a great many years, ever mindful of the financial interests of the Institute, 
If it has not been his happy lot to be able to carry forward large and appropriate 
balanves, by reason of the smallness of our income, at least, in his latest report, he 
las the satisfaction of recording the fact that our publication, Man, has been 
self-supporting during the past twelve months, 

That the work of the Institute has progressed so favourably during the year 
is very largely due to the activity of the Secretary ad interim, Mr. Joyce, and the 
Assistant Secretary, Mr. Kingsford, and, last but not least, to Mr. Fallaize, who hos 
generously given his valuable services in many ways, more especinlly to the work 
of bringing out the Journal To one and all of these gentlemen [ take this 
opportunity for offering the hearty thanks of o colleague, who, although, by the 
kindness of the Fellows, occupying a coveted and prominent position, has filled a 
far less important place than they in the machinery which drives the Institute 
along -the path of progress. 

Among the losses from the ranks of workers in the field of Anthropology, to 
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which reference has been made in the Couneil’s Report, there is one name which 
stands out pre-eminently. I refer to Mr, Herbert Spencer, a giant among 
philosophical thinkers, and one who laboured unselfishly, and with complete 
devotion to his subject, since he consistently refused the many well-carned honours 
which were offered to him. Although, by the death of a man of such striking 
individuality of mind, a gap is left in the ranks which it will be impossible to fill, 
yet Herbert Spencer has left an indelible mark upon the literature of all time, and 
will always live in his works and in the school of thought over which his genius 
and individuality have been disseminated. 

With these few references to past events, I will turn now to my main 
subject, 

The two annual addresses delivered by my immediate predecessor in this 
chair, were devoted in a very practical manner to making clear the position, aims 
and requirements of Anthropology, on the one hand by means of a classification ot 
\he various aspects of the study, together with suggestions as to the Ineans 
whereby the science may be developed, and, on the other hand, by offering a highly 
stinuilating object lesson, based upon the development of Anthropological study, aa 
it is being pursued in the United States of America, from which it must he 
admitted that the pursuit of this subject in our own country suffers from comparison 
with the achievements wrought by “the energy and enthusiasm of American 
anthropologists," who are backed up by the “liberality of enlightened business 
men.” To money we must needs look for the sinews of scientific pursuite as of 
war, and enlightened liberality is a thing to be encouraged in every way. At the 
same time, it seems to me that, in certain directions, a vast amount might be done 
for Anthropology without necessarily involving any immediate serious increase in 
the funds at present available ; though I tirmly believe that, if successfully carried 
out, the very success of the scheme would react upon the liberality of fund 
providers, and, again, the stimulus of augmented resources would lead to a further 
increase in the efficiency of the work. 

lt is mainly to the museums of this country that I would appeal, and I would 
ask whether something cannot be done, in the direction especially of wnadéridnalizn- 
tion and co-operation, to extend greatly the scientific value of these institutions, 
and, in so doing, to assist yery materially in the advancement of Anthropology, 
I confine my remarks, of course, to museums which are either entirely or partially 
anthropological in character, using the term in its widest sense, to inelude all 
matters relating to the study of Man. 

On the whole, we cannot complain as to the number of museums in the 
British Islands, They are, in fact, very numerous, Most of our principal cities 
possess at least one, while many of the smaller towns and suburbs also boast of it 
museum, often enough one which reflects great erodit upon its founders and 
organizers. I do not wish to advocate any increase in their number,  [f anything, 
[ would rather suggest a diminution, since one cannot blind oneself to the faet of 
their being a certain number of so-called * museums,” which would but force 9 
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groan from Calliope and her eight sisters, through the completeness with which 
they have failed to justify their existence as institutions worthy of the name. Ido 
not wish to speak harshly of the happily few instances) Museums are frequently 
started with the best intentions by, or in response to, local enthusiasts, who, while 
they live, render the institution a success by their own individual efforts; but, a8 
too often happens, no adequate permanent provision having been made for future 
maintenance, and for providing an efficient staff of workers, there is a tendency 
for such a museum to stagnate und decay after the death of its founder, whose 
place may not readily be filled by another self-sacrificing enthusiast. Enterprise 
begins to flag and apathy rules; the familiar “ Cannibal club from the South Seas” 
languishes against its neighbour, which as likely us not is a stuffed “ Egyptian 
ibis”; the label drops from the authentic “ Dagger which killed Captain Cook ” on 
to the unsuspecting “Turtle from the West Indies” immediately below, whose 
back it henceforth adorns, The museum becomes a mere serap-heap of " curios,” 
a burden and then an eyesore, and is apt, finally, to be handed over to the tender 
care of a committee @ diserdtion of moths, beetles, dust and damp, having full 
powers to dispose of the specimens as they think fit 

This is no exaggerated picture. Many a valuable, even unique, specimen: hins 
gone through these stages of devolution, and it is sad indeed to thmk how much 
valuable material has been lost to Science through this process of neglect, atrophy 
and decay. Often enongh, it is true, it is only a certain portion of a museum 
which receives Inadequate attention, other departments being developed and well 
eared for. The Curator may be a specialist, having naturally enongh his own 
-hobby, which he understands, and to which all his attention is devoted. We are 
none the less concerned, for, only too frequéntly, it is the Ethnological or 
Archeological section which suffers. 

This, however, is the gloomy side of the picture, and [ gladly turn to the 
brighter aspects. I believe that the class of “maseum” to which | have just 
referred, is rapidly disappearing, and that ont of the ashes there will arise institutions 
which, even though they may he small, will take a definite place among the 
teaching units of our country. In response to the growing public interest in 
Science, which will have demanded their remodelling and re-juvenescence, they 
will play their part in further stimulating that interest by the quality of their 
exhibits. 

Qme must pay a well-deserved tribute to that excellent organization, the 
Museums Association, which, through the medium of its meetings, discussions and 
published Report, has already done much towards promoting a healthy activity in 
the Museum World, and towards shaming out of existence any retrog sESivE 
tendencies, May its work prosper! 

Our ethnological museums and collections play an important part in the 
education of the nation, but their influence may be enormously increased. With 
our Imperial and Colonial interests and responsibilities, the study of comparative 
and local ethnology is of prime importance to us, not only because we are 
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exceptionally favoured in regard to the material for that study, which lies ready to 
hand, by reason of our dominant position in many and varied regions of the world, 
inhabited by races in all stages of culture, but still more because the proper 
understanding of native races and their relationship to each other is a matter of 
vital interest to us, if we are to govern justly and intelligently the very 
heterogeneous people who come under our away. Nor is this all. The great 
variety in the conditions of culture observable amongst the peoples and tribes of 
various regions, supplies us with a most valuable mass of material for tracing the 
developmental history of human culture in general. Gaps in the archeological 
and historical record may, as is now fully recognized, frequently be filled by means 
of a comparative study of modern races, the study, in fact, of the “Past in the 
Present,” to usa Mitchell's happy plirase, 

How, then, can our museums best assist in the advancement of the atudy of 
Man? I do not Propose to attempt even to reply in full to this question, as this 
would take me too far afield ; and I may well neglect all reference to the genera! 
principles of museum administration, the proper methods of exhibiting, labelling 
and preserving specimens, and so on. These are matters which have received 
much attention elsewhere at the hands of experts, and they fall outside my province 
this evening. Tam concerned more particularly with the general nature of the 
collections illustrating Man and his eulture, 

T am especially desirous of pleading the canse of variety and individwality in 
Museums. One thing which must inevitably strike any one who has visited any 
considerable number of our Ethnological Museums and collections, is the fact of 
there being a marked ganeral similarity, both in the nature of the collections 
themselves, and in their treatment for purposes of exhibition. Same are, of course, 
either richer in material or more carefully arranged ; but, taken as a whole, one is 
accustomed to expect to find ethnological collections arranged, when classified at 
all, upon a purely geographical system, the specimens being, almost invariably, 
classified into: groups based upon the regions whence the objecta have come, Far 
be it from me to condemn a geographical system, s9 long as it can be carried out 
snecessfully,in such a way as to teach the Museum-going public the main differences 
which exist hetween the various races of Man. whether it be in the physical or 
cultural aspects of Ethnology. It is absolutely necessary that some of our 
Intisenms should be ao arranged, but this system can only be followed with suceess 
in an institution of relatively large size, since much space and material is 
required in order to do justica to it. That the main ethnological collection in the 
British Museum should be arranged upon a geographical system, goes, 1 think, 
without saying, and there are other large musenms, located in the more important 
centres, to which this principle of classification is eminently suitable, 

With the very numerous smnaller museums, the ease is, | venture to think, 
different, The space is apt to be far too limited, and the specimens too few. to 
enable the Curator to arrange the collection in 4 manner whereby the Principal 


ethnological features of the various regions are brought out in an instructive manner. 
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Awa rule there will be an absence of balance between the regional groups. One 
or two regions may be well represented, others poorly or not at all, and a false 
impression is likely to be conveyed, even though the arrangement of the 
specimens may be well and thoughtfully executed. A purely geographical 
system on a small scale is, no doubt, a relatively easy one to follow, but this can 
hardly be advanced as a valid reason for its adoption. An easy method of 
arrangement is too frequently a mistaken one. 

Admitting, as I cordially do, that, in certain Ethnological Museums—mainly 
those which are of large extent and well endowed—a geographical system: of 
classification ia most desirable, 1 wish now to point out how, in my opinion, the 
other museums may fill important places in the list of such institutions, and how 
they may incidentally better their own prospects, through the increasing support 
which would attend their enterprise in advancing the cause of Science. 

It will be generally admitted that the most effective and legitimate method of 
attracting specimens to a museum lies in making it evident that specimens and 
collections accepted will be made to serve a really ugeful purpose, and be utulized 
in a scientific manner, either for educational purposes or for the advancement of 
Science through research. The science of Ethnology 1s so wide and comprehensive, 
and embraces the consideration of so many distinct factors and phenomena, that 
the classification of ethnological material in musenms may well be subject to 
considerable variation, with the best results to the science, An immensely wide 
scope is afforded for specialization, if individual museums are devoted to the 
adequate treatment of selected branches of the science, instead of attempting to 
illustrate Ethnology in its wider aspects, an attempt which must im many cases he 
faredoomed to failure while, even if successfully carried out, it would only lead to 
a repetition of what was being done elsewhere. 

I readily sympathize with the view that the authorities of local museums 
should devote their attention largely to collecting materials for illustrating the 
archeology and ethnology of their own districts, and this, | am glad to think, is to 
a great extent being done. At the same time it appears to me that a reasonable 
concentration is desirable, and that this work should be definitely delegated to 
certain selected centres, in order that the material may not be too scattered, 

Apart from this question of local antiquities, and specimens illustrating Man's 
occupation of the several districts, there are many problems which might he 
successfully undertaken, either in conjunction with local phenomena, or as an 
alternative to the more usnal, generalized methods of treating ethnology. 

There is one type of museum in which the British Islands are singularly 
deficient, and, by some irony of fate, it is one which would fully illustrate the 
ethnology and culture of the people of Great Britain, that is 80 conspicuously 
lacking. We have every reason for being proud of that noble institution the 
British Museum in Bloomsbury, with its immense wealth of archeological and 
ethnological material. At the same time, we must admut that its name implies 
rather that it is a treasured possession of the British Nation, than that it illustrates 
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its characteristics, developmental history and culture. British archmolozy is, it is 
true, well represented, but there has been little space devoted to a connected 
treatment of the arts, industries and general culture of the nation through the 
historical period. This clearly indicates that this phase of the subject must he 
illustrated elsewhere. We want a National museum, national, that is, in the sense 
that. it deals with the people of the British Islands, their arts, industries, customs 
and beliefs, local differences in physical and cultural characteristics, the 
development of «appliances, the survival of primitive forms in certain districts, and 
60 forth. Some attention has, | know, been given to these matters, as, for example, 
in the Antiquaries Musenm in Edinburgh, the sinall private museum at Farnham, 
Wiltshire, formed by the late General Pitt Rivers, and some other museums and 
private collections; but nothing of a comprehensive nature has been attempted 
andl we have allowed many interesting, and at one time important customs and 
appliances, associated with our national life, to die out, without having taken 
adequate steps to preserve their record. We have no institution in this country 
which occupies the position of the larger “Folk-museums” of the continent, 
Paris, Moseow, Stockholm, Christiania and Copenhagen, not to mention other large 
cities, all have their Folk-museums, illustrating in a most in teresting and instructive 
manner the life of their people, partieularly of their peasantry. Nor is it only the 
#teat cities, for many of the smaller towns, such as Rergen, Helsingfors, Sarajevo 
and others, have well-equipped and very popular museums of a similar kind, 
Surely, we have reason to be as interested in our national charanteristics as other 
countries are of theirs, ond, surely, the ethnology of and culture development in 
Great Britain are as important to us as these subjects are to continental peoples. 
And yet we still lack an institution in which the non-political history of the 
British Nation is studied and illustrated in a comprehensive manner, It is not too 
Inte even now to start such a National Museum, on the model of the famous 
Nordiska Museum in Stockholm, the life-worl of Dr. .A. Hazelins, which combines 
both indoor and outdoor museums, and which not only illustrates in a splendid 
minner the life of Scandinavian peoples, but also furnishes a valuable object 
lesson, as a record of what can be achieved through the enterprise and devotion of 
one tin, starting with but very meagre funds: 

There must be o great amount of material, representing the obsolete 
appliances and customs of Great Britain in the hands of private colleotors, 
which would find its way into such a museum, if it were once started upon a 
satisfactory and systematic basis; and, with reasonable energy, we might in a few 
years time boast of a National Museum which would defy the world to taunt us 
With the accusation that, while we eagerly look after and make collections 
illustrative of everybody else's ethnology, we neglect our own. Ethnological 
museums on an extensive scale are every now and then founded by enlightened 
private individuals, but, with the establishment of each new one on the old 
familiar lines, there is the losa of an opportunity for filling a serious gap, and for 
providing the country with something which it definitely lacks, 
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The establishment of a National Museum of the kind referred to, would 
probably entail an entirely new institution, or, at least, the complete remodelling 
of an existing one; but most of our present museums, whether large or small, 
could assist very materially in the advancement of anthropological studies, even 
without increasing the demands upon space and funds. If, for instance, some of 
our local museums were to relinquish the idea of forming general ethnological 
collections, which are as a rule beyond their scope, and for these would substitute 
collections illustrating particular branches of the subject, special phases of 
ethnology, a great advance would, I think, have been made, The subject selected 
would necessarily be one proportioned to space available and the financial 
conditions of the institution. There is a wide range of subjects from which to 
choose, since all the phenomena which touch upon man’s life in the past and the 
present are available, any one of which is capable of furnishing material for 
educational and popular exhibits, as well as for research into the highways and 
byways of the science. A museum devoted, say, to illustrating well such a 
subject as the “influence of environment upon Man’s physique and’ culture,” 
would be teaching a very useful lesson in human bionomics. “Man's place in 
Nature” and the “ Antiquity of Man” are obvious subjects, which can be treated 
in extenso or very concisely, according to circumstances, but in either ease In an 
educational manner. 

I might mention, further, a few of the many other subjects which almost ery 
out for proper treatment and development. The evolution and geographical 
distribution of special arts, industries, and thetr appliances, or of customs, might be 
illustrated by means of comparative series; the early history of warfare or of the 
chase, by means of examples of the weapons and other appliances used for the 
purpose by savage and barbaric peoples, Or, again, the evolution of currency from 
its origin in mere barter, down to the development of a true coinage; early 
methods of navigation; the history of agriculture; the phylogeny of musical 
instruments; these are all subjects of interest to all, and capable of being well 
illustrated. Then, comparative series illustrating the development of weaving, 
metallurgy, and other such industries, would be eminently adapted for museums in 
the main cantres of the present industries themselves, and the local familiarity with 
the technique of the crafts, would be invaluable to the student and researcher in 
their comparative history and phylogeny. The growth of realistic and decorative 
art from the earliest rudiments including the evolution of patterns and the factors 
determining variation, is a peculiarly fascinating study, which has received a good 
deal of attention, though, as yet, no museum has been devoted to this aubject, 
excepting as an incidental feature. 

In investigating these and all other manifestations of human enterprise, one is 
carried far behind the scenes in the workings of the human mind, and [ cannot but 
think that anthropology would gain enormously, both in popular estimation and in 
scientific results, if a number of our museums would take up special branches of 
the science of a more or less comprehensive nature according to the available space 
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and funds, but, in all eases, with the definite intention of rendering their collections 
as complete as possible within the imposed limita. Far more benefita would accrue 
to anthropology from such individualization amongst museums, than could possibly 
be derived from what 1 must describe as the wearying monotony of geographical 
groups ona small scale, which is at present the prevailing system of classification, 
varied locally with no arrangement at all, or, perhaps, what is even worse, one 
based upon a system of grouping together specimens given by a particular 
benefactor, however miscellaneous they may be. 

By taking up in a thorough and exhaustive manner special lines, each of 
these museums would acquire a really attractive individuality, gaining greatly in 
prestige thereby, and the collections would develop into connected series which 
would teach something detinite, and attract both the public and the expert, and 
last but not least, the benefactor. The museum would become the focussing point, 
as it were, for the subject which it was developing; material suited to the special 
character of the institution would alone be retained, and take the place of the 
unconnected miscellanea which the museums are now apt to accept—leading so 
frequently to a mere jumble of exhibits. Every incoming specimen would have a 
definite importance and an appropriate place in the: series, | Students would soon 
get to know where the collections illustrating particular subjects were to be found, 
and the infinite labour and the expense involved in hunting for particular objects 
among the museums would be greatly lessened. Since every accepted specimen 
would have its proper place in the collection, whether exhibited or not, those 
museum abominations, the so-called “ fas eal of miscellaneous weapons and other 
objects would come to a not untimely end. “ Trophies" are easy to design and set up, 
but in nine cases ont of ten, however artistic they may be from a purely decorative 
point of view, only disfigure the walls of musemms, and, to the visitor desirous 
of learning, are merely an advertisement of the fact that there is something 
wanting in the scientific methods of the institution. They are apt to be the refuge 
of unenlightened curators, pandering to an assumed weakness on the part of the 
public. 

I do not hesitate to admit that there are many difficulties which would have 
to be overcome, if the scheme suggested is to be carried out, and T do not wish te 
undervalue these, Many of them, however, would, I think, disappear automatically, 
once such 4 scheme was working, and when the results began to declare themselves. 
Some are purely sentimental difficulties, and should easily be overcome, At first it 
would, no doubt, in many instances be far from easy to obtain leave to exchange 
the existing miscellaneous specimens for fresh material of a homogeneous kind, 
stited to the special requirements of the museum. There is a prevailing feeling 
that gifis to museums mnst on no account be parted with, since it is thought that the 
generous donors would feel slighted thereby. Conld anything be more fallacious 
than this superstition The donor, presumably, wishes to benefit: the institution, 
but some, or all, of his gifts may be of « kind of which that museum cannot make 
proper use, and, in such @ case, neither is the institution benefited by the well- 
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intentioned generosity, nor is Science. But, under a well-organized scheme af 
museum specialization, there would be a suitable home for every specimen 
somewhere, and a judicious system of exchanges between museums would lead, 
not only to each establishment receiving suitable in lieu of wnauitadle acquisitions, 
but the generous donor would have the satisfaction of seeing his gifts properly 
located where they would be of scientific interest, his own liberality to the museum 
which he specially wished to benefit, bemg represented by a gain to that institution 
of specimens of real value to it. He would thus be beneliting two or more museums 
instead of possibly hampering one. 

A regularly organized system of exchanges would of itself lead ta 
co-operation among museums ; and, without free interchange and mutual support, 
the individualization of collections would be linble to fail in the full realization of 
ite aims. Exchanges of specimens would bring exchange of ideas, and, as all the 
separate units in the general echeme would, in their several ways, be aiming at the 
advancement of Anthropology as a whole, active and whole-hearted co-operation 
would hasten the steps by which the goal is to be reached. 

A friendly and stimulating rivalry would remain as an accompaniment to the 
desire to steadily improve the various collections and to maintain a high standard, 
Rare and unique specimens would not be valued on account of their being objects 
not possessed by other museums, but they would be estimated in accordance with 
their scientific bearing upon the special series of which they formed part, or, in the 
event of their being unsuited to these, they would be sent as valuable exchanges to 
museums in which they would find a proper context, mutual benefit thus resulting. 
Tt has occurred to me that something of the nature of a “court of arbitration” 
might be « useful adjunet to such a scheme as I have suggested, but this is 4 acne 
what large subject with which I cannot here deal, and [ have probably already 
overstepped the limits of your patience. 

I may be accused, perhaps, of nursing a wild and unpractical scheme, or of 
lotus-eating, or, possibly, of building castles in the air, 1 hold, nevertheless, that 
the scheme only requires nursing to bring it to maturity ; that a lotus may become 
digestible and even nutritious if properly prepared; and that those castles, however 
much in the air at present, can be erected upon solid foundations of practical 
utility, Anthropological museums and collections are not only a means of edifying 
and educating the public, but they are to a great extent the laboratories of anthro- 
pologists, and, while 1 recognize to the full the important part which they play, 
even now, in the progress of the science, | am deeply impressed with the belief 
that, under a suitable system of co-operative individualization, a harmony, as it 
were, of individual efforts—their potentialities, as factors in the advancement of 
Science, would be almost infinite. The work of these museums would thus be 
eonducted in unison, with the same principal object in view, and with the certainty 
of attaining that object, namely, the increase of knowledge and the better under- 
standing of Man and his works. 
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REPORT ON THE ETHNOLOGY OF THE SICIATL OF BRITISH 
COLUMBIA, A COAST DIVISION OF THE SALISH STOCK. 


By Cartes Hitt Tour, Local Correspondent of the Anthropological Institute. 
[With Prate J,] 


Tue following notes are a summary of my studies among the Siciatl, I have been 
enabled to complete them earlier, and in a more exhaustive manner than I could 
otherwise have done, by a timely grant of £40 from the Royal Society. By means 
of this help 1 was able to spend the greater portion of a month amony them in the 
suinmer of L902, visiting their different settlements and gathering all information 
now available from the most reliable and authentic sources. With the exception 
perhaps of a few folk-tales, I believe these notes record all that may now he 
gathered of the past concerning this tribe. 

Of all the native races of this province, they are probably the most motlified 
by white influences. They are now, outwardly at least, a civilized people, and 
their lives and condition compare favourably with those of the better class of 
peasants of Western Europe. Their permanent tribal home, or headquarters, 
contains about a hundred well-built cottages, many of them two-storied, and some 
of them having as many as six rooms. Each house has its own garden-plot 
attached to it, in which are grown European fruits and vegetables. In the centre 
of the village, and dominating the whole, stands an imposing church, which coat 
the tribe nearly $8,000 a few years ago. Near by, they have also a commodious 
and well-built meeting-room, ot public hall, capable of holding 500 persons or more, 
and a handsome pavilion or band-stand fronts the bay. They poasess also a 
convenient and effective waterworks system of their own. The water has been 
brought in iron pipes from a mountain stream some three miles off, and every 
street has its hydrants at intervals of 40 or 50 yards, From these, the water is 
easily carried into the houses in pails, 

As a body, the Sfeiatl are, without doubt, the most industrious and prosperous 
of all the native peoples of this province. The men engage either in fishing or 
lumbering the whole year round. Some of them are also expert hunters, anid during 
the season ship a great mumber of deer to the Vancouver market, their territory 
abounding in game of that kind 

Respecting their improved condition, their tribal and individual prosperity, 
highly moral character, and orderly conduct, it is only right to aay that they owe 
it mainly, if not entirely, to the Fathers of the Oblate Mission, and particularly to 
the late Bishop Durieu, who more than forty years ago went. first among them and 
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won them to the Roman Catholic faith. And most devout and reverent converts 
have they become, cheerfully and generously sustaining the Mission in their midst, 
and supplying all the wants of the Mission Fathers when amongst them. 


ETHNOGRAPHY AND SocloLocy. 

The tribe, as at present constituted, numbers some three hundred and twenty- 
five souls, between sixty and seventy of whom are adult males. It is a very 
difficult matter to get the exact number of any Indian settlement, Census-ts ing 
is something entirely foreign to the native mind, and no inhabitant of a native 
village, even when it contains less than a score of souls, can tell one offhand the 
number of adult males living in it, Wheu questioned upon the point, they have 
to count them off by name upon their fingers, and are then as likely to overlook 
some as to give an accurate total. 

The Sfciat] are obviously a mixed people. The facial types among them 
would make this quite clear, even if we had no evidence of the fact in their 
traditions and genealogies. At the time when the late Bishop Durieu first came 
among them in the early sixties of the last century, they were divided into four 
septs or sub-tribes, each having its own settlement and fishing and hunting grounds. 
These were in the neighbourhood of Sechelt peninsula, the neck of which commences 
about twenty or thirty miles above the entrance to Howe Sound, the waters of the 
neighbouring Skqomic. The present Mission, or headquarters of the united tribe, 
situated on Trail Bay on the outer side of the neck of the peninsula, is of modern 
origin, dating only from Bishop Durieu’s time. Prior to that, though a most 
desirable and sheltered spot, fear of the blood-thirsty, marauding Yiikeltas (a 
Kwakiutl subdivision) prevented them from making a permanent settlement here. 
Known to them by the name of Teatgléte (= “ outaide water") it formed a temporary 
halting place and general rendezvous for the tribe. Here the different septs 
sometimes met fora common hunt. The neck at this point formed also a portage 
to the divisions living on the inner waters, and made a short cut for them to the 
Gulf, being only eleven hundred yands wide at this point. 

The following are the names and settlements of the old divisions of the 
tribe -— 

QUNErcrs, at the lead of Queen's Reach. 

TsGNal, at Deserted Bay, the junction of Queen’s Reach and Princess 
Royal Reach, 

To0waxekg, at head of Narrow’s Arm. 

Swatagds with many settlements, but no fixed abode. 

Of the above four subdivisions, the two former are said to be of extraneous 
origin, being founded by men of Kwakiutl lineage. The two latter represent the 
true Sfciatl. Regarding these septs separately, the Tsonai now number about 
forty souls. I gathered from the chief and his brother all that is now known of 
their ancestry and past. They have a genealogical table, extending back to the 
sixth generation, that is, to their Térivuk, The genealogical lists of all the Sfciatl 
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divisions stop at this point. They have no memories or traditions of anything 
beyond. The TorivvK is always with them the “ first-man.” 
The following is the genealogical table of the Tsonai chiefs — 
Qélalin T. 
oaldlin LE. eldest son of Qalilin L 
| | 
Teaukst L eldest son of Qolalin T1. 
inane husband of Tselapolt, eldest daughter of Teankrst 1. 
= 


= | 
Teduk-at IL eldest son of Unakwiter. Otlkin, second son of 
| Unakwatel and present 
chief of the Tsonai, 


Tt would appear from the family traditions that Qélalin I. was not originally 
a chief of the Tsinai, It is related that he acquired the chieftaincy by excelling 
all others in “potlatching”; and he is said to come from Fort Rupert? His 
name bears witness to his greatness in this line, the term being derived from 
the root Qotadt, “to hold in a bundle,” or “ preas down,” tz., all other competitors. 
He was a man of great wealth. He possessed a kind of Fortunatus’ purse in 
the form of a tétéléte="increasing.” This was described to me as a kind of 
baby that he found in the forest one day and took home and placed in a box, 
which immediately became filled with potlatch treasures of all kinds. Hence 
his ability to excel in potlatches, and hence his name, He possessed aleo a large 
house ealled Kwosen-autg=" star house,” so named because the roof was 
constructed in such a manner that the stars could be seen through numerous small 
holes in it. No rain ever came in through these star-holes. Adorning the 
structure were many squtk", that is, carvings and paintings of animals, I was 
assured that these squtk" were in no way totemistic in character, nothing 


corresponding to the totem crests or symbols of the northern tribes being known 


among the old Sfciatl according to all my informants. ‘They were simply 
symbolical of the sovia/ status of the owner. The figures were such as in the 
native mind typified greatness, loftiness, strength, power, wisdom, and so on: such 
a8 the eagle, the raven, the bear, the whale, and the beaver; and théir number and 
variety on # man’s house or belongings marked the measure of his ability to excel 
in potlatching, Only men of acknowledged position in the tribe ever ventured to 
decorate their houses with such carvings or paintings. The ridicule of their 
fellows effectually prevented any man from undeservedly acquiring — these 
distinctions, 

When Qéldlin was advanced in years, he became desirous of securing his 
eldest son's succession to the chieftainey ; and to ensure this he gave a great feast, 
publicly resigned the chieftaincy, and nominated his son as chief in his stead. 
giving him at the same time his name and all his wealth. As no one could now 
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dispute his claims to the office, Qolalin IT. was acknowledged chief of the tribe. 
He took to himself nine wives, by whom he had épedilt tiitkwe#ls, “ ten offspring.” 
When he became aged, he followed his father’s example, gave a great feast, and 
distributed many presents. At the close of the feast, he led forward his sons and 
daughters, and declared his eldest son chief in his stead. His name was Tcaukst 
which signifies of clean or honourable descent, implying by this that his 
parentage was above reproach, that he had no slave blood, or dog-blood, or other 
animal blood in his veins, He was regarded by all as “planted ” firmly or deeply 
in ‘the headship of the tribe. 

Teaukst had one wife only, by whom he had sélatsali tiikwels, two sons and 
three daughters. His sons both dying, when he reached a ripe old age, he pave 
a great feast and named his eldest daughter Tselipolt as his successor and 
chieftainess of the tribe, Later she married Unakwitei, and he, taking his wife's 
rank and privileges, became a chief. By the help of his father-in-law, he gave 
many potlatches, and was acknowledged as supreme chief. It was during the 
chieftaincy of Unakwitet that, Bishop Durieu came first among the SiciatL He 
was welcomed by this chief, and in return, it is reported, the bishop gave 
Unakwétei a bell, and made him and his successors hereditary chiefs of the Church. 
which he established in their midst. 

Unakwatei had seven children, two boys and five girls, When he was 
advanced in years, the bishop made him “sit down,” and oumed his son Toink*st 
as chief in his stead. But Teauk-st’s mind becoming unbalanced later, he was set 
aside, and Unakwatcl was reinstated in the office, which he heli to the time of 
hia death. .As his successor, the bishop appointed his second son Otlkén, the 
present occupant of the office. 

I have thought it worth while to give the family history of the Tsonai 
chiefs as they gave it to me, because of the sidelight it throws upon important 
practices and customs. 

In addition to the above genealogical table of the Tsonai chiefs, 1 obtained 
the pedigrees of the chiefs of the Sqafagos and Tiwinokg.. It is worthy of remark 
as showing how deeply their modern environment has molified their lines, that 
only one person, an aged woman, knew or remembered the genealogical tables of 
the chieftains of these septa. Concerning the family listory of the chiefs of the 
Qunttcin division, I could obtain no account whatever, no one apparently 
possessing any knowledge thereof. 

The following is the genealogical table and history of the Sqafagés. 

According to the belief of the natives, the founder of the Sqafagds was te 
sphlamitl, “a heaven-born man "named S‘onketl, He had a brother named Sukal, 
who became a secondary chief, and a wife named Yalqomolt. He is said to have 
first appeared at a place called Smét, which is at the head of Hotham Sound, This 
meagre uccount 1s all that can now be gatheréd concerning the past of this 
subdivision of the Sfciatl. The pedigrees of S'onkxtl and his brother Sukal.as given 
to me are as follows :— 
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S‘onketl (married Ylaqdmolt). 


*Skainmultg (3.) *Sisol 1. (s.) (married Weemmeanions (8.). 
(marneda Qméckoyim woman Stamtlat of Sk-qimic). 
of Fraser Delta, and dying 
without issue was succeeded 
by his brother Sisdi), 





| : | 
*Lamaiitel I. (s.) Atwil (s.). oSteat LL. (5.) (succeeded 
(married K-isténsa, my his father, but dying 
informant), without sate chief- 





ncy passe 
brother Lamaiter), 
ftwampt (s.). Telésuiwit (d.), Stimtiat (d.). stam IT, (a). 


im 

*Julius Lamgitei IIL, the 
present temporal over- 
chief of the tribes 


The following is the pedigree of Sukial — 
*Sukil = “lofty poat” 
(married Nuknékwelwit of Slaiamon tribe), 
issue three sons, 


°Slaidkum (s.), *Tcilgélem (=“ seated above Uplesi (s.). 
all others ”), (8.). 
PPS oe ena 


Yegairca ga (d.) * Manila (s,). Qégoia (s.). Sukil(s.). Sictlem (s.). Kvuitakis (i). 
these offspring of Slaidkum dying without issue, the chieftainey 
passed to Tcilgélem, his brother, 


a. x | | 
oh os (#,). Husiimels (4.), Quléwit (d.). Tsultsulmat (d.). 





: ; ae | | 

ortikten (8) (died with- ~ Haik* (dL), Petite (d.). _pHétealt (a). 
out issue and was suc- | ‘ sinal name 

ceeded by his brother Geek Isidore, tle 


Hetealt). present representative), 


N.B.—The names marked with an asterisk were ruling chiefs, (s) and (d.) 
stand for “son” and * daughter.” 
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Tawankkg Sep. 

The founder of the Tiwiinekg division was also te spHlmmitl His name 
was Tlentckénem. His successors were Tlentckénem IL, IL, [V., V. and VL, 
who is now a small boy. 

We learn from these Family Tables that the chieftaincy was practically 
hereditary, although theoretically within the grasp of any member of the tribe who 
eould outdo the ruling chief in potlatehing or feast-giving ; and it is mot without 
interest to observe that the same anxiety and ambition to found and perpetuate a 
family, displayed in modern society, are equally factors in the life of savage races. 

Socially, the Sfeiatl people were divided into three castes or classes, as in the 
other Salish tribes examined, viz. chiefs, nobles, and base folk. We have seen 
how the first are constituted ; the second were composed of the heads of families 
of standing, and, generally, of the wealthy, The last were made up of the thriftless, 
the indolent, and the slaves of the tribe. I made special and repeated inquiries 
with regard to secret societies and brotherhoods, and induced my informants and 
helpers to question in my presence the old men and women on these points; but 
all were unanimous in declaring that nothing resembling the modern secret 
societies of the Kwakiutl, of which they have some knowledge, had any place 
among the old-time Sfeiatl. The nearest approach to anything of the kind was the 
initiation of the pupils, or disciples of the Siyaikwstl (medicine-man).or the Siwin 
(seer), who were accustomed to attach a few followers to themselves after the 
manner of apprentices, My own conclusions respecting the social life of the old 
Sfciatl, formed after careful study and inquiry, are that it was of a very simple 
nature, and similar to that of the interior Salish tribes, The wur-like division of 
the Kwakiutl stock which ruled the waters of the Strait, and kept the Sfciatl 
isolated from other influences, effectually hindered the acquisition of foreign 
ideas or conceptions from those quarters ; and the large influx of Lillooet blood in 
the present Sfeiatl suggests close relations with that tribe, 1f not original descent 
from it. Of the two dozen photographs which I obtained among the Siciatl, a 
preponderating number are those of individuals with Lillooet blood in them. 
Another thing which points to relationship, or ab any rate close contact, with the 
‘nterior Salish, is the fact that they formerly practised that peculiar custom of 
secluding certain of their children; a custom which my collection of Thompson 
folklore shows to have been at one time prevalent among the N’tlakipamug, the 
neighbours of the Lillooet tribes. .4 propos of this practice, 1 learned from Charlie 
Roberts that the object of this seclusion was, in the case of male children, to make 
great hunters of them; great, that is, in the sense of securing by some occult 
means large quantities of game. They ure said to have been quite white in 
appearance, much lighter than the average settler, from their long seclusion. 
They were shut up in box-like receptacles, and never allowed out of them, or the 
house, save at night, when they could not be seen. Another peculiarity was that 
their hair must never be cut. These individuals aroused much curiosity in the 
other members of the tribe, and all kinds of achemes were resorted to in order to 
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et a sight of them. In the case of youths, when it became known that one Was 
about to set out on a hunting expedition, the young women would do their best 
to get a glimpse of him, and if possible, would waylay him, and induce him to 
break his celibacy in the hope of securing him for a husband. For, if a young man 
lay with a maid, she became ipso facto his wife. On leaving the house, they were 
always covered up with blankets, and were conducted by some near relative into 
the forest, until beyond the gaze of the curious and prying. They were supposed 
to possess supernatural powers of some sort, It is recorded of one that he went 
out fishing with his brother, and while they were engaged in their work, a young 
female seal popped up its head at a little distance from the canoe When the 
youth saw it he cried out: “Oh what a nice young woman: how I should like her 
for a wife.” The seal dived down, and his brother warned him to beware of 
uttering such wishes when so near a seal colony, But the youth took no notice 
of the advice, and made the remark again when the seal came up a second time 
near the canoe. Again it dived, but presently came up close to the canoe and 
assuming the form of a maiden, invited him to descend with her to the seal village 
below. He readily accepted the invitation, and dived down with her. <After a 
little while he returned to the surface and bade his brother go home without him, 
saying that he intended to stay with the seal people. His brother urged him to 
change his mind, and accompany him, but was in the end obliged to return home 
without him; and his people never saw him again. 
Shamanism, 

The Shamans, among the old-time Sfciatl, were of three classes: the 
Siyatlw'tl or doctor, the Stwin or seer, and the Seiwa or witch. The last-named 
were generally women, the other two invariably men. Their practices did not 
differ in any essential point from those of their class among the other Salish - 
tribes treated of heretofore. The Siyaikw’tl corresponded to the Squndm of the 
Halkimilem, the Stwin to the Olia, and, like him, possesse clairvoyant powers, 
and could discover lost persons or things. One hears many stories of the 
supernormal powers of these Siwin, and they undoubtedly possessed the faculty 
of perceiving distant and hidden objects in some degree, Not every one who 
desired could become a Siwin. Only those whose psychical make-up fitted them 
for the office ever became Siwin, 





f inquired very particularly among the Siciatl concerning Swdie, In this 
tribe, as in the Sk-qémic, suliaism seems to have played a less prominent part 
than in the up-tiver and interior tribes, Not every one, it would appear, among 
these two tribes acquired sulia (ealled by them siya) or supernatural helpers. 
Those who possessed them were, according to all my informants, mostly shamans, 
Gr distinguished hunters, or fishers, or warriors, or runners, or those generally 
who exceeded in any particular thing: the attendant bodily exercises and the 
protracted fasts Incidental to the acjuisition of sulia apparently not beinw to the 
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liking of the ordinary individual. But as it was of the very essence of the sulia that 
its acquisition by the seeker shoul be kept secret from his fellows, at any rate 
among the Skqomic and Sfciatl, it is not improbable that this fact, and the long 
time that has elapsed since these tribes gave up their pagan habits and beliefs, 
hide from us the true extent to which snliaism permeated the lives of the old-time 
Sk-qomic and Siciatl Regarding the practice, however, merely from the point of 
view of my informants, we may yet perceive the significance which suliaism had in 
the mind of the natives, and the potent influence it exercised upon their lives. 
The importance of the psychical factor of this cult in the development of these 
races can hardly be over-estimated. 

Among the Sfciatl there seems never to have been any painted or sculptured 
representations of the sulia on the houses or other belongings of the individual. 
Such seulptures and paintings as were displayed being, as I have already stated, 
honorific, and not totemistic in character. The import of this ealls for 
consideration, for we have in these figures apparently another source or origin 
of personal and family crests. The son inheriting his father’s house and rank, 
inherited with these all his carvings and paintings; and it becomes important in 
our studies of the social customs of the tribes of this region, and particularly 
ef their crests and emblems, to determine which are honorific, which totemistic, 
and which merely commemorative in character; also to what extent the first 
were formerly employed, and what part they have played in the giving of animal 
naynes to individuals, families, and clans. For it seems impossible to doubt that 
figures of animals were used by other of the north-west tribes to symbolise the 
social status of their notabilities. Indeed, Father Morice has shown that the 
Déné tribes of the interior employed a like symbolism for that purpose," and 
signs of it are not wanting in the heraldic columns of the northern coast Indians. 
[t is quite likely that we have sometimes confused the honorific symbols with 
those of totemic import. Certainly, students of these races have customarily 
yegarded house sculptures and paintings as being totemistic in character and 
significance ; and while this view may be right in sume cases, or even in the main, 
it is clear from my present studies of the Sfciat! and Sk‘qomic, that it cannot be in 
all. It will be important then, in future researches, to distinguish clearly between 
the different classes of symbolism employed by our Indians. 

Another point of some importance has been raised by my studies of the 
Sfeiatl According to them, the acquisition of such a magic treasure or 
supernatural helper as the Tevelete of the ancestor of the Tsénai chiefs, did 
not result in the founding of a new crest or totem a8 Was invariably the 
case among their northern neighbours. No carvings, paintings, or other 
marks were employed to symbolise such objects or possessions, or to com- 
memorate their acquisition, While this ts possibly true, und is certainly in 
keeping with what we have learned of the Salish of the interior, too much stress 

1“ Notes on the Western Dkinés,” by the Rev. A. G. Morice, O.MLG. Trans, Con. Jnatirute, 
‘No. 7, vol iv, part i, March, 1404. 
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should not be laid upon the statement. It is open to question whether the 
present Siciatl are at all times trustworthy informants upon the practices and 
beliefs of their pagan aieestors, two generations separating them from the 
primitive order of things, 

That the forest, the air, and the sea were full of mysteries to them is clear 
from their folk-tales; and their anthropomorphic conceptions of the animal and 
vegetable worlds coloured all their lives and thoughts, as among their neighbours, 
Even to-day, among the most advanced and intelligent of them, there is still a 
strong belief in the human or man-like side of animals, plants, and other objects 
and forces, 

This universal concept of primitive man seems to be one of the most 
persistent of his early beliefs, 

There is also one other point to which I would like to draw attention. 
The Tsonai sept claim, as I have before stated,a Kwakiutl origin. If this be 
true,and I know no reason why we should doubt it, the entire absence Among 
the Sfeiat! of all those peculiar observances and customs, so characteristic of the 
Kwakiutl when they first came under our observation, would seem to indicate 
one of two things: either that the Sfeiat] mind was uncongenial to Kwakiutl 
institutions, which is very unlikely, Judging by their adoption more or less fully 
by other Salish tribes; or, which is more probable, that the present social 
organisation of the Kwakiutl, with its strange societies, clan divisions, and 
elaborate winter ceremonials, ig of modern origin, This is the view which 
Dr, Boas’ studies of this people led him to adopt, and the absence of anything 
resembling these practices among the Sficiatl, who claim relationship through one 
of their divisions with the Kwakiutl, certainly brings additional and independent 
Support to that view, 

Dress, 

In dress the Sfciatl did not differ materially from the other Salish tribes 
already described. TDreased skins, blankets, woven from the hair of the mountain 
goat and from a species of long-haired dog bred for the purpose, and capes and 
skirts from the inner bark of the cedar (Thuya giganter) formed the ordinary 
covering of the people, In mentioning the cedar as a source of clothing, it will 
not be out of place if I call attention here to the unique value of this tree to the 
ohl-time native, and the many uses to which he put it, and for which it was so 
eminently adaptable, It was to him much what the cocoanut-palm was to the 
South Sea Islander, From its outer bark he constructed ropes and lines, 
coverings for his dwelling, his slow matches, or # travelling fire,” and many other 
things, From its inner bark his wife wove garments for herself and children, 
made their beds and pillows, padded her children’s cradles, and fashioned the 
compressing bands and pads for deforming their heads, and also the Insignia of 
their secret societies, their headdresses and other ceremonial decorations, hesides 
applying it in a multitude of other ways. From its wood he built the family 
and communal dwellings, made such furniture as he used—tubs, pots, kettles. 
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howls, dishes, and platters, fashioned his graceful and buoyant fishing and war 
canoes, his coffin, his treasure chests, his ceremonial masks, his heraldic emblems, 
his commemorative columns, his totem poles, and a host of other objects. From 
its branches he made his most enduring withes and ties, and from its split roots 
his wife coustructed the beautiful basketry of this region. There was practically 
no part of this remarkable tree which he did not apply to some useful purpose 
or other. He even resorted to it for food in times of scarcity and famine: his 
wives and daughters robbing the squirrels and chipmunks of their stores of its 
eones for the nutriment they contained. One can hardly imagine what the 
condition of the natives of this region would have been without this. tree, no 
other of the country lending itself to such a variety of useful purposes. That 1b 
has had a profound influence upon their condition, and has helped to shape the 
lines of their culture, there can be no doubt. 


Diellings. 

The dwellings of the old-time Sfciatl were of the communal kind. They 
appear, however, not to have been so long generally as among some of the coast 
Salish: the nature of the ground at these villages not being so convenient for 
this purpose, In height they ranged from twenty-five feet to forty or even fifty 
feet, according to Charlie Roberts, but I think these latter heights doubtful. 
Usually each house was oecupied only by persons connected by family ties. 
Families with numerous ramifications would always possess a building of their 
own, but sometimes two or more small families would share the same building 
between them. Isolated individuals, or those having few connections, would find 
accommodation in some family, whose dwelling was larger than their needs 
req tired. 

The internal structure and arrangement differed somewhat from that of the 
other tribes, For example, at the building of the house a permanent platform 
about two feet high and five or aix feet broad was erected all round the interior 
walls. ‘This served as seats or lounges for the occupants during the day, and during 
the night as beds. Some ten or twelve feet above this platform small isolated 
cubicles or sleeping rooms were constructed. These were for pubescent boys and 
girls, who were confined separately in them for the space of ben days upon their 
reaching puberty. 

Each family partitioned off its allotment from the rest by means of hanging 
mata. There were no hanging shelves for storing food, as in the Sk qomiec and 
Halkomelem houses, for the reason that their supplies were kept elsewhere. 

Food, 

The staple food of the Sfeiatl consisted of about equal proportions of venison 
and fish, supplemented by varions roots and berries. Their territory abounded 
in game, and their waters teamed with fish, As I have said, they did not 
atore their winter supplies in their dwellings, but “cached” them in the woods. 
Only a few days’ supply was ever carried home, This peculiar custom was due to 
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the marauding proclivities of the neighbouring Yikeltas, who made periodical 
forays upon their settlement and carried off all they could lay hands upon. Tt 
was unsafe, therefore, to keep a large store of food by them. 

In the matter of preserving the berries of their district for winter nee, they 
had, and still practise, a most ingenious method of treating them. On one of my 
visits among them I was present when some of the women were making their 
winter “jam" from the salal berry, and I was thus able to observe the whole 
process. The fruit is first boiled for an hour or so, after which it is poured into a 
bowl and carefully mashed into a uniform jelly with a wooden pestle, A layer 
of large leaves is now spread over a kind of tray, inade of narrow strips of wood 
fastened together by cross pieces. Upon the leaves is spread out a thin 
continuous layer of the jelly. The tray is then placed in the sun to dry, and 
when the upper side of the jelly has hardened into acake, the wholeis turned over 
on to another tray, and the other side of the layer is also left to dry out, When 
both sides are properly dried, the jam has the appearance of a piece of coarse 
felt, and can be rolled up like a mat and stored away for use. Now-a-days they 
use sugar in the boiling; formerly, of course, they had to dispense with this. 
When they wish to make use of this preserved fruit, they break off a Piece, 
steep if in water for awhile and then reboil it, just as we do the evaporated 
fruits of commerce. Cured and preserved in this way, they say fruit will keep 
in good conilition from season to season, or even longer, if kept dry and free from 
mildew. 





Household Utensils. 

The Siciat! made use of utensils similar to thoae employed by their congeners. 
Some of the women were very skilful in making the cedar-root basketry of this 
region. Even now, they make large numbers of them for sale to. tourists, 
receiving from five to fifteen dollars a hasket, according to size and quality. They 
had received an order just before my last visit to them, and many of the women and 
gitls were busy in carrying it out, They employ only the small trailing roots of 
the bigger cedar for this kind of basketry, I was fortunate enough to be able to 
observe closely the whole process from beginning to end, and, indeed, I may say 
that I received instruction enough to be able, in a clumay way, to put a basket 
together myself. The actual process of making is simpler than the appearance of 
the finished product would lead one te suppose. The most difficult and tedious 
part of the work is the preparation of the material, This, as 1 have said, is the 
root, or rather rootlets, of the cedar. These are dug up by the women with their 
skulg, ot root-diggers, and brought home in bundles. The longer the roots the 
better, but the thickness of them should not exceed a thumb'’s width. The roots 
are first peeled or scraped, and, if not wanted at once, are placed in a stream or 
buried in wet ground to keep them moist and plisble, If required at, once, they 
are halved and quartered longitudinally. This is done by means of a knife, and 
the hands and teeth, the latter playing 4 prominent part in the operation, The 
quarters are then split in the same manner into thin strands or splints of uniform 
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thickness. Those that are not of uniform thickness are pared down lo the 
required condition with a knife; but if too irregular for this purpose, they are set 
aside with the short lengths and broken pieces, to be used in the construction of 
the cores or coils of the basket, The strands are next tied separately into loose 
knots, just as one ties a bootlace or a piece of string, and thrown into a pail or 
pon of water ready for use. When a sufficient quantity of strands has been 
prepared, the woman sets about making her basket. She begins by putting 
together a core of the required length of the basket. This is made up of pieces of 
the cedar rootlets rejected in the process of making the strands, and varies from a 
quarter to half an inch in thickness. found thia core she next winds in close contact 
one of the strands, beginning at one end and finishing at the other. To both sides of 
this she then stitches. by over-asting other cores, until the bottom is of the 
desired dimensions. Upon this groundwork the sides are built up, eoil by coil, in 
the same way. The stitching is done by means of an awl, now usually of steel, 
but formerly of pointed bone, Each stitch of the lower coil is pierced in turn, 
the strand carried over the new coil, which is built up as the work proceeds, 
passed back through the hole and pulled tight. This is repeated all round the 
hasket, until the coil is complete. The coils are thus built up separately, one pon 
another, and when the desired height) has been reached, finished off with a crown 
af doubled or trebled coils, The basket is made sometimes with a close-fitting hid 
or cover and sometimes without, according to the pattern or the use to which it is 
intended to be put, Usually these baskets are more or less ornamented with 
variously tinted grasses antl barks. The bark most commonly employed for this 
purpose is that of the wild cherry and of the birch. Either atrips of this, or the 
straws, or both combined, are hooked in on the outer surface of the basket during 
the process of making m the following manner -—One end is inserted under a stitch 
at some particular spot, and thus firmly secured. The strip of straw is then drawn 
over the face of the next stitch, and carried a little beyond it, then doubled back, 
and the doubled end fastened under the succeeding stiteh, and the process is 
continued in the same manner us far as the design requires It Sometimes this 
ornamentation is exccedingly tasteful, and the colours soft and harmonious. In 
some instances, the strips of bark are entirely dispensed with, and only a glossy 
yellow straw is employed. In such cases the whole outer surface of the basket is 
usually thus covered, giving to it a shining silvery appearance, and hiding | 
entirely the underlying cedar strands. In the old days, besides these cedar-root 
baskets, they also made baskets from the bark of the birch, from water grasses, 
and from netted cords, spun from the bark of the cedar tree. These last they still 
make and employ, but I saw no specimen of the hirchbark kind among them. 

The Sfciatl had two kinds of bottles for storing their fish-oils, called 
respectively kwopt te lati and pEalteis. The former was constructed from 
the air-bladder or-sounds of fish, the latter from the bulbous kelp or sea- 
weed (Macrocystis myrifera) peculiar to the Pacific Coast. For domestic purposes 
they used a very singular detergent. It was a kind of tree-fungus, called by 
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them Qatkaimonate, “thunder-excrement.” As many of the women use it still, 
L was able to secure a specimen. In appearance it looks Hke a lump of dirty- 
white tnder-haked dough: but its strong saponaceous qualities make it an 
excellent substitute for soap.’ 

Puberty Customs, 


In puberty rites and observances no two of our Salish tribes seem to follow 
the same customs. Among the Sfciatl the pubescent boy or girl was sectuded 
from the rest of the household for the space of ten days in a cubicle (kowitl), built 
over the family bed in the interior of the dwelling, The period of a girl's 
seclusion was always coincident with her first menses; that of the boy was 
determined by the breaking of his voice, by the appearance of hair on the pubes, 
and by the disappearance of the hard, pellet-like substance at the base of the 
nipple of the mammary gland. If, at any time, the boy or girl desired to leave the 
cubicle for any purpose, the former was always accompanied by three oli men, and 
the latter by the same number of old women, The occasion of their seclusion was 
taken advantage of by the elders to instruct them in the several duties and 
responsibilities of man and womanhood. They were made to cat and drink very 
sparingly throughout the whole period of their seclusion ; the object of this on 
the part of the boy being to fit him for the privations of the hunter's life, and to 
prevent him from developing a lustful temperament and interfering with other 
men’s wives, On the part of the girl, it was to prevent her from becoming a 
greedy and gluttonous woman, who would seek to rob her husband of the choicest 
portions of their food. To teach them industrious habits the girl was employed in 
plucking the needles from a fir branch one at a time, or in picking yarn and in 
spinning; the boy in making arrows and other masculine objects. In order to 
make sure that the girl drank but little she was supplied with only a shell of 
water at a meal, and frequently this had a hole pierced through it for the purpose 
of letting the water leak away. Nor must she put even this small receptacle to 
her mouth, but must suck the water up through a small tube or hollow bone. 
A girl's first period is called qaigga, the sueceeding ones sqaikqa. It was 
customary for the father or uncle of the boy or girl to give a solémiltes, or puberty 
feast, at this time to mark the occasion. If no feast were given, their friends and 

' Since the above was written, a paper “On the Anatomical Characters of the substance 
‘Indian Soap',” written by Mixs M. Dawson, B.Sc. (Lond. and Wales}, and published in the 
Tranaactions of the Canadicn fnatitute, how come into my hands. According to Professor 
Macoun the sulwtance ia a Polyporus allied to P. betulinus, which had become changed by its 
own mycelium into punk. Mise Dawson in summing up her paper remarks, “As regards the 
nature of this substance,‘ Indian soap, the general arrangement and character of the large 
colourless hyphae seem to support Professor Macoun's conclusion that it consista of a 
fructification of a Polyporus, . . . The whole structure has obviously been much changed 
by the action of parasitic hyphmw, ao that we may perhaps, with justice, conclude that it consists 
of some large fungus, probably of the Polyporus type, which has been destroyed by two 
parasitic fungi . . . As # result, degeneration of some of the interwoven byphm seems 


to have taken place, giving rise to a resinous substance to whose presence (he characteristic 
saponaceous feeling is due,” 
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relatives would be much ashamed, and feel lowered in the eyes of the rest, of the 
tribe. After the period of seclusion of the girl was over, she was thenceforward 
treated asa woman, Her parents presented her with a comb anda pair of fire- 
tongs, and stones for heating water, and other household utensils, oiled her hair 
and painted her eyebrows and cheeks after the manner of women. 


Mortuary Customs. 

These customs among the Sfeiatl differed somewhat from those practised by 
the Halkomelem tribes. 

Dread of the dead was apparently not so strong among them as among the 
River tribes. The corpse was not taken out of the house, for instance, until the 
time of burial, usually the day following the death. It was prepared for burial by 
four or five old men, friends of the relatives, This unusual delay in the disposal 
of the corpse was due to the fact that these old men had to go apart by themselves, 
and undergo some ceremonial preparation, before they handled the body. The 
treatment of the corpse among the Sfciatl was similar to that among the tribes 
already treated of. When ready for disposa it was usually placed on the open 
ground on some island set apart for this purpose. Since their conversion to 
Christianity the Sfciatl have gathered up all these old corpses and their remains 
and buried them in their consecrated grave-yards ; somatological material ts 
therefore difficult to secure among this tribe. 





Beliefs and Customs, 

The Sfciat] believe that the raven foretells the death of anyone. When they 
see him sitting on the branch of a tree, ruffling his feathers and croaking dismally, 
they believe that someone among them will shortly die. The old people also say 
that he gives notice of the approach of a canoe long before they know of it. 

When a girl is undergoing her puberty rites she must not eat salmon, or there 
will be a searcity of this fish at the next ron. 

Survivora of dead relatives must never eat salmon in the early stages of the 
run, nor enter a creek where salmon are found, or the salmon will be harmed. <A 
dead body, or anything in connection with the dead, is inimical to the salmon. 

When the women clean the first salmon of the season they must avoid 
wrenching off the neck. They are permitted to do this only with the later 
salmon. 

The Sfciatl divided their year into twelve portions, which correspond 
approximately to our twelve months. ‘The moon seems to have held a very 
subordinate part in these divisions. 

The year (Sikimin) as a whole was reckoned either by summers or by winters, 
that is by so many tem éyds, “fine seasons,” or by so many skwomai, “snows.” 

The seasons (tem) are Spring, tem paifya, Summer, thm éyos, Autumn (reat), 
Winter, tem tcim, “cold season " or tim sitet. 

Vou XXXIV. b 
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Past seasons, or years, were thus expressed :—"“ last year,” spknEwdtl:; last 
summer, tEm éyGs-dtl; last winter, tem teim-dtl, ete. 
The divisions of the year are :— 
January, tem kaika, “eagle” time, so called because the eagle, they say, 
hatches its ¢ggs about this time, 


February, thm nem, “time when the big fish lay their eggs.” 
Merch, temsitskai, “budding time.” 
April, Lam slém, (from lém, name of a large migratory bird with a red 


breast, and long neck and legs (not identified), 
which stays about o month in these parts.) 

Mury, tem tseoutseon, “The Diver (Loon)," so called because this bird begins 
to make its nest und lay about this time, 


dune, tem k-wéeek‘wel, “ salmon-berry ” time. 

uly, LEm said, “red-cap" time (the “red-cap” is a species of wild 
raspberry of this region), 

August, tm taka, “ salal-berry ” time. 


September, tem ok'wilenun, “ time when the fish stop ronning,” 
October, tem palk-Al'nus, “ time when the leaves fade.” 
November, tEm Qasttcin, “time when the fish leave the stream,” 
December, tem kwitd, “time when the raven lays his eggs.” 

The Siciatl seem to have no special terms for the quarters as such, but 
apectalize the winds coming from them, thus: North wind, tolimels; south wine, 
kaiwiluk ; west wind, tlaliciluk; east wind, kécdluk. 


ARCH.ZOLOGY. 

The archeological remains within the Sfeciatl boundaries differ in some 
interesting features from those already described in other centres, Speaking 
broadly, they may be divided into three classes, viz., midden-heaps, cairns, ani 
fishing works, With respect to the first, they are to be found throughout the 
whole territory, wherever a suitable camping ground is found. Some of them are 
comparatively modern, and of no great extent, and are clearly old camps of the 
present tribes, Others belong no leas clearly to a more remote period, and were 
formed, here as elsewhere, by races antecedent to the Salish. Some of the largest 
and oldest trees of the diatrict are found growing over them, their roots gripping 
the midden-mass, and extending throughout it, thus plainly showing that they have 
sprung up there since the camp was abandoned, which, in some cases, must have 
been al least half a millennium ago. These midden-heaps do not differ in any 
essential features from those already described by me, except that I found none so 
large and extensive as those on the banks of the Lower Fraser and the shores of 
Puget Sound; and as far as my necessarily restricted examination went, they 
appear to be rather poor in relies. I secured a few arrow and spear-heads, some 
broken slate knives of the crescentic pattern, characteristic of this region, an 
iiuperfect pestle-hammer, and a few other specimens. The means at my disposal 
did not permit of extensive investigations. | 
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Concerning the second class of remains, the cairns, I ain unable to speak 
positively of the number and extent of these. The natives appear to know 
nothing of them, or where they are to be found. Those that came under my 
observation are situated on the summit of a mountain overlooking Pender Harbour 
and the waters of the Strait. This mountain is about twelve hundred feet above 
zea level. Its summit is open and terrace-like and almost devoid of soi. From 
the top an extensive outlook may be had of the waters of the Strait. It is very 
probable that other mountain-tops or slopes in the Sfciatl territories contain 
similar remaims. 

These structures differ from those found in the Halkomélem territory, chiefly 
in the fact that they are composed wholly of stone, and in this respect are similar 
-to some of those found on the southern half of Vancouver Island, The preliminary 
steps in the formation of these sepulchres were the same as those employed im the 
formation of the burial mounds or tumuli. An enclosure of varying dimensions 
was first formed by means of na wall of stones or boulders, set sometimes close 
together, at others at some distance apart. This boundary in the Halkomélen 
aren was invariably rectangular in form. On this mountain, on the contrary, it 
varies from a proximately true circle to an oval. Within the enclosure thus 
formed the corpse was set down in the middle and covered over with a huge pile 
of rocks aud thus left. It is not easy to estimate the age of these mountain tombs. 
All one can say is that they are not modern. Such ag were examined contained 
no visible remains of any kind. That they belong to « comparatively distant past 
is clear from the fact that the modern Indians declare that they know nothing of 
them, and that their method of disposing of their dead before the advent of the 
missionary was to place them on certain of the islete in the inlets and arms of the 
Strait. ‘This we know they did; for the remains of bodies so disposed of have been 
found on the islands. 

Personally I am disposed to regard these mountam tombs or eairns, ns [ do 
the tumuli of the Halkomélem area, as the remains of a prae-Salishan people, 

With respect to the third class of remains, the fishing works or atations, Siciatl 
traditions make the Salish enlture-hero or demi-god, Qeqtls, the author of thet. 
[ am unable to say how many of these fishing-stations may he found in the Sfeiatl 
territory; I have knowledge only of that at the mouth of a small stream near 
Pender Harbour This stream drains a chain of small lakes which were a favourite 
spawning-ground of the salmon, and its mouth lends itself admirably to the 
formation of the kind of traps we find here. It is not the ordinary barrier or weir 
stretching across the mouth of the river which impedes the ascent of the salmon 
and causes them to congregate in great numbers at the foot, but a series of lateral 
pockets or traps made of stone walls at one side of the stream, into which, by a 
series of channels or fumes, the fish are forced by the tide in their endeavours to 
aseend the stream to their spawning-grounds. At the ebb of the tide these pockets 
are practically drained, and the capture of the fish is an easy matter, 

These traps are interesting in themselves as well as from the fact that they 
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illustrate admirably the skill of the native races in adapting means to ends. The 
builder of this fishing station was demonstrably a man of resources and ability, but 
whether of the Salish stock or of some other, it is now impossible to determine. 
| TRADITIONS. 
Te SkEmeEtL 
Te Qimémangs ¢e tle styakcaus éx ita @mac-ét méman stémic. 
An ol-man and his wife-his and alao grandson-their young man. 
()ak’t' siydkeaus, kum skate kwEs-yakcaukmea, Nea te pila skélt kum 
No wife-his, then desired-he that-he might-take-a-wife. Upon a certain day then 
te sO émac tEtsét & te stolid, té tldlet sosd, kum té ségtas te kwitlém. 
he went walking near to the river. he continued going, then he sw a  amoke, 
te-tlims sds kwitas, ti sdqtas Gtlkai tlesthinai dstig a te tlimstan, é1 
he went to-investigate, he saw snake girl inside the house, fine 
slinai, stoqwét aiyibic tli-tlim sldnai étlkai. Té-tloms kwils te atémic: 


womun, exceedingly beautiful that woman snake. He apoke the man: 
“etedlim tick kwalewon wa-yakeiluméc-an?” ‘Té-tlims kwails  tlestiiinal: 
“what yon think if-marry-vou-I 1" Bhie Awerd Young wormnan ; 
“Qi-tean Qi-teang nkE-sqitlaug, écisot te kélém, pék  tik-wilas, 
*‘not-I Het you I-like-yon, squint the “Ve, broad bally, 
kuiak‘aikaugaug tk [cin maistéml-tein.” Té-tloms sis tluk te méman 
short-arms anid feet  dislike-yon-I." He went out the young 


atomic, te si améewit @ te tlawomes, ta age; & te das, te qaixm. 
man, he went home to the house-his, he lay on the bed-his, he cried. 











Te-tloms s‘walitér e-tle sélas ; “ atciilim-teiiq, emag ¢ 

She waking of-his grandmother-his: “ what's-the-matter-with-you, grandson { 
Asuuta qaqawom?” “ Kakayawestlsaim, teiila 1, Citiltel-tolawos tein-kwa, 
Why erying 1" “She-called-me, grandmother, — small-eyed I 
tcila——i, pék-liawi  tein-kwa,  teiila——1, teéteisteig na teilya 
urandmother, broad-bellied I, grandmother, Orie very shart 
tein-k wa—l-j——|." 

i." 


[Each of these sentences is repeated three times in the story. The youth is 
supposed to be crying as he utters then. ] . 


Té-tloms qgatem tle stlas. “ NGi-an Otlkai hiya 
She weeps his grindmother-his. “Had-I-been-there-when anake thua-anid 


kwks-kakuiyewut tétos kwan émac. ebcilim-toalep 


etHlap—qagariem ? 
I-would-have-killed her my: . gratidaos, P-yaq 


wherefore-you you-continue-erying |" 
Tétlima qaikm tlal te stémic. Tétloms its el'-simuktl, kum tetlomes 
He cries still the man, She call-up invisible-rain-clouds, thon it 
_* This particle ci plays an important part in the Sfeintl dinlect. It it used in a Variety 
of constructions, Tts chief function ia to mark that which is absent and invisible, [t je 
employed here to indicate that the storm came on suddenly without warning, | 
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kutt t& samuktl, aiyim etcitl télate, Te stolé tésélug LE 
came the rain-cloud, very-heavy rain-storm arose. The river it-washed-away the 
thimstans tle otlkai slinai, § tésEluq dtlkai, té tlalsam-nomot Etla 
house-her the snake woman. it-washed-away (the) snake, she saved-herself  by-a 
sositalin ses. Ta teat kwal tle slinai:—“Aistomé-tein kglai!” Té 
grounded small-tree, She now called-out the woman -—“Love-you I beaver!" He 
kwal te kelad: “ Qa-teanq nesqatlang.” Tétloms kots tle otlkai. Kure hois, 
replies the beaver; “Not-you F-like-you.” She died the enake, No more, 
The Beaver. 

Once upon a time an old man and his wife lived together with their 
grandson, a young man. He was unmarried and very much desired a wife. 
Upon a certain day he went out for a walk near the river. Ho walked on for 
some time and presently he saw some smoke ascending and went forward to 
investigate, On getting nearer he perceived a house, inside of which was a young 
anake woman. She was a very fine woman, exceedingly beautiful was that snake 
woman, He accosted her thus: “What do you think of the idea of becoming 
my wife?” The young woman answered, “ I couldn't think of marrying you. I 
don’t like squint-eyed, broad-bellied men, with short arms and feet. Go away, I 
dislike you.” Thus dismissed, the young man went out and started homewards 
for his own house. When he got there he threw himself on his bed and cried 
bitterly. His grandmother, seeing him, asked what was the matter, and why he 
was crying. “Oh, grandmother, * he sobbed ont, “she called me cross-eyed and 
big-bellied, and taunted me with my short arms and legs.” The grandmother 
wept in sympathy, and said, “If 1 had been there, my grandson, when she called 
you these ill names I would have killed her, But don’t ery any more, I will 
punish her.” Thereupon she calls upon the invisible rain-clouds. Seon they 
appeared and a heavy rain-storm arose. The river rose rapidly, and in a short 
time washed away the house of the snake woman and also the snake herself, who 
was only saved from immediate drowning by clinging to the roots of a small tree. 
In her peril she cries out to the beaver, “ Oh, Beaver, I love you.” Beaver replies, 
“But don’t love you,” and left her to her fate, The water continuing to rise, 


she was presently drowned. 
Te Wokwenatcem ita tk Sté&mtEm. 
The Wolf and the Wren. 


Ts so mac testimtem stetsct a te kotlko, té tlilet ssi, kum té 

He went walking the wren near to the sea, he continued going, then he 
sogtas the kwEnis skolyet. Te 36 tlatas, teélesot a@ te kwatémeléms 
perceived a whale lying-dead. He went up to it, heclambered ontothe  sice-ita. 
Ta sdlotas tle tlitctens, tetélem kwes té 96 fémac: “nEsqitl kwens soqt 
He -searched-for his kuife-his, singing as he went walking: “I wish that-I could find 
tlen thitctEn ts‘! ts"! kwene kwoqt tle kwenis ts‘! te!” 
my knife so-that-I-could cut-up the whale.” 

[This is repeated three times in the story. | 
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Kum keq te skilmiaiq, stlumis,né ate ta-temiiiq kinim-et tasit te 
Then many the people, crowds, on the other-side (of water) hear-they those the 
stEmtem tétélem néé & te ta-temiiiq té-tloms kwinats-ét tr smukgitl-ét, t6-tlime 
wren singing thereon the other-side they —take-they the canoes-their, they 
sowGt kwe-temifiq, té sdqtas-6t tle kwinis. Té-tlims kwoosét aukg, gak't' 
gothey acrogs, they perceive-they the whale. They cot-up all, none 
sna tlestimtem. Té sd te stimtem yHleén, Kwes té soqtas tle thitctens, Té 
hia the wren. He goes the wren back. When he found the knife-his, He 
80 «tas 4 tk sQEnés, aos tlk kwénis, tilyet tle sdet — can. Té kwin-nuq- 
went there to the game, gone the whale, only a tiny bone (was left). He took-it. 
fas. Té-tloms 863 teimiekwop, té héwétas te cau, Té k‘wel te cau, te-tloms 
He went built-a-fire, he put-in-fire the bone. He cooked the bone, he 
skimots. TS textas étla tlitetens stesét a te miksrEns. Té texrt-niiq-iias te 
“mouthed "it. He out-it with-his knife-hia close to the nose-his, He cut-it the 
miksens té kwutt pélem.  Steqwet qgtlitl te stkmtEm, t@ nEmacac te 
nose-his it came hanging-down. Greatly distressed the wren, he threw-away the 
cau. Te-tlims kwaiée, t@ so émic a te cétcim, salinkaim te amikerns. Séa 
bone. He —_atood-up, he went walking to the woods, dangling the nose-hia. Going-on 
té soqtias te teltefm, té-tlims sis tle tas. Tea soqtas te stomic s‘aqaic stestt & te 
he perecivesa fire, ho goes to it. He saw a man lving near to the 
toiteim. Té soqtem te stmtem té-tlims kwals te stémic: “emac nE-siafya," 
fire. He seeing the wren, he says the man; “Walk-forward my-friend," 
Ti-tlom stomic steqwét qua te yéniss, Té-tloms kwile té-tlom. stémic: “0 
That man very sore the tooth-his. He apenke that main: “Q 
te-niiwil nk-siafya, steqwét qua te-ne yénis.” Te-tlims kwetét tle stimtem. 


you my-friend = very sore my tooth,” He examined-it the wren. 
Te-tloms kwals te stémtem: “O nE-siaiva Qa winikwes te skwoi.” ‘Té-tlame 

He said the wren: “OQ my-friend not severe the sickness,” He 
kwiils te stemtem * tlatleti-sqatlét tE-nEséna miksen.” Té-tloms kwals 
continues the wren “ very-different-matter-(o-cure ny howe,” He replied 
tE stomic: “0 nE-alaiva Qa sqatiitas, lacmé-tein skwa te miksEn.” Té-tlims 
the man; “GO my-iriend not hard-to-cure-it, heal I will your  noxe," He 


805 tk sthmtem, té kwinitem tle thitctEns, t@ 50 tla-tas te stomic,t? witatas 
wentthe wren, he took the knife-hia, he wentover-to the man, he wrenched-cnt 
Eile tlitctens te yénis tla stémie. ‘Te qaikm té stomic, té-tlima kwaide 
with-his knife-his the tooth of-the man, He laughs the man, he = stood-tip 
te-tenitl té s6 tla-tas te stEmtkm, t@ kwinitas te miksen tla sttimtem, tx 
he, he went over-to the wren, he took the nose ofthe wren, he 
tluk-wamiitas. Té-tlims sowdt éméwac.  hais, 
tmade-it-whole, They go-they walking-off, Finis. 


The Wolf and the Wren. 


Once upon a time, Wren was walking near the beach when he perceived a 
whale lying dead. He approached it, and clambered up on one side, and searched 
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for hia knife to cut it up. Not finding it, he sings ‘to himself," I wish that I 
could find my knife; I wish, I wish, I wish that I could find my knife, so that I 
might cut up this whale.” Now it happened that there were a great many people 
on the other side of the water, and they heard Wren singing his song. Thereupon 
they take their canoes and cross over to Ins side. In the meantime Wren goes 
home to look for his knife. When the people arrived on the beach, they saw the 
whale and set to work at once to cut it up. They took away every bit of it, 
leaving none for Wren. When he got back with his knife, he found the whale 
gone and nothing left but a tiny morsel of bone. This he picked up, and when 
he had made a fire, he roasted it. When it was cooked, he put it into his mouth 
with one end of it sticking out, Taking his knife; he sought to cut it off close to 
his nose, and in doing so, cut the point of his nose off so that it hung down. 
Greatly distressed at his mishap, he threw away the bone an started off into the 
woods with his nose dangling before him. When he had gone a little way, he 
perceived a fire, and, on approaching it, saw a man lying near. When the man 
saw Wren, he cried out,"Come forward, my friend, come forward.” Now the 
man was suffering very much from toothache, and said to Wren, “Oh, my friend, 
my tooth is very sore” Wren examined the man’s tooth and said, “Oh, my 
friend, you are not very ill. Your tooth is nothing to my nose” But the man 
replies, “Your case is not very hard, my friend, I will soon heal your nose.” 
Wren then took his knife, went over to the man and quickly wrenched out the 
aching tooth with his knife. The man was greatly relieved, got up, and went 
over to Wren, and taking his nose in his hand, set it in its place, and immediately 
it became whole, They then separated, each going off in the opposite direction. 
Te Stafyik Sgigiam. 
The Sun Myth. 
Neteali oimAmanes ni te mEnas, temicnili te sfyulekeaus' Te swiwelds 
One old-man had a son-his, two the wines-his, The youth 
palit teateitetlzm? Keq-ill te skimakums, kum tloms‘ sos kla te sfya, kum 
always hunting. Many the companions-his, then he goes to a tree, then 
tlams Itinetas, tlims Qitiiks te siya te-tloms hindcits te skiimakums, té kwisaa 
he kicks-it, it burns the tree they  gathor-round the companions-his, it warms 
tatnénis, Kum té so éméwme, t6 soqtastt te skwetiai ¢e te hopit. Ts 
all-of-them. ‘Then they go walking, they perceive-they a mountain-goat and o «deer, He 
ticotem 'Tikyekoskin te skwetlai é te hoplt, t@ qsiniiqiias auk-g. 
ahot (did) Tleyekdéskin (youth's name) the mountain-goat and the deer, he killed-them all, 
Té-tlims sis te skimakums, yactasét te skwéttai é# tehopit, ta so 
They go the companions-his, they pack the mountain-goat and the deer, they come (to the) 
caiwau. Té kwakiem Tleyekockin tle styicins né 4 te tat-kwat tlm stole. Te 
beach. He left (did) Tleyekéckin his pack-his on the far bank of-the river, He 
ao amowit i te thimstans, t¢ tilwitas te mens: “Mi, kwo-tcin’-kwatin 
went home tothe house-his, he informed the father-his: “Father (said he), I left 
tle stydcin & te tat-kwit tle stole.” Té-tlims sis kwaite te Qimémanes, té 
a peck on thefarbank of-the river,” He wenthe-stood-upthe old-man, he 
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si émac, kwinitas te slyacins, sotl § tk mEnas, té yactEm 4 te gimemanks, 
went walking, he-took-it the pack-his, belonging-to the son-his, he packing the  old-man, 
té a6 yilcin, té sotas fi te onkdts tle stolé, ta tuk:  thikasas, té poks tr 
he goes back, he reached the centre of-the river, it broke pack-saddle-his, it fell the 
siyacins & tk sewots,t® kwinitas, té kwindtas, té kwinates 
pack-his into the water, he clutches-at-it, he clutches-at-it, he clutches-at-it. 
(The repetition here marks the old man’s efforts to recover hie pack.) 
Kum té sotas a te tlup sewots, kwokwoi tz Qimemangs. Té kwo-stluq? tx 
Then he reached the deep water, drowned the  old-man. He floats-away the 
Qimémanks, té kwutL tia kweuktlai stEqwet él kwanktlai, té 
old-man, he became changed-into a-piece-of-wood. an-exceedingly pretty piece-of-wood, he 
sotas 4-tk-pala swfya, té soqtem & te keq skdlmiag. “Steqwét @ tir 
reached another country, he «sw there many people. “Wery handsome that 
kwéuktiai,” té kwinitem tle neteall slinai, té@ costwas a tE 
Plece-of-wood" (said one), she took it with-her one woman, she carried-it to the 
tlimstans, sotéwon tle slanai: “ne-k-wist skwa we-<tlten-an,” (@ kwutL 
house-her, she-thinks the woman: “my-plate will-be © when-eat-I,” jit became 
tlek-wom, kum té étlten tle slanai, té kwinitas tle kweuktlai, té céalétas 
dark, then she ate the woman,she took the piece-of-wood, she placed-upon-it 
te sétltens, t@ Q&odqRs kum kwo" aukg te setliens, té kwinitas tle 
the food-her, it was-a-little-while then elsewhere all the food-her, she seized she 
kweuktlai nemicas, té 50 umkwat tle kwéuktlai a te onyans te tlumstans, 
piece-of-wood threw-it-awny, it fell down the piece-of-wood in the centre-of the house-her, 
té k'wak:at tle kwéuktlai, te kwutL tig meémans, te-tlome 
it began-to-cry-like-a-baby the piece-of-wood, it became changed-into a-little-child, she 
sos kwinitas, t@ tlitlitas, mis skélt kum té kwuth ti-stomic, @mac té 
went (&) took-it-up, she brought-it-up, four days-only then he became a-big-nian, walking he 
86 améwit a te tlawims, té soqtas tk minas, té néplwongm _cislats tE 
went home tothe honse-his, he saw the son-hia, he meditates to-take-revenge-upon the 
menas. Té-tlims 36, kwaidc, t@ #6 & te silnéte tx slya, t@ waite 
eon-hin, He went, he-stood-up, he went to the back-of a tree, he defecates 
néd-t4-tlom, té otlitas tlhe waite: “el kwes tig skwérkwilkwilic wr- 
there, he instrocta hia ordure (thus): “Good that-you become hittle-birds when 
kwutLas akwa tcEnk-meéna.” Té 56 yh t& Qimémanes, té tatitas te menas: 
he-comes shall my-son.” He wenthome the old-man, he aays-to the son-his : 
“MEna, steqwét é tle skwéekwalkwilde kwi'-sogt-an né a tee efyn.” “0,” 
“Son, exceedingly pretty the —little-birds —- juat-now-saw-I in yonder tree.” 203 
tf 66t tE minas. Té kwinitas te sluks ég te haiyaiktans, kum té-tloms sos. 
he replies the son-hia. He took the bow-his and the arrowehia, then he Ret-~cut, 
té soqtas tle skwéekwilwilde, té tOtsétas @ te haiyaietans, kum oa stealfmus kum 
he saw the  little-birds, he shot the arrows-his, then not able then 


tits-niiq-iias, kum té 50 tz siya 4 te kwitam, kum té teat kwin-nity-fias tle 
to-shoot-them, then it went the tree up-to-the sky, then he now seized-them the 
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skweekwilkwildic; t@ kwntt tag wate: té miatan te tealics; 
little-birds ; they became traneformed-lack-to ordure; he shook the hands-his; 
té-tlims yiltliteems, kum 94 stcalémus kum sdqtas ci-qutluk.  Teé-tloms qatizms 
he looked-down, then not able then to-see down-below. He cries } 
te-tlémsa 80s élacdt a te kwitam; té soqtas te kwitam; té steqwet @ 
he went-up-to(the) top tothe sun-land; he saw the sun-land; it very fine 
swiya; t@ 8d  émac, té kiinam-nilq-ilas ckwamegim, té soqwitas, td 
country; he went-on walking, he heard-it a-knocking-sound, he went-near, he 
soqtas te tem’cindli gamémanes, aukg-ali tapos: té tukaic; té kwindtus 
perceived the two old-women, beth blind; he site-down ; she takes-it (the food) 
té yitas tle tatkops’; te kwinitem 4 te switwelos; t¢ walasten tle 
she passes-it-to her companion; it is-taken by the youth; she asks the 





gimémanks: “Qa-teiq kwin-nig?" “ Qa." Te-tlims kwils tle 
old-woman: “Not-you  get-it?” “ No" (the other replies). She questions the 
(This incident ia repented three times.) 
nEtealf Oimemanks: “Nowila émats?” “e Té-tlims kwinits 
one old-woman; “ Are-you my-grandson?” “ Yes” (he replies). He takes 


te stélmaqs, té kelices a tr sewotl te ailiya, té tlétostas te oiimémanks. 
the medicine-hia, he puta into the water the leaves, he sprinkles the old-women. 
Té-tlims skwidams tk Qimémanks. Te-tlims sds é¢mac tlal te swiwelds; 
They open-their-eyes the old-women. He went-on walking again the youth ; 
té soqgtas tf-stdlo, krq tealicten, i@ kwindtas te skopeins, t¢ nEmiicks a 
he perceives a-large-river, many salmon (there), he took a leg-hair, he threw-it on 
te swiya, tée-tlims kwutL spa steqwet kluk* swenim etle gailem; té kwinitas 
the ground, it hegan-to grow very strong like unto-a line; he took 
te tEm'cindkwom, té sd yilficestwas i t® Qiimémmanks, té saiyistas 4 Li 
two-pieces, he went back-sgain to the old-women, he showed-them the 
tem'cinakwom, t@ tatitas te gimémanks: “strqwet keq tcflicten i tex stdli,” 
two-pieces, he told the old-women; “very many salmon in yonder river.” 
Té-tldms snats tk QimemanEs: “neatela ti etle swélten!" Té-tlims kwiils te 
He bids the old-women: “make thisinto-a net!” They reply the 
Qimémanks, tefyémtasét te swiwelbs, té-tlims kwals te Qimémanks: “O, émats, 
old-women, thank-they the youth, they aay the old-women: “O, grandson, 
ef kwes ga squtlas tee kwilawon, s0-tiq kwa-y Etce dlawim, soqt-tuq 
it-is-good that-you net sorrow your wind, go-you absent-hometo-your house,  see-you 
kwa-tce mena ¢e tle siyiken.” Te-iloms nfs  kalé te swiwelis i te 
alwent-your son & your wife.” He contented remains the youth at the 
tlumstans te Qiméimanks. Té hot te kwénas skit kum té kwal tle gdmémangs : 
house-of the old-women. Itpaseda few days then she said the old-woman : 
“Weyila, émats klém skwa esd yi" Té-tloms weket-it tle 
“Haste, grandson, now  ahall you-go home.” They opened-a-trapdoor the 
gimémanes tk stesct i te telteim-mali.® ‘Té-tlims kwinits te tf-kitea,  té 
old-women close to the — fire-place. They take a large-baaket, they 
nitwieas é¢mats, té-tlims k~aiséts te Qailim, té yootaa (E éimates' ; " Q4-taugq 
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wiwik'woskm'’-auq weem kaias te kitea, yekwérdt-teiq kum tlal-teig" kwa 
uncover-yourself should stop the basket, just-ahake-you then again-you presently 
so =soppElem.” Té  tlilet 3635 = kum kworm* kaiyé, té 
goon descending.” He commences tovlescend when down-somedlistance he-stopa, he 
yekwerdt kum Qi ketltas pflem: t& wikwisem, te-tlims sie Emytlt a 
rolls-abont bat not proceed to-deseend ; he uncovers-his-face, he (thereupon) goes back-up to 
te kwaitem. Teé-tlime otlot-ét, te-tlims nuwéyét tll: 6 <Gtlotas te 
the sun-land. They seold-him, they put-him-in-they again; they inetruet the 
emats ; “Toi we-kinam-niig-auq ci-skékak” kum teat wikwosEm-teiq.” 
grandson (thus): “Only  when-hear-it-you some-crow then now  wuneover-yourself,” 
Té swénim stégas te sonndl-eh  xtle selas. Té kanam-niig-as tle 
He Jike-as did = the instructions-their of-his grandmother-his. He heard-tt the 
skekak, kum té teat wikwisEm. Té-tlams sds yitltwas te kiatea 
crow, then he now unecovered-his-face, He went running-round-with the basket 
i ti swiya, hoi kwé-tlim sis ct te katea. Té-tloms sis 
aver this oountry, this-done, that went out-of-aight the basket. He _atarta 
émac tk swiweElis, t§ soqtas tle siyakcaus yicitas te menas: t@ kwal te 
walking the youth, he perceives his wife-his carrying the son-hia; he calle-out the 
méman: “Ta! té kwo-kwuth te mi.” “TO sis,” "te ma 
little-one; “Mother! he is coming the father.” “Be quiet” {sho bids him), “Father 
kwo-kwutt "™ té teat yilkliterm tlk tans, 6 sdqtas te swikites 
is-coming " (he repeats), She now turnaround the mother-his, she sees the husband-hers 
té-tloms tekafe, té kwutt gmenf te switkites, té tlals tekaic stesét tle 
she site-down, he comes there the husband-her, he also sitedown close to-the 
siyakcaus. Té ¢lemtas te minas té qaiqaukm; té wilactkm tr stomic té 
wife-hix, He takes-up the son-his they both shed-tears; he questions the man, he 
wilatas tle siyakgaus; “Kwintea tle netedli ne-siyakeau?” “Kwo 
oaks the wife-his; “Where fis) the other my-wife/" (She replics) "“Long- 
wEtl swikac nétl tee man kwé'-swikites.” 
time-since married itis your father husband-her,” 


Noles and Explanations of the Tert, 
' alyalekpaws, distributive form with possessive suffix of third person from siyiipaw or 
siyithya 


2 teteiitctlem, iterative reduplication to expresa the frequency of his action, from (eitiem 
or fetter! mami, 

* keq-ili, This compound is very interesting and shows usa that the numeral auflix for 
“people” may be eompoonded with other than numeral elements, ieq being an adjectival 
pronoun signifying much or many, Cf, awhgill (below in this text} = “ both.” 

'Homs, This form ia here given three times without the usual prefiz #. This is the 
more noticeable as (é-(ldma is so uniformly employed. The final « marks ita pronominal 
character. When employed as a simple demonstrative it Jacks this inflective element eo 
characteristic of the third person, fldm takes several prefixes, the commonest of which are 
f#, f@ and Lad, 

* fwd-tein, This particle £18 is very interesting in its function. It is the mme as the 
fed above in the preceding paragraph, When compounded with the pronown it haa a 
temporal-locative signification. It refers to something that has taken place elsewhere and 
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earlier. Other examples of its usage are palit éud-kwotL 4 te nx-kifmstan, “Often he came 
to my house.” Té é)-yOtas tetng-ateidd, “he killed my dog.” See other examples in this story. 

* fwd. Here we see another and independent nsage of this particle fivi-xm. Here it 
takes the verbal suffix. 

* tat-kdps. I have here translated thie term as “companion,” but this t scarcely the 
signification of the compound, édpa is the compound term for fire,” while faf siguities rather 
* across,” “on the other side.” In the Siciatl tat-kdps conveys the idea of each one sitting on 
tlie opposite side of the fire. Cf. the compound tat-fwat in the sentence above né & te tat- 
kwit tie stélo, on the “bank” of the river, that is on the “far” bank. faf-nenia in the 
sentence above, t8 kwasaa tat-nenix, it warmed “all of them,” 

* The suffix seen here ia the numeral suffix for long round things 

* mali isa auflix used in various compounds with the sense of “ place." 

» wind watm-aug, reduplicated form of wik'wisem. This form ia employed here to 
impress upon the youth that he must not keep bobbing up his head to see what progress he 
wae makine, | 

“ ¢lal-tewg. We have here a good instance of the adverb taking the pronominal 
inflection of the verb, 

@ oj. This particle always conveys the notion of “remoteness” or “out-of-sight-ness.” 
Cf, aie ci te katca (below), “went ont-of-aight the basket.” 

& ind-ciett. Ave, as employed in this compound, implies that the father and husband 
was looked apon as being “lost.” He had vanished from his wife's and child's sight entirely. 
(é kwd-leewtt, might perhaps be better rendered by “the lost one ia returning.” 


The Sun Afyth. 

There was once an old man who had a son. The youth had two wives. He 
was a fine hunter, and often went hunting with his companions. Une day, when 
they were all out hunting together, they got very cold. In order to warm them, 
he went up to a tree and kicked it. Immediately the tree began to burn, and 
they all gathered round to warm themselves, When they were well warmed, they 
set off again on their hunting. Presently they came upon some mountain-goats 
and deer. The young man killed them all. They then cut up the game and each 
taking his pack started homewards, When they came to the river, the youth, 
whose name was Tleyekickin, left his pack on the bank and went on home without 
it. When he arrived, he informed his father of what he had done, and bade him 
yo to the bank of the river and fetch the pack. The old man set out, and, 
reaching the spot, proceeded to pack home the meat. As he was crossing the 
river his pack strap broke, and the pack fell into the water. He made a clutch 
for it, but failed to secure it; again he tried, and yet a third time, but failed to 
secure it. By this time he had got into deep water, and the current carried him 
off his lews and he was drowned. He floats off down the river, and as he goes he 
is changed into a piece of wood. In course of time the piece of wood is carried 
into a strange country. There are a great number of people about there, and a 
woman, seeing the piece of wood took a fancy to it, drew if out of the water, and 
took it home with her, saying as she did so: “IT will use it for a dish when I eat." 
At supper-time she took the piece of wood and placed her food upon it; but she 
had scarcely begun to eat when all the food suddenly vanished. Thereupon she 
took up the piece of wood and threw it from her, When it fell it began to ery 
like a baby, and, in a moment, was changed into a little child. She went to it, 
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and took it up and nourished it; and in four days the child became a young man, 
Soon after he set out for his own home, When he arrived, and saw his son, he 
determined to take revenge upon him. So he went to the side of a tree and 
defecated, and gave instructions to his excrement in this wise, “When my eon 
comes, I desire that you shall be changed into little birds.” The old man then 
went home, and said to his son; “Son, I saw just now in yonder tree some very 
pretty birds.” “ Yes," said the son,“I will go and get them.” So he took his 
bow and arrows, and went over to the tree. He shot all his arrows at the birds, 
but was not able to kill them: He then climbed the tree, and as he climbed the 
tree stretched upwards into the sky. He presently reached the birds and as he 
sought to seize them, they turned to excrement in his hand. Shaking his hands 
to cleanse them, he sought to descend the tree, but was no longer able to see down 
below, He wept at his predicament, and proceeds to the top of the tree and 
arrives in the Sun-land. It appears to him to be a very fine country, and he seta 
of walking. Presently he hears a strange knocking sound, and on approaching the 
spot from whence it came, perceives two old women who were both blind. The 
noise is caused by one of the old women preparing their food. He sits down 
beside them, and when the old woman passes the food she has crushed to her 
companion, he intercepts it and eats it himself. The one who had been thus 
robbed eried out for her share. “Did you not get what [ just passed you 7” 
questioned the other. “No, I have had none.” Again the other passes her food, 
and again it is intercepted by the young man. Three times this is done, and then 
the old woman who was passing the food suspected the presence of someone among 
them, and called out: * Are you my grandson?” ‘The young tan replied in the 
affirmative, and, taking some medicine leaves, puts them in water and sprinkles 
the old women with the liquid, and thus restores their sight. He then left them, 
and went on walking. Presently he came to a large river, in which were many 
salmon. Pulling a hair from his leg, he threw it on the ground and immediately 
it became a strong line. Taking the line, he returns to the old women, and told 
them that the river beyond them contained lots of salmon, and bade them make 
the material he had brought into a net. The old women thank the youth, and one 
of them says to him: “ Oh, grandson, don’t disturb your mind abont your going 
home; you shall get back all right by-and-bye to your wife and son." The young 
man curbs his impatience, and abides in the house of the old women. Some few 
days later, the old women said to him, “Get ready, grandson, now you shall go 
home.” Thereupon they opened up a hole close to the fireplace, and, taking a 
large basket, bade the young man lie down in it. They then attach a long line to 
the basket, and instruct the youth in this wise: “When you are going down, if 
the basket should stop, don't uncover yourself; just shake it, and then it will go 
on descending again.” They then let down the basket, which continues to descend 
without any trouble for a considerable distance. but presently it stops, Forgetful 
of the old women’s instructions, he uncovers himself to learn what is the matter, 
but no sooner has he done so, than the basket immediately returns to the upper 
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land. The old people seold him for his disobedience, and further instruct him 
saying: “Only when you hear a crow calling, then uncover yourself and get out; 
that will be your country.” This time he did as they told him, and after a while 
got to the bottom and the cry of the crow. He thereupon uncovered 
himself, and got out, and taking hold of the basket, ran round with it in a great 
circle till presently it was drawn up again to the upper regions. When the basket 
lad gone out of his sight he set off walking and presently perceives before him his 
wife carrying his son, The little one recognizes him and eries out: © Oh, mother, 
here is my lost father coming back.” The mother chides him, and bids him be 
quiet, but the boy eried out again: “ My father is coming.” The mother now 
turns round, and perceives her husband. She sits down, and he comes and sits 
down by her side and takes the little boy in his arms. They all shed tears of 
gladness at their reunion. Presently the man questions the woman and asks 
where his other wife is. She tells him that his father had taken her soon after his 
niysterious disappearance. 


Those familiar with the folklore of the Thompson Indians will at once 
perceive that this story is a somewhat imperfect version of Snikiip and his son 
N’tlikeumtem. Throughout the whole story there is a lack of local detail, This, 
and the several omissions, mark it as a borrowed form, It reached the Siciatl very 
probably through the Lillooets. 


Stealisten Sqaqcam. 
Salmon Myth, 
Netedli méman Gagagelém né & te kwotlko,’ kum té kwindtem a te 
ime litth-boy swimming m the eeu, then he wnoi-taken by o 


stedlisten, t6 nEkimstom, té s0OCtC«KE E-0l?-tlup, té soqgtas 
aalmon, he dived, he went-down the into-unknown-depths, ho saw (the) 
ef-tlup, Qik't’ sewotl nk, steweqt tcig, te stealistEn ga steilistenas* 


far-bottom, no water there, very dry, the salmon (was) not merely-a-salmon 
awindm kwa e-cl-skilmiaq, té 80 améwitendm tz méman, té né tk méman 
like-ay some disguised-person, he goes he-takes-home the boy, he ia the little 
skwitts & te stedlisten. Pala ekwomai teté skwinés te méman skalset 4 te 
aiave of the salmon. One year there stays the boy along-with the 
stedlisten. Té hdl tx pala skwomai, kum té hotya te stcilisten, 
al mOn. lt is-finished the one year, then they are-ready the ealmon (for 
qdqawom tk gécécal stelilisten, Sqats kwes kwutL 
the spawning grounds) crying the little mlmov. § They-desire that-they go 
skumét 4 te stlitlauét, kum t&é kwal te gigimemanks*: “Qi-tcalap cap 
with the parents-their, but they say the old- people : “ Not-you yet 
skumét. moa skwa skwomai cP-hoi, kum teat ai-teilap.” Kwénétem a 
with-ua, four shall-be years yet-completed, then now o-you.” It-is-ween by 
tk meman te slelacdts tk stealisten. Teé-tloms  Odligét & te snukegftl-ét. 
the boy the doings-of the salmon. They get-into-they the canoes-their. 
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tetloms kwutL-Gt i te stéltoli’ steqwét kwickwie, keq te stélémiat, 
they comé-they to a creek, very giad, much the singing, (and) 
mimikkm® & t& ti-sénko. Trqwiném’ 4 te stedlisten tx  kwo-kwéi te 
jumping in the big-water. It-is-known to the salmon when dead t 
swakitsotl® Ge te ménasotl’ aE te siatyasotl® Té kwutL améwit te méman, 
husband or a child or a friend. He comea home the boy, 
té tartas te stlatlatias: “Qi-teap  woqsistap® te stedliaten 
he instructs the relatives-his (on this wise): “Don’t-you break-neck-you the salmon 
kwes ots kwutL dmeni a te atala.” 
when first come into the river.” 


Notes and Explanations of the Text. 

+ Andtltd means the “inner sea” or waters of the channels and inlets in eontradistinetion 
to #nkd, the sen proper or ocean, 

* See notes on this particle in preceding text. 

* The animals of the myths are always regarded as different from those now living. 

‘ Qa¢dmémans, reduplicated form employed here to mark the saying of the several 
parents, 

* Stelals, diminutive of «dls, river. 

* Mimit-sm, reduplicated to express repetition of action, 

' Trqwiném, to know tntuitinely without inférmation. 

* Suffix of “ post" states and conditions, uniformly employed iv this manner in this dinlect 
to mark the “dead " from the “living.” 

* Hoq-«ist-ap, a compound term with incorporated object. 


The Salmon Myth. 


4 little boy was once swimming in the sea when he was seized by a salmon. 
He was taken down into the lower depths and saw the bottom of the sea, Tlere 
was Do water there, everything was quite dry. This salmon was not a common 
salmon, but a person who could assume salmon form. He took the boy home with 
him, and made him his slave. For a whole year he lived with the salmon, When 
the year had passed, the salmon got ready to start for their spawning-grounds, 
All the little salmon began to ery to go too, but the old people remonstrated with 
them, and told them they could not go till they were four years old. The little 
boy observed all that the salmon did, and took note of their lives and doings, 
When they were ready to start, they all touk their canoes and made for a small 
ttream. They were a very glad and merry party, and sang and jumped in the 
water, When the salmon went up the stream into shallow water, the little boy 
yot out and went home and instructed all tho people how they should treat the 
salmon. They were on no aceount to break the neck of the salmon they caught in 
the early days of the run, he told them, or the salmon would never return, 


It is believed that the salmon always know when anyone is dead. 


; They 
will never yo near where a corpse lies. 


, ose 


3 a 
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Te Kaikg é¢ te Skaiakenék-. 
The Eagle and the Chel. 

Palit teiteatetlem te kaike ée te skalakentk.  Qiiqai-niig-as-ét 
Alwaye hunting (were) the eagle and the owl Killed-them-they 
te krq titateflmiiiq, steqwét keq te tlenakwét ce te sltuk i te thrmstanét. 
the many animals, very many the skins-their and the meat im the house-their. 
Qak’t* stydkeautt, Ne-a-te-pila skélt kum t& so @méwke tk ten cinill 

(Boat) ne wife-thoy. One day then they go for-a-walk the two 
kaizqneqwewes' tlentlanai, Té sixjtasét te thimstan, t@ #0 tekalc, 
voung-aisters worker, They saw-they a house, they went (and) sat-<down, 
tlk tlewot i te pila lias, kum té so tle kuti fi-te-pala lAas, Té 86 
the elder on one bed, then she went the younger on-the-other bed, Tt came 
ninat, kum té kwutL améwit te kaikg. Teé QAQ0GES, kum té@ tlal 
evening, then he came home the eagle, It waa-a-little-while, then lie also 
kwitL améwit te skafakenck, Ef te kwiléwon-ét stkmtomic fi tk 
contin home the owl, Glad the  hearta-their men for the 
siydlekean-@t. Tle kuti siydkeaus te kaikg; @1 méman te mknas, Tle 
wives-their. The younger wife-his the eagle; fine little-boy the son-hers, The 
tléwet siyakeans te skainkenck’; hoham te snas mfna, TG 30 puksitus 
eller wife-his the owl ; (a) frog the her child.. She went shie-put-it 
a4 te selétl Auko skélt ofteiteatctlem-tt. Té  gigigms kum kwé-qi 


in the Inke, Every day hunting-they. It is-a-little-while they not 
améwitastt.  Slukvim te siydlxkganét, Té-tlims sotiwonét te slentlinal: 
come-home-they. Waiting the  wives-their. They  think-they the women-thie ; 


“Nétlya tle sqenim® kw6-gai-Gt teams awilkkats-otl.” Te-tlimsa kwindt-ét 
“May-be a monster has-killed them our decensed-husbands” They  it-take-they 
Etla tléwet, kum té yactas te ménas tle tlilqetal tle kati, Te 96 

of-the elder, then she packa the boy-her she doee-likewize the younger, They set-oul 
éméwee, té tkamétus-Gt te selatl, ti-lat), steywet ti-sklatl Té-tlims kwals 
walking, they arrive-at-they a Inke, a-big-lake, a-very big-lake. She exclainw 
tlk kuti: “Teastamute't-kwila kwims 8) kwe-temiiy?"® Te-tlom 


the younger : “ What-ahall-we-do that-we-may get-to the-other-sile!" This 
eiaitét &tle tertctas:; “Qosomtourt, ad-c't kwa kwe-témiiig.”* Té-tlime 
reply of-the elder-sister: “Be-quiet, go-we presently acroes."” They 


kwinitét a tle tléwet te hoham-menas, Té yiitkiites i te gailem; té 
take-they of the elder the frog-aon-hor, She pote-in-his-mouth a line; she 
gaktas: “sola nEsim & tk tii-temitiy? te selatl.” Qaqoqes kwks t@ seo 
hids-him; “go swim to the farside-of the Ioke” Presently when he is-guing 
tle héham kum titaiyak. Té jyilicefn;  t@ teeyitem fi te aslaktlas* 
the frog then gets-angry. He turns-round; he is-encournged by the mother-and-aunt. 
Té-tloms soe tlil. Témtlalt a ti-témiig.® Tlé-tlimes tlatiteat tle 
He starta afreah. They-arrive oat the-other-aide. They  behind-leave-they the 
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hoham. Té-tlims 5s #§ émac-it tla. Te gQ&gdgrs kum té 
frog. They = set-off walking-they again. It is-a-little-while then they 
kinam-niigasét ci-galokom, Te soqtasct te tlumstan; té sé Ototig; 
hear-it-they  a-strange-noise, They perceive a ~ house: they go into-the-house ; 
té siqtasét te swalekatset sdagai. Qagders kum té kwotL éni 
they see-they the husbandstheir in-a-dying-condition. Presently then she comes there 
tik Yanéqémékwon, Té qaixm; té-tloms kwals: “Méwéla! so-c't kiksem.” 
the - She loughs; she says: “Come!  let-na-go play.” 
Te-tloms sowét. T3 kwimitem 4 tle tléwet te temtl ée te skwiq. 
They go-they. It is-placed-in-mouth by the elder the red-paint and the white-paint. 
Té yitas tk mEnas i tk qailem. Té-tlims sds qalagaight, Té prktas te 


She gives the boy-her a line. They start sliding-down, She spita-out the 
temtl ¢& te skwog.  Té qaizm tle Yauéqémékwom; sétéwon kwzs- 
red-paint and the white-paint. She laughs the e ; thinking  that- 


kwo-skwoi tle slinai, Té tlilat qigdqikm, kum ta qamilantcistEm - 
the-is-killed the woman, She keeps-on sliding, then she touched-her-on-the-shoulider. 
[The younger sister repeats the same trick.] 
Te kwil tle Yanéqémékwon: “Steqwét @ tz makén-elap, 
She sive the m “Very fine the hair-your, 
tcateastgtcklap?” “Tsat-c't kutlkwat te kweletl Gz tz kwéa qafels, 
how-make-grow-you?” =“ Put-we on-the-erown some pitch and some hot stones, 
tlims kwutL pi tems makén.” “Hiitas tom'eéla!” 
thereupon comes growing our hair,” * Do-it to-me!" (she demands), 
Té-tlime whtas-towht, ta ni, tle neteall, 4 te kwilas, kum té ni, 
They _set-about-it-they. She (standing) by, the one, the belly-her, then ahe by, 
ilk neteili, a te élétcens, Té-tlims kwitest te kwelétl ég ita kwas qniels. 
the other, the back-ber. They  put-they the pitch and also hot stones 
Té —-yasétas «= te-snas maken, kvkrlnantas. Té kwal tle sogndm: 
She throws-forward her-own hair, she-is-befooled. She calle-out the witch: 
“Un-nun-na! qus-tean." Té dtlotem kityé, “Té@ wetl-kwuth pa LE 
“Oh !-Oh!-Oh | sore-I-am.” She bid-her be-quiet, “It iscoming  to-grow your 
maken.” Te tlilat skwinét kum té kwdt. 
hair.” She again cries-out then she diew 


Notes and Explanations of the Text. 

' Raieq-neq-we-wes, ‘This is a aynthetio term of relationship very difficult to render into 
English, Acieg is a word used to designate a younger brother, sister, or cousin. Wry Appears 
in terms which express relationship to one's wife's people as: neq-teOmdicten = wife's brothers 
und sisters, ieg-id-nem-fen = wife's relations generally, and the latter elements of the compound 
are seen in the term for “ youths.” 

‘Sernim. The use of this term in Siciat] is very interesting. tia the term for ® Doctor” 
in the Halkomdlem and Skqdmic. 

* KRwe-témiiq, cf. with this ti-tdming below. Thess prefixes are locative particles with 
meaning similar to the cla. and frons- of the Latin. 


* There is no equivalent for this term in English. Both mother and aunt are equally 
Waltlas. | | 
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The Eagle and the Owl. 


_ Once upon a time Eagle and Owl lived together in the same house. They 
were great hunters, and always had a goodly supply of meat on hand; but 
there was one thing that they both lacked and that was the possession of wives, 
They were both wifeless. Now it happened one day when they were off hunting, 
two young women, sisters, in one of their walks came by where Eagle and Owl 
lived, and seeing their house went into it, On entering they perceived that 
it contained two beds, and the elder sister straightway appropriated one of these, 
and the younger the other. A little after sunset, Eagle and Owl returned from 
their hunting and found the young women there. They were delighted to see 
them and each took one to wife; Eagle choosing the younger and Owl the elder 
sister, In due course of time each woman gave birth toason. To the younger was 
born a fine male child, but the offspring of the elder was a frog, which the mother 
placed in the lake #8 soon a3 it was born. Eagle and Owl continued their hunting 
and went off day by day into the woos as before. One day they failed to 
return when night set in. The sisters waited day after day for them, but they 
came not, Said one to the other,“ TI fear some dreadful monster has killed our 
husbands, and they will never return to us more.” At last they determined to 
wait no longer for their coniing but go and search for them. So they set out 
together, each taking her child with her. When they had been walking for some 
time they came to a very broad lake, and the younger said to the elder,“ How 
shall we ever get across?" “ Oh, don't you worry about that,” was the response, 
“we shall get across all right presently.” And as she spoke she took a long line 
and fastened it in the mouth of her frog-child like a bit, and instructed him to 
swim before them across the lake, while they would follow after walking on the 
line, When they had gone some way in this manner the frog-boy grew restive 
and stepped and turned round; but his mother and aunt soothed aud encouraged 
him and he set off again, and in course of time they all reached the other side in 
safety. Here the women left the frog at the edge of the lake and set off walking 
again. When they had been travelling for some time they heard a strange noise 
and perceived before them a house. They enter this, and find their husbands 
there at the point of death. Presently the witch-monater, whose house it was, 
came home and found them there. Her name was Yanéqemékwon. She grins 
when she sees the women; and, in order to destroy them, proposes that they shall 
play at sliding down the mountain. Now this mountain, after a short declivity, 
falls abruptly, and precipitates the venturesome slider into a yawning chasm, 
hundreds of feet below. Thus the witch-monster thought to rid herself of the 
wives of her victims. But the elder sister took the magic line she had used in 
crossing the lake, and, fastening one end about herself, gave the other to the little 
boy to hold. She also, the better to deceive Yanéqémékwon, put into her mouth 
aome red and white paint. After that, she started to slide down the mountain 
side, and as she vanished over the edge of the chasm, she spat out the paint which 

Vow AXXIV, E 
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she had in her mouth, The witch-woman, perceiving this, believed it to be her 
brains, which had been dashed out in her fall. Thereupon she langhed a hideous 
laugh, but even while she langhed the woman returns, brought back by the elastio 
strain of the magic rope, and touches her on her shoulder, and she perceives that 
her scheme has failed. It is now the younger one's turn to slide. But she does 
the same as her sister; and when the witch is laughing in glee over her supposed 
death, she in like manner is drawn back, and to the witeh’s astonishment, stands 
by her side unhurt. Yanéqémékwon is now struck with the long glossy hair of 
the two women, and openly admires it, asking them how they make it grow BO 
luxuriantly, It is now the sisters’ turn to deceive, So they reply that the 
abundance of their tresses is the result of their putting pitch and hot stones on 
their heads. Yanéqimékwon requests them to treat her hair in like manner for 
her. They consent, and set about doing it, the one standing behind, and the other 
in front to hold her down. They cover her head with piteh, and then place burning 
stones upon it; and the woman behind brings forward her own hair and lets the 
ends hang down over the witch’s face in order to induce her to believe it 
was her own hair growing. The pain of the burning pitch and stones mukes 
Yanéqemékwon struggle and ery out, but the sisters hold her down, bid her keep 
quiet, and declare that her hair is beginning to grow. The increasing pain makes 
her struggle and cry out again, and she would fain have rid herself of the cause 
of her agony, but it is too late now, and she presently expires. 
Te Asg Ge te Skwita, 
The Seal and the Raven. 

TE skwatd né tle dlis asq. Te so te skwato dlotl & te snukoftls, “Te 

The mven had a sister seal, He went the raven into the canoehis. He 
so) tas fi te «oskwints tle dlis. Te neimtem 4 te sétltena Te 
went there on a  visit-to his sister She prepared «ime food-her, She 
tepEnateoiyem tle asg, t6 sitéq te sgea Tea étiten te skwito; té hotyiicin. 
roaste-her-hands the weal, It drips the oil. He eats the raven; he is-satisfied. 
Kum té-tloms kwils: “nes-qat kwens costog ci-tila a te tifgel.” Té-tlims 
Then he maya: “T-desire that-I adopt one of the family,” She 
kwills tle asqg: “@f néotl skwa tle kérkti soswaug.” Té-tlime sie te 
replies the seal: “good it-is shall the youngest go-with-you,” He woetit-to the 
skwit teau Olt] té a te snukoftly keastt ée tle sélitns. Té ao yilyilein. 
raven beach into he the canoe-hia they-get and the nioce-his They go back. 
Té s§ onéwon. t@ wilatas tle séliins: « Qi-i-tciy kwok‘amaug?” Té lewial 
He went half-way. He questions the niece-his:  “ Not-you  thirsty-you?" She answers 
Hz méman: “Kwokam-tein.” Té-tlims tlilie te skwéto, Te  tékom. 
the little-girl : “ Yes,-thiraty-I-am," He ulls-ashoro the myen. They Juno pont, 
Té keliskm tle méman t@ sitéakwatem kle skwitd, Te kwoindm 
She stoops-to-drink the little-girl sho is-struck-on-the-head by-the raven. She iskilled 


Kle skwits, Té olotl tias 4 te snukoftl; kum té = vi, Ta 


hy-the maven. He puts her-into the canoe ; 


Men he goes home. He arrived 
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amiwit. Té tlaicin a tle selifinsotl Té aukg  Hvitas-tins bie 
hone. He feosted on his deceased-niece, He all did-the-same-to every-one-of 
sclinntens Spenali fta tem’cinili Té ankg gai-niq-as teq séliintensotl, kum 
niowes- bis ten = anid two. He all killed-them all nieces-his-lnte, then 
t@ teat so 6mé 6 6tas the dlis Qats tlil kwes-kwiiyits. Kum to gi 
he now went eame there his sister, Desires-he also that-he-may-kill-her, Then he not 
kwoi-niig-as, Té getkm, so a ts sewoth Té alot] a te snukoitls, 
kill-her. She jompa, she-goes into the water. He gete-into the canoce-hia, 
kum t@ 86 yi, Mai stomic te skwitd, steiltcilotl, kwoékwoqgals, keq 
then he goes home. Bad man (is) the raven, always-stealing, always-murdering, big 
éwon, Keqali te siyalekcaus. Té taiyikemitem a te Qeqala, t¢ aiyuwatem, 
liar. Many the wives-hix He wmakes-angry Qeqals, He is-transformed, 
t6@ kwatL tig qaiels ée tle siyikeaus. Hot. 
he becomes changed-to stone and the wife-his. Finished. 
The Seal and the Raven, 

Raven, who lived in one part of the country, had a sister named Seal, who 
lived with her large family in another part. One day, Raven determined bo visit 
his sister; so taking his canoe he set out. Upon lus arrival, Seal set about 
preparing a meal for him, She did this by roasting her hands before the fire and 
extching the oil from them as it dropped into a dish. When Raven had satistied 
his appetite, he told her that he desired to adopt and take home with him one of 
her children. “ Very good,” replied Seal,“ you shall have my youngest daughter.” 
In a little while Raven set out for his home, taking his youngest niece with him. 
When they were about half-way there, Raven asked his niece if she were not 
thirsty. She replying in the affirmative, he pulled ashore. She got out of the 
canoe and stooped down to drink, As she was stooping, Raven struck her on the 
head and killed her. He then places the dead body in the canoe, and makes 
straight for his home. When he arrives, he holds a feast and devours the body of 
hia niece, In like manner, he got possession of all his nieces, twelve in number, 
and devoured them in the same way. When all his nieces had thus been disposed 
of, he makes up his mind to kill and devour his sister Seal; but she is too clever for 
him. When he attempts to kill her, she jumps into the water and gets away. 
Thus defeated in his purpose, he has perforee to return home empty-handed. His 
many crimes and wickednesses shortly after so incensed the Sky God Qegqals that, 
to punish him, he turned both him and his many wives into stone. 


A Seiatl Prophecy. 


Netcali gimémanos tkqwoneqds tét-aukg-stam. (i siyiiwis, sukwenam 4 

One old-man foreknew everything. Not shaman, «same-as =a 

ci- prophet.” kweakwékwal & — ci-kwatem. Cdcot nétl  ci-kwitem- 
prophet. Always-speaking about the-anseen-world, He-taught it was the UnBeen-ak y 


sitlam. Té net tomodsdtl Net! t@ neat-dtl tet-aukg-stam. Teqwonégds 
power (who). He made the-ancienta. It-wasbe made  every-thing. He forekoew 
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e-galeten kwutL skwa i te awfya. Qoywaiagitem a te skalmiuy. 
far-off-white-man come will to this country, Hewnas-disbelieved by the people 
Nectem kwes keq afwons, Teqwontgis t& cemin kwes kwutL skwa 
It-was-regarded as big  lie-his. He fore-told the warriors that come shall 
qailéa. 
to-fight. 
A Siciat!l Prophecy. 

There once lived an old man who was able to foretell everything that was 
going to happen. He was not a shaman but a true prophet. He was always 
speaking to the people about the other world. He taught them that it was the 
unseen Power above who made the ancients and that He had made everything 
they saw. He foreteld of the coming of the unknown white men to this country. 
The people did not believe him; they regarded his statements as great lies. He 
also foretold of the coming of their enemies in battle. 

Notr.—My informants toll me that this person lived some generations ago 
before the coming of the priests. 


Tradition of a (Freat Snowstorm. 

The old people of long ago tell a story of «A severe snowstorm. So deep was 
the snow and so long did the storm continue that the people died in great numbers 
from lack of food. Only the very wealthy were able to procure food at all. To 
sich a pass were the poorer people driven that they not only ate their dogs and 
everything else they conld lay their hands on, in some instances their very 
children, 

This story would appear to be based on actual facts, The tradition of a 
fearfnl and prolonged snowstorm is common to most, if not to all, the tribes of this 
region; and a similar story is recorded with much graphic detail by the old people 
among the Squamish. 

The Thresher Myth. 
Te Stalacin Soigiam. 

Once upon a time some of the people of the village perceived a sea-otter 
(Keltéete), They hastened to take their bows and arrows and shoot it. The 
otter was struck in the tail with an arrow and captured. It is given to the man 
who shot it, and he kills and skins it, As there was much blood on. the hair, he 
left the skin soaking in the water and told his wife to go and wash it. When the 
woman had cleansed the skin, and was washing the blood from her hands, it floated 
a little way ont from the shore, Upon seeing this the woman pulled wp ber skirts 
and went in after it; and just as she put her hand upon it, the skin jumped up 
and caught the woman in its arms, being changed at the same moment into a 
thresher (Stalacin). Imuinediately the surrounding water was full of threshers. 
When the hushand learns what has happened, he becomes very angry, He 
paints his face with black, white, and red paints, and puts a large quantity of 
eigle down upon his head. He then takes his spear and harpoon, gets into his 
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eanoe, and goes after the threshera. When he approaches they all dive. He 
waits for them to come up again, but they do not come. He goes out a little 
further on the water and drops his anchor. He then takes off all the down on his 
head, and dives into the water after the threshers, When he gets to the bottom 
he finds a very fine country down there. Perceiving a road he set out to follow it, 
and presently comes to a house, When he gets close he sees a crane. It flies 
away crying, “ka, ka, kal” agit goes. “Shut up, erandmother,” said the man, “I 
want to talk with you.” The crane then stopped, and the man asked her if she 
had seen a woman pass that way with the people, “ Yes,” replied the crane, “ I 
saw a woman just now with some people going by here.” The man proceeded on 
his journey, and presently sees in the distance the smoke of another dwelling in 
the centre of a fine valley, When he came to the house, he saw a wild goose 
there. The goose was crying out after its kind, and the man bade it he quiet. 
“Shut up, grandmother,” says he, “and tell me have you seen a woman pass this 
way?" “ Yes," said the goose, “she passed by here just now.” The man goes on 
here again, and, in a little while, pereeives before him the smoke of another 
dwelling, Upon reaching it, he sees that it is inhabited by a sléin (aquatic bird 
not identified). It also was making the noise peculiar to its kind, “Shut up, 
grandmother,” said the man to it, “and tell me have you seen a woman pass this 
way?" “Yes,” said the slém, “she passed by here just now.” The man goes on 
a little further, and then, by his magic power, compels the slave of the Thresher to 
go-out and gather firewood, As the slave approaches the spot where he is, he 
chooses a good tree, and gets inside of it. Thus hidden, he draws the slave to him, 
When the slave came to the tree, in which he was hidden, he took his stone chisel 
and hammer, and began to cut it down. When the slave drove the chisel into the 
trunk, the man inside opened his mouth, caught the chisel in his teeth, and broke 
it. When the slave perceives that he has broken his chisel, he tears at its 
loss. The man now comes out of the tree, and, revealing himself, said to the alave, 
“ Give me your broken chisel, and I will make it whole for you.” The slave gave 
him the piece of chisel, and the man put it in his mouth, and by his magic 
joined it to the other piece, which he still retained in his mouth, and made it 
perfect aa before. ‘The slave is very grateful to the man. The latter now asks the 
slave to help him get hia wife back from his master, This the slave consents to 
do, and they plan together how they may outwit the Thresher, The slave chops 
down the tree, and the man, taking a piece of the wood, hides himself within it by 
his magic power, and instructs the slave to carry it home, and put it down just 
inside the door. It is arranged between them that after the slave has made a big 
fire to enable the man to see all over the house and where his wife has been 
placed, he shall go to get water, and when he passes by the fire, shall pretend to 
fall down and spill it all over the fire. Upon arriving at the Thresher’s dwelling, 
the slave set down the piece of wood containing the man just inside the door, as 
had been arranged between them, started a large fire, and then went out to fetch 
some water. In passing by the fire on his return he stumbled and fell, casting 
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the water on the fire, and leaving the room in darkness, The man thereupon 
jumped out from his hiding place, canght up his wife and ran away with her, while 
the slave busied himself in starting the fire anew. When the light of the fire is 
east over the dwelling the Thresher and his friends perceive that the woman hus 
got away. They all start off to pursue her, the slave going with them. Now 
the slave was by far the swiftest runner of them all, and, coming first to the 
runaways and wishing to aid them, he pretends to fall down, and where he fell 
there immediately sprang up a lofty mountain between the man and his wife and 
their pursuers. By the time the latter have climbed the mountain, the former are 
well on their way, but before the man can get to the spot over which his canoe 
is moored they are upon him again. The grateful slave again came to their 
rescue, and raised a second barrier between them and the pursuers by casting 
himself on the ground as before. Before the Thresher people could cross this 
secon mountain the man reached the line hanging from his canoe and jerking 
it violently is pulled up to the surface with his wife in his arms by his brother 
who is waiting in the canoe for him, They immediately pull for the shore and 
only just reach it in time to escape the angry threshers, who, as soon aa the 
fugitives got to land, guve up the chase and troubled them no more. 


The Eagle People. 

There was once a chief who had many wives. In his tribe there was a great 
number of young men. Now one of these youths fell in love with one of the 
ehiefs wives. She was the most beautiful of them all. At first she would take 
no notice of him, but, in the end, she yielded and spent most of her time with 
the young man, When the chief learnt of his wife's infidelity, he sought to find 
who her lover was. To do this, he laid a trap for him. He sent ont a number of 
men to collect pitch, This he spread over his unfaithful wife's bed, and the 
following night when the young man went to visit her he laid down ou the pitch, 
which adhered to his back. When he essayed to get up in the morning, he found 
himself held back by the pitch; and, in order to get up at all, was obliged to go 
away with the bed-board sticking to his back. The chief was looking for this, 
aud had the young man seized and thrown into the water. When the youth 
found himself in the water, he prayed to Qeqals to save him. The sky-god heard 
his prayer, and calmed the water all around him. For ten days he floated with 
the tide, with the board still fastened by the pitch to his back. By the tenth day, 
the heat of the sun had so melted the pitch that he was able to rid himself of the 
bound, <A little while after, he found himself on the other side of the sea and drew 
liimeelf ashore, He felt very sad and cried very much at the thought of his lonely 
condition. He threw himeelf on the beach, and covered hig face with his blanket, 
Thos he remained for a long time. When the sun was well up, and he was feeling 
a little better, he felt something touch his feet and looked up quickly to see what 
it was. Seeing nothing, he covered up his face again, He had no sooner done 80 
than he felt the touch repeated. He raised his head a second time and looked 
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round, but nothing was visible, and he covered himeelf a third time, This 
oceurred many times; at last, feeling sure that somebody was playing hima trick, 
he set about discovering who it was, Instead of wholly covering his face, he so 
wrapped the blanket about him that he could peep out all the time. Presently he 
perceived a mouse come out of a hole near his feet. “I see you, Mouse,” he cries, 
“vou needn't hide any more.” Mouse now stays and, sitting down by the young 
man’s side, asks where he had come from. The youth replies, “I came from the 
other side of the water: Kao threw me into the sea and I floated here, But 
where do you live?" Mouse replies,“ We have a house over yonder. Many young 
women live there. Iam their slave.” Now the young women had seen the youth, 
and had sent Mouse to him; and, althongh he could not see them or their dwelling, 
they were at that very moment peeping at and discussing him. One said, “T will 
take him for a hushand.” Another said, “No, you sha'n't, I will have him;” and 
ao said all of them, Mouse now brings the youth tothe house. When they got in, 
he perceived a number of girls sitting down in a line, Being a fine-looking young 
man, the women all admired him greatly and each desired to possess him for 
herself. He sits down before them, and the first woman asks him," Will you take 
we for your wife?” Before he had time to reply, each of the others made the 
same request. The young man would have been greatly embarrassed if Mouse 
had not forewarned him of what would happen. “ Refuse them all,” he had told 
him, “except the last one. Take her for your wife; her father is a very rich 
man." Acting on Mouse's advice, he chose her for his wife. As they talked 
together, she said, “ My father will come to-morrow and offer you your choice of 
two eagles, one the black, the other the bald-headed eagle. Choose the black one. 
1 will take the white-headed oné for myself." Next day the old man came, and 
did as his daughter had said. His wife now instructed him to put on his eagle's 
skin. She did the same with hera, “Now, I will teach you how to fly and 
eateh fish,” said she; “only be careful to follow my instructions. There is a 
monster who floats on the water. Don't be tempted to catch him, or he will 
lead you to your death.” He becomes a very successful fisher, and secures all 
kinds of marine game auch as salmon, porpoises, seals, and whales. So excited 
is he with his sport that he forgets all about the monster. Lying on the surface 
of the water, he sees in the distance what looks like a large fish. He flies 
towards it, and fastens his talons in its flesh, Just as he does so, his wife 
perceives what he has done and the great danger he is in, and flies to his rescue, 
He was in the power of the monster, The creature now endeavours to drag him 
under the water, and when his wife reaches him, only his head is visible. She 
seizes him by the hair and calls to her father and brothers and other relatives to 
vome and help. ‘They hurry to her aid and many other eagles also rush to assist. 
They struggle together for a long time, but, in the end, the eagles win. The 
monster is torn asunder, and the youth carries the portion he held ashore. They 
all rejoice at their success, and talk of his wonderful escape. When a year had 
passed by, a son Was horn to him. As goon as the child began to speak, he cried 
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incessantly for his paternal grandparents, This makes the father desire greatly to 
get back to his own home, but knowing how far away acrogs the water it was, he 
saw no hope of ever reaching it and became very sad in consequeuce. When his 
father-in-law (Swenem) perceived his sorrow, he said to him, “Son-in-law 
(Steeuftas), don't be downeast: you shall go back to your home by-and-bye.” The 
next day his father-in-law took a small canoe, and, placing a carved figure at each 
end, placed his son-in-law and his danghter and her child in the centre of it, He 
then pushed the canoe into the water, and said," Go, carry them home” The 
canoe thereupon went of itself. ‘There was no lack of food for the journey, for the 
old man had given them a magic glove full of choice meat which never got empty: 
Tn course of time, they crossed the sea and reached the village of the young man. 
Tt was night and very dark when he arrived, and no one knew that he had come. 
But next day, it soon became noised abroad, and everybody came to see him; 
above all, the young women of the village. They all desire to have him for their 
husband, but he declines all their offers. Next day he gave a great feast. His 
wife opened the glove in which their food was stored and took out what was left. 
It filled two houses. He now cooks it, and by his father-in-law's magic, is alile to’ 
boil this vast quantity in one small kettle, He now invites all the people of his village 
to share the food with him. When they are assembled, one of the guests, whose name 
was Raven, makes funof the small pot in which the food was cooking. “Somebody 
will go short,” said he,“ if that is all you have to offer us. I could put all that pot 
holds in iny own spoon.” The young man and his wife say nothing, but take three 
smmall dishes ond pour the meat into them and ask the people to help themselves, 
This, with much scrambling, they did, and to their surprise the dishes ever 
remained full, Raven tried hard to empty them, but found it beyond his power. 
However much was taken out, more remained behind, until everybody was 
sitistied. When all were filled, then the pot was empty. 

When their guests had all gone, the wife says to her husband,“ Now you must 
be very careful and not go with any other women, If you are unfaithful to me I 
shall go away and leave you.” On the following day, his wife wanting some water, 
he took a bucket and went to the creek to fetch her some, When he got to the 
ereek, all the girls in the village were there on the lookout for him. One of them 
enticed him to go into the woods with her, and he, forgetful of his wife’s warning, 
aceepted her invitation, and went with her, Some time later, he retarted to his 
home with the water. When he sets the water down, his wife takes an eagle quill 
and, dipping it in the water, holds it up and examines it. By this means she 
learns of his inlidelity. She throws away the water, and will have none of it. 
Said she to him, “You have broken your promise tome, Now T must leave you.” 
So saying she took her child, and went down to the beach. He follows her, and 
beseeches her to turn back. She does not stop, but bids him go home and leave 
her, saying as she went, “ Lf | turn my face towards you, you will die.” When she 
got to the water, she did not seek her canoe, but walks straight on, and the water 
supported her. He follows close behind her, in like manner the water aleo 
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supporting him. Again he begs her to return with him, but she answers, “ Nay, I 
can return no more; but go you home.” He replies, “ I will never leave you,” and 
continues to walk after her, beseeching her, every few steps, to stop and turn back 


with him. Thus they continue for a long way; and she, at last weary of his 


importuning, turns round towards him. Immediately the waters cease to hold him 
up and he sinks beneath them and is drowned, 


The Mink and the Wolf. 


Young Wolf one day went out hunting. When several days had passed, his 
friends thought he must be lost, and went to look for him. In the meantime, 
Mink went down to the water to fish. As he sat in his canoe fishing, he saw 
Young Wolf on the beach, Wolf calls to him to come ashore, but Mink pays no 
attention to him: Wolf, however, continues to importune him, and Mink presently 
pulls ashore and takes him into his canoe. When he is seated, Mink asks him if 
he likes sea-urchins’ eggs: Wolf replies that he does, Mink then bids him help 
himself, saying, “ Eat as many as you like, but eat only the white ones, don’t eat 
the red ones.” Wolf falls to and devours a great many. When he had finished, 
Mink says, “If you want to go to sleep now, lie down in the bottom of the canoe 
and rest your neck on the thwarts” Wolf does so, and is soon fast asleep. 
Presently, Mink tokes his knife, and cuts Wolf's throat with it so that he dies. 
He now pulls ashore, skins Wolf, and takes the pelt home with him, and hangs it 
by the fire to dry. A little while after, Wolf's grandmother came to Mink’s house 
to buy sea-urchins' eggs. Mink tells her to look at what was hanging before the 
fire. She looked up, and saw her grandson's skin, at sight of which she cnes 
hitterly. Said Mink to her, “ If you want to make that noise you had better go 
outside, T don’t want you blubbering here.” The old woman thereupon left the 


house, and went home, ‘ What ate you crying for?” said Old Wolf and the others. 


She answered them, “Iam erying because I shall never see my lost grandson 
any more; Mink has killed him.” When they hear this, they become very angry, 
and declare they will go and kill Mink; but one says," Don't let us kill him in 
his own house, but let us get him here and kill him.” In order to entice Mink to 
their house, Old Wolf gave a great potlatch, and invited everybody to attend, Mink 
among them. Now the Mink suspects some trick will be played upon him, and 
that the Wolf people will try to take revenge for the murler of Young Wolf; 20 
he takes steps to outwit them. Now Knothole was his grandmother, likewise 
Mouse, and he gives them instructions in this wise. To the former he says, “ li 
the Wolves spring at me, you grow big and let me through.” To the latter he 
says, “ You gnaw all the bows and paddles of the Wolf people so they cannot use 
them without breaking.” ‘They promise to do as he bids them. When Mink 
reached the Wolves’ house, and was fairly inside, they all sprang upon lim with 
the intention of tearing him to pieces, but Mink, being on the lookout for this 
kind of welcome, sprang through the Knothole, and ran down to his cance. The 
Wolves seized their bowa and arrows, and essayed to shoot him; but as Mouse had 
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bitten each bow almost in two, their weapons broke in their hands. Seeing this, 
they threw them aside and rushed to their canoes to follow after Mink on the 


water. No sooner are they fairly started than their paddles snap in two, anil Mink 
gets away from them. But the Wolves are determined to take him, and get new 
paddles and return to the chase. After a long pull, they overtake and capture 
him, and would have bound him with cedar withes, but Mink said to them, “Tt is 
no good tying me with cedar I can easily break that. You had better take a kelp 
line and tie me with that." This they did; then-Mink said, “ Let me dance before 
you kill me.” “Very good,” they answered, “you shall have your dance.” So 
they bring the canoes together, side by side, and Mink begins hie dance, He 
dances first in one canoe, and then in another. Then he puts one leg in one 
canoe, ind the other in another, and bids them separate the canoes u little, “Now 
close up again,” he says, “now open wider.” When the canoes are well apart, he 
suddenly jumps into the water and dives down between them. The Wolves search 
everywhere for him, but cannot find him. Presently Mink pops hia head up out 
of the water, near the shore, and cries out, “ Hullo, you people, what are you doing 
there f" ‘The Wolves pull ashore after him, determined yet to kill him, Mink 
now enters a hole, and the Wolves come and thrust their speara in, hoping to kill 
him; but again Mink outwits them. When they thrust the spears in, he takes 
some of his grandmother's guts and put them on the spears. The Wolves seeing 
this believe that they have killed him, and go out in their canoes again. As soon 
as they are on the water, Mink comes out of his hole and shouts out, “Hullo, you 
people, what are you doing out there?” The Wolves hurry back, and Mink hides --5 
in his hole a second time. Again they thrust their spears in, and again he puts: 
the entrails upon them and deceives them. After awhile, the Wolves go away 
believing Mink to be dead. When they had gone but a few stepa, Mink calla 
them back with a jeer saying, “Why don’t you come and take me?” Time and 
again he thus deceives the Wolves, who, at last despairing of capturing him, go 
awniy for good and leave him. 
LINGUISTIC, 

As far as | am aware, no attempt has been made to set forth the structure 
and grammar of the Siciat! dialect, or collect a glossary of ite terms. The following 
notes and texts will therefore be the more welcome. 

The Siciatl differs considerably from the speech of the contiguous Salish 
tribes; and by the Indians themselves it is considered a difficult dialect to acy uire, 
They tell me that most Sfciat) ean converse in the neighbouring Slaidmon, 
Skqomic and Halkémélem, but that few, if any, members of these tribes ever 
acquire a speaking knowledge of Sfciatl One reason of this is that its vocables 
are mostly foreign to those dialects. In the compilation of these notes, another 
illustration was afforded of the need there is to employ more than one individual 
in our studies of the native speech. The differences in the enunciation of the 
same words by Jack Isidore and Charlie Roberta were often 80. Onsiderable, that 
[ had on several occasions to call upon a third person to determine the form te 
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adopt and record, The personal differences in the speakers of barbarous and 
unlettered languages would appear to be considerably greater than those displayed 
by the speakers of cultivated tongues. This, in the case of the speech of the tribes 
under consideration, is due mainly to the undeveloped state of their phonology and 
the consequent indeterminate quality of many of their sounds, the result of which 
is a strong tendency to permutation in vowels as well as in consonants, This 
tendency is very strong in Sfciatl where n and d; m and b; @, §, ai, are everywhere 
interchangeable in the mouth of the same person and in the same worda: and it is 
utterly futile to attempt to get the natives to distinguish between them, 
particularly the consonants. To them n and d are absolutely alike in sound even 
when uttered by a European, The same may be said of m and b, d and t, and all 
other distinctions of surd and sonant. This confusion of n with d, m with b, was 
at first a cause of much trouble to me; for sometimes I secured the one sound and 
sometimes the other in the same word in different connections; but on account of 
the difference failed to recognize it as the same; the sound for example of 
tevdis-teédo, my dog, not suggesting readily to the ear the more correct form 
tcEn's-tcén®, Many of the differences in the vocabulary will be found to arjse 
from this permutation, and possibly some of the difticulty which the other tribes 
find in acquiring this dialect ia due to the same cause, 

My chief helpers in my linguistic studies were Charlie Roberts and Jack 
Isidore. Others of the tribe gave me occasional help and assisted me in the 
determination of doubtful constructions and sounds. 

An examination of my grammatical notes will show that the Sfciat] differs in 
many interesting features from the dialects I have previously examined. Thus far, 
all examined have shown the employment of a different root for marking the future 
in verbs. The S{ciatl is no exception to this, The radix employed by them is 
totally unlike that in any other dialect. Considerable difference is also seen in 
their pronominal forms; and the temporal affix ne or le of the Halkomelem 
talects is changed to té in Sfciatl. 


PHONOLOGY, 
Vowels. 
aas in English Aat. ias in English pin. 
_ 1 father, Li n pique, 
i, » «all, Qiks » pond, 
fore » nat, io | »  tene 
@ « n | pen, O 4 « One, 
Bote » = Leaey. il » oot. 


E obscure vowel as in English flower: : & terminal vowel only in part 


articulate, 
Diphthongs. 
ai, 43 In aisle ; au, a8 in cow; oi, as in boil: eu, as in few. 
I have called attention in former reports to the indeterminate character of 
the vowel in the Salish dialects of this region. This quality characterizes the 
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Siciatl vowels ina marked degree, particularly the long vowels, There are also 
many ohseure vowel sounds in Sfciatl as in the other Salish dialects; but I have 
refrained from multiplying the symbols for these on account of the “personal 
equation ” in the speech of the natives; no two asa rule, as far as my ear could 
detect, using quite the same sound in the same phrases, And for this reason I 
hold that any attempt at over-refinement of sounds in setting forth the phonology 
of native speech defeats the end in view; the more particularly when the sounds 
have been gathered as is frequently the case, from one person only. For all 
practical purposes the symbol £ as here used serves the purpose of indicating the 
obscure character of the vowel very well. 


bh, asin English. This sound is never used in Sficiatl as the complement of 
p, but is a permutation of am, 

d,as in English. This sound is always a permutation of » in Siciatl and is 
never the sonant of ¢ 

h, as in English. 


kK ow n 
k, a strongly palatized k. 
las in English. 


tl, an explosive palatized 1. 

L, the same but shorter. 

m, 28 in English, everywhere interchangeable with 6. 
p, intermediate between our p ani 6, 

8,48 in English, 


yy ow » #enerally; occasionally intermediate between our @ and t 
Wi rT 1 
yo on " 


q, a8 ch in flock in broad Seotch, 

Q, approximately as wi is uttered in North Britain. 
H, a8 the German ch in deh. 

¢, a8 In English sh, 

G, 28 (A in the word thin, 

te, a8 ch in the word churcA, 

ts, a8 in the word fifa, 

kw, us gu in the word gucandity. 


In the mouths of some of the Sfciatl initial s, runs uniformly into ¢ S, ¢ 
and tl, particularly when finals, are also interchangeable in the speech of some 
natives, 

‘marks a pause or hiatus, as: k’lemdm, to ‘ chop.” 

‘ written Over a consonant indicates that it is uttered explosively with stress, 

as: tpilds, * blind.” 
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Accent, 

Accentuation in the Salish tongue is as marked as in English. But it 
has a wider syntactic and grammatic use than in our language. I have not 
yet satisfactorily determined in my own mind the basic principle of the accent in 
Salish. The fact that the position of the accent in the same word frequently 
varies in the different dialects tends to make the subject more difficult: But 
apeaking broadly two main principles reveal themselves, viz., radix accentuation and 
quantity accentuation. Both these rules are frequently disregarded and the aceent 
is shifted to some other syllable in the word for syntactic and rhetoric purposes. 

It isa common principle in the Salish dialects te distinguish homonymous 
terms by a shifting of the accent, more particularly when the words have an 
etymological identity. Thus: sk‘omai, Actr, and skomui, dog'; metein, fice; and 
mEtein, testicles. 

Nienber, 

Number is distinguished in Siciatl in a variety of ways, as in the other Salish 
dialects. There appears to be no true plural, the same form being used for the 
singular as well as for the plural; but wherever the idea of severalty or 
distribution enters the distinction is effected by a modification of the stem. This 
ia done by reduplication, by epenthesis, dimresis, apheresis, epithesis and hy yoealic 
mutation. Ideas of greatness, abundance or plentitude are expressed by means of 
separate particles, , The following words offer examples of these methods, thus -— 


Swiwelos, boy. awiwewElie, boys. 

stomic, sat. stEmtomic, men, 

qaikls, stone, qEqaikls, stones, 

atyiikop, jet. sisivakop, hurts. 

stekaii, horse. stektéakaitl, horses. 

hoplt, deer. hephopit, deer. 

teitwon, bear. teitcitwon, bears. 

thimstan, Agise, tlitlumstan, houses, 

aya, log. sfyam, logs. (Thisisa very unusual form.) 

klikatl, of klikiwatl, ofd (several), 

Gimémanes, old. gimEmCmanés, old (several). 

stothlemit, oft. stiitotelemit, off (several), 
(render, 


Gender is distinguished in Sfeiatl by the use of demonstrative particles, whieh 
alone possess a formal gender; by the tse of separate words, or by placing the 
terms for “man” and “woman” before or after the class word, thus:— 


th, masculine, tle, or sE, fentninte, 
man, father. tan, mother. 
stomic, man, tlinai, women. 
swiiwElos, boy. tlitlinai, girl. 


' These dogs were reared for the sake of their hair, hence the term, 
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In Siciatl there appears to be no modification of the terma for “man” and 
“woman” when applied to mark gender in animals as in the Halkomelem and 
Skqomie dialects, thus: stomic-teéds, dog; tlinai-teédd, bite. 


Case, 

In the Salish tongue case distinctions are wholly wanting. The relations 
expressed by case-endings are in this language supplied by particles; the Salish 
being an analytical tongue like the English, with which it has many other points 
in common. 

Reduplication, 

Reduplication plays an important rile in Salish and has deeply affected the 
development of its grammatical and lexical forms, It subserves a variety of 
purposes. Primarily its function is to express severalty or distribution. It seems 
also at times to denote the idea of plurality; but on this point I am not yet 
certain, for in many instances where it seems at first sight to mark the plural, a 
closer examination shows that the predominant ilea is really severalty, The ideas 
of augmentation and its opposite, diminution, are also expressed by reduplication, It 
also expresses intensity, repetition, frequeney and prolongation of verbal action, 
collectively, totality, superiority and its opposite, inferiority, and several other 
categories. The expression of these several idens is effected hy phonetic changes 
in the radix or by a shifting of the accent. In words of one syllable the whole 
word is usually duplicated. In words of miore than one syllable the radical 
syllable only is duplicated. This appears to be the general rule, but exceptions 
are not infrequent. | 

Diminutives, 


Examples of diminutive reduplication in Sfeiatl are as follows ;— 


thimstan, hose, tlitlumstan, (utile house, 

stalo, river, sbotKli, riled. 

qaitls, sone. quiqaikls, pebble. 

Leddo, dog, ceteédé, puppy. 

hopit, deer. hohopit, fawn, 

kwodat, porpoise. kwokwodototl, young porpoise. 
kwinis, whale, kwe{a)kwinis'dtl, young whale. 


N.B.—The suflix -Otl seen in the last two is added to distinguish the words 
from homonymous forms in the language : 
kwiitlt, dish; kwakwetlt, platter, 
Other examples of reduplication will be found in the vocal 
texts given below. 





jes and native 


Angmentatives, 
Augmentatives in Sfeiatl are commonly formed by prefixing the partiole 11 
or té to the term, thus: te-thimstan, @ large house; ti-yoiloedt, a great hunter 
ti-stold, « larye river, 
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Sudstanticum Jnstrumentale. 
The instrumental euftix -ten so characteristic of the Salish dialects finds a 
place equally in Steiatl, thats — 


hatyai-tin, arrow, ‘kupatakwolya-tkn, finger-nerel, 
k'ulké-ten, @ well, kwel-tkn, @ stocking, 

po-tEn, a sail. stlosE-tEn, food-mat or tablecloth, 
kwil-ten, speech, language. tlate-ten, Anise. 

tek-Rsdt-tEn, ladder, steps. kwil-ten, a Aiding-place. 
pequlné-ten, @ brush, kwikwinds-tEn, « mirror, 


It. is interesting. to note that no two dialects apply this suffix to the same 
category of terms. It is one of the mogt interesting of the Salish formative 
elements. 

Substantiva oficiatia, 

These are formed in several ways, chiefly by the pretix naks-, secondly by 
reduplication of the stem, and oceasionally by the prefix of abstraction, 8, thus :— 

niks-ateete, a-stutterer: from Abcete, to stutter. 

nikée-stelim, or steltélim or steltel, from teliim, fo sing. 

niiks-6tot, or sktetot, a sleeper: from étot, to sleep, 

slitetat, a dreamer: from utetit, to dream. 

niks-yollogat, or yoyallocat, a hunter; from yotlocdt, to Aunt, 

ateiltcilotl, a robber: from teildtl, do rob. 

kwokwoyiluk, a mirder of one person ; from kwoyiluk, to murder or kill, 

kwowaiyilok, or kwokwaimac, many times « murderer, from same root, 

soomat, « losy person; from oomat, lazy. 

niks-kwekwétlken, an inferprefer: from the reduplicated root kwékwétiken. 

s‘teatcaleten, « fisher; from s'tealéten, to fis. 


Swathehe Nouns, 

The Siciatl usually employ synthetic or incorporative nouns when speaking of 
the body or its parts, and in a few other constructions such as class numerals, tree 
and honse compounds, ete, thus :— 

tenq-is-Em, fo wash the five, 
tsug-0ly-Em, fo wesh the heenels. 
tanq-cin-Em, fo wash the feet. 
tsuq-énas-Em, to wash the chest, 
tauq-Gakwad-Em, fo wash the head, 
also kitk‘abiisem ‘ . 
étla-wildés, J hurt my eye. 
étli-cin, J wrt imy foot. 


' This formation ix different from that of any of the other dialects previously examined, 
It signifies “thing for scratching or digging.” 
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étla-watada, I hurt my ear. 

etli-woiya, I hurt my hand. 

té-tein-sepai-yuk’, J struck my nose. 

té-tein-suk-alalisk, J Aurt sy head (from something falling upon it), 
suk Emiliok’, J hurt my head (by passing through a low doorway, etc.). 
lesiliGk--tein, f Ait my head (by striking the floor with it in lying down), 


The incorporative forms for .howse are, -autg or -tg, for free -al, thus: 
naite-wutQ, ont Aowse; samitg, tiro houses, etc. ; kwoskn-autg, star-house; spal-ai, one 
free; thmeid-ai, (wo trees, etc.; cedar-tree, thqkm-al ; jir-free, pElad-al; maple-tree, 
ktmol-ai, ete. 

For numeral compound forms see under Class Numerals below (p. 69). 

All these synthetic forms may be rendered by the independent forms and 
frequently are. Speaking generally these forms are derived from the older 
elements of the language, and are found with slight modification in all the Salish 
dialecta. 





Compound Nownes. 


The compound nouns in Siciatl are formed as in the other Salish dialects 
examined, by simple juxtaposition, by agglutination, and hy formative elements. 
Abstract nouns are formed directly from the verb stem by prefixing s to them, 
thus: étlten, fo eat; setltmn, foot; kait, fo shout; skait, a shout; kwut, fo see; 
skwut, sight; utetot, fo dream ; sutetot, a dream; teticam, or teteiicam, fo learn ; 
stelicam, or stéteiicam, learning, instruction. 


Personal Pronowns. 


Of these there are in Siciatl three classes, the independent, the copulative 
and the incorporative. The independent pronouns are :— 


I, me, saliyii. we, thnémotl, or némétl. 
thou, niiwil, you, niiklap. 
he or she, té, té-tlOma, ta, ta-tlome. they, 8, é-tlima, ta, tatloma, 


The formes for the third person are really demonstratives, and are usually 
employed without distinction of sex, the context marking this. In constructions 
where it is necessary to distinctly mark the sex sé or Ulé is used for the feminine. 
The distinction between ti and ti, or té-tlOms and ti-tlime, is just that between 
Ate and wle of the Latin. A clear idea of the function of these demonstrative forms 
may best be gathered from a study of the native texts given below. In the plural 
the compound forms are sometimes reduplicated, thus: tatetléma, they. 

A selective significance is given to the pronouns by placing the demonstrative 
particles tk or tle before them, according to the gender, thua :— 


te saliva, JZ. te tinemidtl, we. 
te niiwil, chow. LE niflap, you. 
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Coylative Pronouns. 


/f, -tcin, tein-, -tean, tean-, -an. le, -c't, -teat, -at. 
thow, -teng, teliq-; -tceauy, -aug. For, -tealkp, -ap, -élap. 
he, she, -as, -8, -tas, They, -as, -nswét, -tas, -Ct. 


The function of these will best be seen in the native texts given above. It 
will be seen that they are sometimes prefixed and sometimes suffixed. 
Ineorporative Pronowns. 


These forms present considerable differences from the corresponding ones in 
the dinleets previously examines. 


qatl-némi-tein, f fide thee, qatl-nomi-teil-Blap, J fide your, 

qatl-nomi-c't, we [tke thee. qatl-ndmi-e't-Elap, we like you. 

qatl-nim-te-tefiq (te siliyii), thou likest qatl-nométl-tefiq (te tlhémdtl), thow 
me, likest we. 

qatl-niiq-fia-tetiq, thaw fikest him, her. qatl-tlan-niiq-fin-teiiq, thow likest 

; them, 

qatl-niict (te), you like hin, qatl-nomte-as, fe fikvs me, 

qutl-ndmitl-as, he files ws, qatl-nomtc-aset, they ibe me, 

qatl-nimitl-asét, they like we. qatl-nomim, Ae fikes thee. 

qatl-nimim-elap, he likes you. qatl-nimim (aiyawét), dey like thee, 


qatl-nomimelap (aiyawét), (hey lide you, 

There is a certain interesting uniformity about these forma which is wanting 
in the other dialects examined ; throughout they have the reflexive pronominal 
stem nomet, self, in common. The forms for the third person are also interesting. 
The particle nq seen in them is not a pronominal element proper, It is the 
came determinative particle which pliys so important a part in Skqémic 
constructions to which T have previously called attention. 

From the following there would appear to be another method of pronominal 
incorporation; but this is an irregular form. 

kwedém or kwen¢m=(o we, 


kwenécetein, J sre you, kwenegtetiq, you see me. 
kwentcttcinglap, L see you (plural). kwenécetcilap, you se¢ we (plural), 
kwenétein 6, J are him. kwekwenétein, J ace them, 
kwentsasét, they saw me. kwenftomoces, he sow me. 
kwenesim tk niiwil, (ey sew thee. kwenéous, he sone fhe. 


kwenesim tk niwilap, they see you (plural), 


Possessive or Adjectival Pronowna, 

Of these the Siciat! employ several distinct forms; they also make distinction 
hetween the thing present and the thing absent, the commonest form is as 
follows -— 

Vou. XXATYV. ¥ 
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Stnigular, 
tE-n’ man (object present), my father. 


teE-na man (object absent), my father. 

te man (object present), thy father. 

tek man (object absent), (iy father. 

tk man-s (object present), Ais, fer, 
Sather. 


tck man-s (object absent), Ais, Aer, 
Sather. 
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Plural, 

tE-ms’ man fobject present), our 
Jjitther. “ 

tcE-ms' man (object absent), our 
father. 

te man-klap {object present), your 
father. 

tck man-Elap (object absent), your 
father. 

Lk man-Gt {object present), their 
Father, 

tek man-tt (object absent), their 
father. 


The above are nsed exclusively with masculine objects. With feminine objects 


the following are enrployed :-— 


Singular, 
te'k-n' tan (object present), my mother. 


tle-n' (object absent), my mother. 
ive tan (object present), fy mother, 
kle tan (object ahsent), thy mother, 


is'k tan-s fobject present), Ags, jer, 


jiolher, 
tle tan-s (object absent), Ais, Aer, 
mother, 


Plural, 
te'E-ms’ tan (object pres 
motier, 
tlk-ms’ tan (object absent), owr 
mother, 
tvE tan-Elap (object present), your 





nit), our 


mother. 
klk tan-Elap fobject absent), your 
mother 


tz tant (object present), their 
mother, ) 

tlk tan-@b (object absent), their 
nother, 


A simpler and more intimate form is as follows :— 


Singular, 
nE-tin, my mother. 
u-tin, fy mother, 
tan-8, jus, Aer mother, 


Plural. 
musnana-tan, ovr mother, 
u-tin-Elap, your mother. 
tiin-@t, (heir mother, 


This form is employed when the object is close to the possessor of jt. 
Examples of its use will be found in the native texts below. As the demonstrative 
elements are wanting to it there is of course no distinetion of gender with this 
form. It is the form most commonly used in answer to the question “Whose is 


this 7" 


The emphatic forms equivalent to the n&-swi or tknawii forms of the 


Halkomélem are as follows :-— 
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Singuleer, Plrpal. 
ten'sEnii stecdO (object present), ny tem’anini steédé (object present), 
oun dog. our orn dog. 
tcEnsEni steédé (object absent), sy tekmning stecéda (object absent), 
out elcup, cuir own dog, 
tEs’nfii stoddd (object present), fhy wien tesnindlap steédd (object present), 
élog, your own clog, 
toEsEnh sted (object absent), shy own teEsnindlap sted (object. absent), 
dog. your on dog. 


tka'na steédis (object present), Ais, her 
on dug, 

tekEna stedidés (object absent), jis, her 
own dog, 


tEsninét stedédé (object present), 
theiy onen dag. 

tersnanét steédd (object absent), 
their oon dog, 


This word stecdd may also be written steénd, the d being a pernmtation of n. 
I have, however, invariably employed the d because this sound so strongly 
predominates. 

The particle kwa which plays so important a part in the Halkémalem dialects 
is also seen in Sfeiatl It fills a subordinate place, however, in this tongne. It is 
found in pronominal forms and marks absence as in Halkimélem, but ia not used 
in quite the same way. TIT have not found any distinction between present and 
visible, and present but invisible, pronominal forms in the Sfeiatl. as in the 
Halkimélem. In the expression, is your father dead ? kwa must always he used, 
thus: kwa kwot tek man ? Its funetion here is the same as in the other dialects. 
Tt marks the absence of the object, or rather, as the ter form does this, the absence 
of knowledge of the locale of the object spoken of. In Sfeiatl the particle kwi is 
used in a temporal sense in a manner peculiar to that dialect, thus we say: kwi 
kukeliselem, Ae is sick, if the person referred to is in some other Place. Tt is 
employed also in the following constructions: kwi-tein kwitdn tle sifein 4 tE 
titkwat tle stolo, J /eft the pack on the bunk of the river: kum kwa auko te sttltens, 
then “covey” or “ disappeared” all the food, Te kwi kutlL te ma, “Father is 
coming.” It is found also as a compound of tlim, thus: kwé-tlam in contra- 
distinction to té-tlim. 


Subatentire Poasessive Pronens. 


Sinenlar, 
nEskna, wne, 
uskna, fiene. 
«nas, sknnas, Ais, hers, 


Plural. 
IMESENAMA, Ones, 
us’ninEklap, yours 
Bnanét, thers 


Possesstve with Verna Subatantivum. 


Singular. 
nétl-tein-sEna, if ov this ir thal ig mine. 
nétl-teE-s'na a is “i thine, 
notl-teE-s'nas = ss 7 hia, hers. 


Fea 
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nét]-term-s'mina if or this or that ts owrs, 
nétl-ter-s'niimElap ,, ¥. “ yours, 
nétl-tck-s ninét 0 ih Fir theirs. 


lt is interesting to observe the reduplication of na to mark the plural mm these 
and the other forms, There is no distinction between “inclusive” and “ exclusive” 
forms in Sficiatl. 

A prepositional form is also used of the third person when the owner's name 
ia mentioned. It is identical with that in the Halkémelem: thus: s'na tla John 
steddo, (his is Jolin's dog. 

Possession is also thus expressed in Sfciatl: “J hove a horse,” stékaii teinsEna ; 
“ you have a horse,” stékaili tekstna; “he has horse,” stekaiti topsEnas, etc, 


Interrogative Pronouns, 
wat ? who? wat-teilq ? who are you? wat ci-tl nEat th? who made this? 
ti-wat? whose? wat? whose? nétl wat ti? whose is that! 
stam ? what? stam te-tlim ? what is this? stam ter sqatLs? hat do you want? 
stam fya tek sqatLs? what does he wont ? 
kwintea ? where ? kwintea ter stekaiii? where ta your horse? 
nf&tca ? which ? nfteca tee tlumstan? which is your flowse? 


Reflexive Pronouns, 
nomot, self. 
tt-tein-sEpe-nomot, J struck: myself. 
This form is identical with that in the Skqomic. In Sfciatl it is an essential 
constituent of passive verb forms and incorporative personal pronouns. 


Indefinite Pronouns. 
mi-wat, anybody, watisyE, somebody. 


Demonstratives. 

LE, t@, tétlom, taitlom, Ae, (eis, thot; tle, 82, setlim, tlitlim, she, this, that. 

The above are used principally with the third person, but not exclusively 
so, When the object is other than «a person the following forms are usually 
employed :— 

ti, this; ti, that (object little distance only from speaker), 

ii ta, that (object farther off). 

i ta teik-, thot (object very distant). 


There are no distinct forms to mark the plural When it is desired to nse 


them in this sense the object suffers modification, thus: tT thithumstan. these 
houses: Vi thithumstan, thos Aowses. 
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Articles, 
tE (masculine), tle (feminine), the, a; kwa, a. 
The function of these can be gathered only from a study of the native texts. 
Consult also the writer's remarks on this head in the 4h Report Ethnoloical Survey 
of Canada, 1902, BAAS. 


Numerals, 
Siciath abounds in class uumerals The simple absolute forms are as 
follows :— 
1. pila, 5. celateis, 9. bigtiiq. 
2. temicfn. 6. t'Equim. 10. open. 
4. teitlas. 7. teateis, 11. open fta pala, 
4. mds. 8. teatets. 12, open fta temicin, 
The others follow in like manner :— 
20. sdmpea. | 50. cflatea. 90. tiwinqaca. 
21. simpca fta pila. 60. t'EqEmatsca. 100, LEsawite, 
30. telidanea. 70. sdteisaca. 1000. OpEn tesiwite, 
40. mosatlea. 80. tkiteisaca. 


Partitive Numerals, 
suk-, hel f 
There are in Siciatl no terms corresponding to “ quarter " or “ three-quarters,” 


as in the Halkomélen. 
Clas Nimerals, 


1 men, niteall (stimic), 20 inen, sain'orili or sabackAli. 

2 men, Lemicnall (stimtomic). 21, «sam cxali fta niteali. 

3, teacall. 30, teadaucali or teanancili, 
4, mosali. 40, méseleali. 

5, sélatedli. 50 ., sélatscall. 

G4 tuqabali er teqamali. 60 ,, tnqabatseall or teqam'tseall, 
7. sdteisali. 70 ,, sdtcisacali, 

8 ,, t'eatcisall. 50, t'Eatcisacal. 

9 ,, tigiqall, 90, bigiqacdll. 

10 ,, Spgnalt or dpedali, 100,  tesawiteali. 


11, Spendli fta nitedli. 1000 ,, Open tEsawitedll. 


a £4. Coe ee 
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| | | 
Trees. Fowwses. | Stones. Hints, 
| 
Ei * i Py ct | or a 
1 | spalai | naibeautg vs] palols ... ...| Palaiyéuk, 
2} tem'cidai ../ sdwni'ta os. taime’ddls = ...| temeidniyéuk. 
6 | UCunHsal ... a» boidantg ..| teatlasdls, . 
4) mosai coo! TOSUUEG a! mbsdle | Inésalyouk. 
5 | etlateat. : 





10 | dpidai ... <4 dpidanta a] Opiidals ... of 5 iidaiyéuk. 
| : | 





| 
Long rovnd things 


lines, ete. 


Hlankels, skins, | Long things auele 


clothing, ete. us poles, loge, ete. Rowe thernps, 


I 


$$ 
palakwom ooo Matedwiga a. paléwa ... .... pelakgkwfyiis. 
|) sa a ws) BamMfga ...+ 2, temecidéwa ... tEmcidfyiis, 

bre exe vo = wee) MOSCA... «= ss) MGW... .. mbelytis. 


lle ais hg 
l | aT i -++ Opiidauina ... Gpiidéwa... aa Opidiyiis. 
| | 


— 2 . 
i & 


I 


o> | 





Ordinal, 
first, laset, second, stetait, or siksé) =“ neet," “close to,” third, stetelt Hal = 


“eet again.” All after the second! are expressed as the third, antil the Tast 
wich 1s fakwaltabot, or dakwallamot, 


Adverbial Numerals, — 


aned, Naibeuney. sic (imes, LEqEmatl. 
ticice, sama or sale, seven , teotcesatl. 
thrice, Vong, cight ,,  teatcisatl. 
four tomes, mosut!. nine. Liigiagatl. 
jive, siliitsatl, fen ., OpEnatl, 
Distr ibutives. 
papela, ute Cae, VGEt' yuu, ste ech, 
tetemicin, few ,, BOOLCIS, seven 
tciteatlas, three . Létiteds, eight ,, 
momis, jour ,, tetefiq, nine ,, 


teétsliteis, fire ,, Oopan, in 


letsawite, one hundred each. 


—_ rnp ‘ja — = : on at 
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Comparison of Ad pretives, 
Positive. Superlative. 
Gi, qo. Ldqait ef, best, 


Strictly speaking there are but two degrees of comparison of the adjective in 
Siciatl as given above, but a kind of comparative is formed by using the superlative 
form with little stress. In other words the degree of excellence or its opposite is 
expressed rather by the voice than by the term, The longer the expression is 
drawn out the more superlative it becomes. 


Ferbs, 

The inflection of the verh in Siciatl is. effected as in the other Salish dialects 
exumined by means of affixes and auxiliary verbs. The aorist or indefinite past is 
formed by prefixing the particle té. This corresponds to the é of the Skqomic and 
Halkémeélem dialects. The regular past is formed by affixing to the verb stem the 
particle dtl; the étl of the other dialects. The future is expressed by the addition 
of the particle skwa. These are the principal tense signs in Siciatl. 


Intransitice Verh. 


Present Tense. 

Sigler, Plural. 
kukelisélem-tein, J am sich. kukeliselem-c't, we are siek. 
kukeliselem-teiiq, ‘how art sick. kukeliselem-teilap, you are steh. 
kukelasélem, he, she, iy sick. kukeliselem, they are sick. 

Aorist or Indefinite Tense. 
té-tein-kukelasél em. té-c't-kukelisélem. 
té-tctiqg- =, té-tealap- 


The English equivalent of this form is difficult to render. It can only be 
given by a cireumlocution such as, | was and still am sick, ete. 


Past Tense. 
Suuguder, Pivral. 
kukeliselem-dtl-tein, J deve been stel: kukelisélem-dtl-c't, we ave been stok. 
" m -teiq, thou fireat been sick. ab -u-tcalap, Hote herve bere 
Bick. 
Future Tense. 
kukeglaselem-tein skwa, J shall be sick kukelistlem-o'l skwa, we shall be siok. 
» being skwa, thow welt be sick, . +tedlap skwa, you will be 
: ekwa, Ae will be sick. sick. 


» steilap skwa, they will 
be ston. 
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Conditional Forvia. 
wE-kukeliselem-en, when or if Tam piel. 


“ “ “ug, wien or af thow cert sick, 
a " “at, when or if we are sick. 


: “ap, when or if you mre sich. 


Dubitative Fornis. 
aigagomela we-keliselmw-En, 7 may or perhaps DT mory he ack, 


" " » UY, Aeon nines! or perhaps Chow yueyest be sich, 
“ yo eb, te EY Oo” perhaps we may be sich. 
“ oo =p, you may or perhaps you may be sick. 


Intevrogative Forni and Replies, 
kEliselen-i-tetiq ? are you siek? té-tein-kukelisélem, or shortly té-tein, / an. 
keliselnm-tl-A-tetig ? have you been sick ? 
kukelistlem-dtl-tcan, or shortly dil-tcan, or toan-otl. 


Negative Fores. 
qai-tean kutl) kukelisélem-an, J am not sick, 
Qi-teat ., st -at, tee cre not aiehk. 


Wi nesqdtlas kwkns kelaselem, J don’! want to be sick. 


Periphvastic Foris. 
gotiwdn-tcin kwkns keliselem, J think J am going to be sick 
sikwéwou-tein we-keliselem-an, Jam afraid J shall be sick 
Transilice Verbs, Active Potee, 
sEpEtub, to strike. 


Present Tenge. 


Singular. Plural. 
sEpEt-tcan, f afriky, sEpEt-teal, we slribe, 
» steaug, thou strikest, » cheap, you strate, 


ye =H, he, ae, strikes, mF “Abe, they atrike, 


Present Perfect Responsive Tense. 
té-tein sEpEt-an, J ci strifeing, té-c't SEpEt-at, we ave striding. 
The other persons follow regularly in like manner, 
| This tense is used in reply to question, “What are you doing?” and it is 
interesting to note that the auxiliary verb attracts the primary pronoun, while 
the verb takes the secondary. The same is seen in the following forms — 


Present Continuous Tense. 
ié-tein sEp'-niig-En, J am striking it, 
Lé-Lellq sEp'-niig-angq, thou art striking it, 
netl-té s£pe-niig, he ts strifing it, 
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té-c'b sEpE-ntiqeal, we are striding if, 

té-teap sEpE-nug-ap, you are atriking it. 

nétl té skpE-nig, they are alriking if. 
Another form of this tense is: palii-tcin s#s'pk-niig, ete, ete. 


Past Continnovs Tense, 
sks pe-niiq.tcin, J sas striding it. 
» tetiq, How west strikiny it, 
7 » he wes striking if. 
» web, we were striking it. 
-p, you were atriking it, 


=) 


Past Pevfeet Continuous Tense of Remoter Action, 

sky pE-nug-otl-tein, J have or had been striking it. 
" » ~O'b, we . ‘ 2 

ses follow regularly in like manner. 





The other te 


Past Perfect Continuous Tense of Recent Action. 
sks pet-itl-tean, J heave been atribing it. 
» “teat, we = a 
The other tenses follow regularly in like manner. 
Past Tense, 

sEpEt-otl-ican, J struck, or f have striwk. 

SEpEt-otl-teat, we struck, or we have struck. 
The other persons follow regularly in like manner, 

Future Tense, 
sEpEt-toau skwa, J shall strike, 
-teat akwa, we shall strike. 

The other persons follow regularly in like manner. 

My collections of native texts have not furnished me with any other form of 
the future than the above. There is no instance, I think, of this tense being 
formed hy the verb “to go” as in other of the Salish dialects, 

Finperative Mood, 

The imperative inflection in Sfciatl is -la or -Ela, thus:— 

skp tHla! strive ! sEp t-teauy skwa! strike you ! 

The use of the future particle is interesting here. 

sEp't-an qélat, J will strike, or T am determined to strike. 
| Other forms of the imperative are: sEp't!! strike! this form is employed 
when speaking to one person alone. When the command {s given to several 
persons the following forms are used: sEpsti! sepxtila! strike ! 


0 SS rs 
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Obligative Forms, 
te-tein-sEpE-nug-En, J must strike if. 


Negative Forme. 
Present Tenae. 
qa-tean sep t-an, J strike not ; (ai-teat sEp't-abl, ae strike not. 
The other persons follow regularly in like manner. 
Past Tense. 
o'dtl-tean skp't-an, J did pot strike ; q'dtl-teat skp't-at, we did nol strike, 
The other persons follow regularly in like manner. 





Fulwre Tense, 
qii-tean-skwa sEp't-an, / she/l not afrike ; Qi-teat-skwa sEp't-at, we shall not strike. 
/mperative. 


Gi-Leaug sEspkt-ang | don't strike it / 

Qi-tcauy sEpEnéme-augq, don't strike nee. 

qii-teat ketl stpet-at, don't let ws strike il, 

Git-la stsprcau, don't strike me. 

Qi-tauy sEpE-nig-aug, don't you strike i, 

In these negative forms it is interesting to note that the negative attracts the 

principal pronoun, the verh taking thy secondary form. In the fourth sentence 
the negative takes the imperative inflection, la. 


Miscellaneous Forms. 
g4-ican ketl sepE-niig-an, J will not strife il, 
k:lom nétl-i-wi stpe-niiq-an, J hawn't yet struck if. 


Conditional Forms. 
sEs pEt'-tcan, if J strike. sis'pEt-tout, if we strike, 
The other persons follow in like manner. 
kweus té-we-tl sEpgt', when J strike or struck if, 
kwoms ,, sksEpEt', when we 


nm fl 


Oplatics Forns, 
nésqatL kwens sEpEt', J wish J could, or I should like, to strike it, 
niusqath kwoms sksEpet', we wish we could, or we should like i. 


Interrogative Forms and Replies. 
li SEpEtas? did he strike? ('@ sppetas, he alruck v, 
li-tetiq-ha-sepet? did you strike it? té-tein, J dtd. 
SEpEt-fi-c't ? did we strike it? t0-0't, we did. 
The interrogative sign is @ or ha, the same as in the Kwantlen, 


a 
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terative Forms. 
té-tein(E)wa-tl-sEs'pet-an, / an repeated!y striking U. 
té-c't-wa-tl-sEs'pet-at, ie are repeatedly striking it. 
juila aks'petas, he is striding it all the time, 
sks pEt-any, deep on striding | 8¥s'pEt-teap, Aeep on striving (plural). 


Depreeatice Forin, 
ls¢Qimeéts Qi-loaug sks'prt-auq, please don't strike i, 
Reetprocal Forma, 


sEpEtantl, we struck each other, 
sipatela! strike one another ! 
Fufinifives. 
skpEtas, fo strike; té-sEpEtas: fo daree afreek, 
Participles, 
sEs'pEtas, striding; SEpEt', struct. 
Passive Voiee, 
sep’, struck. 
Present Perfeel oy Accidental Action, 
@ sEpEnomilem, J aw strvel; té sEpetnomolem, we ave struck, 
Prescat Perfeet of Purposice Action. 
L@ sEpeedlem, J ane strwek. 
Past Pevfect of Accidental Action. 
sep niimiliu-otl, J have been struck, 
té-toin-sEp', J hare been struck, or I have atruek negpsed 
Conditional Form. 
k's 16 sepecdlem, Jf J am struck, 
Ftejlceatve Forma. 
te-tein sEpEnomot, J strike myself. 
sEpEndmot-6tl-tein, J have struck myself. 
A secondary form of the present perfect is as follows: té-tein-sEpelt, J am 
struck (with a stick); 6-c’t-sEpelt, we are struck (with a stick). 
Miscellancows Tests. 
I struck you, tein sepEnoml (in answer to question “did you strike me 7"), 
uf ts going to rain, kwo-kutL teitl (the particle fed here marks the absence of the 
rain). 
he struck me, \@ sEpEndmeas. 
tt ts John's doy, sna tla John teédé or teénd, 
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we have some horses, steakaif tcimsniina, 

may doy is white, kwEsem teen's teedo, 

come acith me, m@la kumet méc, 

lving ime the horse, méstwela te steakail. 

yice me the hore, yickla a th steakatii. 

it is cloudy, te samkwetlelt. 

are you hungry? kwakwai-i-tetig? J wm hoary, kwakwai-tean, 
ove you cold ? leiterm-i-tetig ? J cm coli, telterni-tean. 

did you shoot a deer! Qha-teiq West LE hopit ? 

if is Join, netl & te Jolm. 

it ie Mery, not) a the Mali. 

he said Fiwas a bod man, soso wai tein-kwii stomic: 

wen you conte tn alot the door, we-kwullang timasttg tek’ki te cautl, 
f ought to drink, kokO-tean skwa, 

he stole my horse, kwotcxlotl utcrn stéakaii, 

he stole your horse, kwotcelotl utce steakait. 

it is raining, -wetl-tefteith 

if it rains Ff shall not yo, WE toitetlas gi-tvan skwa so-an, 

T live here, wi tean a ti (in answer bo question). 

T live there, kw tein né fi Li (in answer to question), 

Tam @ Siciet!, cieatl-toin, or steatl-tei. 

Tam hunting, yiyiilocdt-tein (in answer to question “ what are you doing ?”). 
a canoe weaker, hai-hai, 

a basket maker, HoHopalite (from Hop, “ bo pierce aN 

a stone, qalels, 

is if @ stone? qaikls-f / 

is that the stone! (pointing at object) quikls Wi-tloni ? 

this ia the stone, ails ti-LGm. 

which stone? kwiutea tee qaikls / 

is that a stone?! qaikls-& ta-tlom ? 

what Lind of a stone ? stam teiq qaikls ¢ 

is that a black stone? keowEsero ti-thim qaikls ? 

one dog, toédd, atoddd, or tednd. 

hee dogs, teéd-teedé, stodd-teade (or -nd; 1 and / are interchangeable). 
no doga, Qik’t teéda, 

any dogs, LE aukg toedana, 

many dogs, kEq toedam. 

some dogs, GA keqas teédam, ad Jitt,, “not a lot of clogs.” 

few dogs, Geqaden, or Qéqanzd toédam. 

right ear, aiyilbainda or aiyilmaizni. 

left ear, sckwaikda or sekwaikna, 

both ears, kwolkwolada or -nii. 

right eye, aiyilbalés or aiytilmalos. : 
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left eye, sekalis. 


hath eyes, kelkelom. 
right hen, aiyilboiya or -mOtya. 
left hand, stkoiya. 


both Aumneds, teiltcilic. 

a good dog, G1 atecilo (or -n6), 

my back is sore, qus teu élitein, 

your back is tad, mai te elétein (singular). 

his back ia bee’, mai éléteins. 

ovr Baek is bee!, mai tema @letein, 

your beck ta del, mai Hétein-Klap, 

this, tt, thaw house, tf thimstan. 

that, ti, that Aouse, ta thimstan. 

these Joneses, tf tlhitlumetan, those Aowses, ti thitlumestan., 

T wont @ horse, nesqiitleis steakaii. 

J am thirsty, kokamtecin. 

J want some water, nésqiticis éwue. 

J went some meat, nEsqaticis al@uk’, 

I borné it, kwi-tein kwisaten, 

I burnt it all up, kwi-k-itiig. 

I burnt my hand, kwisawotya-tein. 

lam burnt, té-tein kati, 

the moon will rise acon, tk cAledl aba ona, 

he will come soon, QiQ3Qa8 kum kwutL éna, 

fam Aurt, t6-tein Geau, 

that ia your hore, iakna steakaiii, 

J nenst go soon, sowatcin Bi, 

con you swim? Qoiitetiq QaikElemuug ? 

wha made this? wat-cl i neat ! 

I mace it, slit or silyii ti nkat, 

he has Iilled my doy, té kwoyiitas teen stecdé, 

he killed 4, t@ kwoyiitas (object near) té cinted (object far off). 
once he come fo my Aowse, naiteawmy kKwutL a ten thimstan. 
I will come, kwutL-toan skwa. 

often ke came lo ny howae, palit kwokwutL a ten tlimstan, 
he ia laughing, qaqtyam, 

he ia eryiny, qhqgawom. 

who is that? wat titlim. 

it in Movy, nétl ox Mali wt is John, nétl tee John. 

give me my hat, méstiig ten stikip. 

make up the fire! teimiakopla | 

will you come with me? kwutL-i-teiq kwa kumét te mec? 
itis dark, kiikom. if ta coll, ‘togaitenm. 
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it is snowing, tewutl kwokwomai. 
is your father dead ? kwa kwol tee man ? 
is your mother dead ? kwa kwit kle tan ? 
aie you coming? kwutLateag kwihi? 
he lives with me, skatlstt tla siliyit. 
I sew the dog, kwé-tein kwedéten steédé, 
the moon is bright, te ciledl stRoatt kailt', 
his house is good, té thimetan Gi, 
this is w good house, itl Gi, or stzowait Gi, timstan. 
one free, palai (stya), 
tio trees, tEmicidai. 
small tree, coctai, 
a large tree, t{ni. 
mony trees, kKEqai. 
no frees, QAk't slya. 
few trees, QeQanEn sfya. 
any tree, ankg slya, 
all trees, aukg alya. 
Prepositional Phrases. 
on the beach, i t® teau. 
near the house, stesait ii tk thimatan. 
in becl, A t® Acelite, 
on a stone, i te qairls. 
in the box, i te kwikwu, 
in the aly, 3 tk tebk. 
inside the howse, isto i te tlomstan. 
in the cenoe, Wlalit! i te anikgitl. go in, sio‘lté, 


VOCARULARY. 
Corpora! Terina, 

head, sk-ikum. haiv of animals, maken, 
face, MEOatEn, tooth, yinis. 

crown of the head, silalink", kutlkwat. tongue, teukeas, 

side of the head, titafyas. pelate, kwiittmkain. 

baek of the head, silnéterp or aliliéterp, gums, tleakwoldis.(or -nis), 
forehead, tlsEn, jose, muksEn; 

cheek, silakwida (or -na). septum of nose, skwéuk’. 
jot, kwokaiek. eer, k-woliida (or -na), 
slull, skwothis or (QGa), | lobe of the ear, stipotada (or -na), 
hair, mikén, eye, kélonn. 

heard, kwopdcin. eye-lashes, thépten. 


hair of the body, akwopens. eyebrows, ciicdbEn, 
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pupil of the eye, kulmigalwos. little finger, skitéakwifya = “ last 
mouth, coin. one,” 

N.B.—Aceording to my informants elbow, kwomQulaqEn. 


there is no distinction between upper 
and Jower lips, no terms existing m 
Sfciat! for “ lips.” 

throat, taaltlas. 

neck, tewhda (or -na). 

breast, sélédus (or -nus). 

fect, skEM. 

milk of the breast, skEm. 

Mek, @létein. 

side, kwatameElom. 

loins, wok'tkdete (or -nete). 

stomach, qaiyum. 

arm, titipa, 

shoulder, siliiqEn. 

spine, Hawa, 

hen, teiilic. 

finger, qiléakwalya. 

jinger-nail, kipaiakwolyaten. 

fhumb, klikéakwoiya = eldest finger. 





thigh, saldétealep. 

leq, sGautein. 

knee, kwomug. 

foot, yBein. 

sole of foot, prkilein. 
foes, sk waictakwoiein, 
foc-ncil, kupaiukwotetEn. 
Mmpite, CAML. 

skin, sQobrlete. 

heart, s lekwédas (or -nas). 
blood, aknitl. 

lungs, SqusEDp. 

Lowels, kaing. 

belly, tik wilas. 
spinal-cond, smaciliaken, tem sqauha, 
brain, smaciiliakEn., 
liver, pikpuk. 

sinew, tlERS. 

quusele, tinte. 

claw, pair, poqein. 

Jat, qua. 

rib, litag, latiag. 

fail, sopadete (or -nete), 


Terms of the Principal Animals known to the Steiatl, 





lst finger, klakhopotyali = “ the 
pointer.” 

2nd Singers, ts‘aiblakwolya = “ the 
strongest.” 

Srel finger, ae tekwiewilva = * next 
strongest.” 

horse, steakaiil, 

lag, steeds (or -n0). 


herr (Wack), steition. 

» (grisly), maiyke. 
deer, Hopitt. 
clk, kaléte. 
wolf, wokwkdiitcEm. 
heaver, SkEmEtL. 
mountain-goal, sQaitlai, 
raccoon, mElaliis, 
liyaz, moliq. 
wildcat, wiliketa. 
mountain-lion, skikwiikam. 


otter, skvtatl. 
rabbit, sosptt. 
weasel, pipkatiteniac. 
akunk, spalas. 
bat, pacpricebak-. 
chip-monk, qaixpétein. 
agnirrel, skwotya. 
erene, pakwaiyns, 
Aci, kakakaweniig, 
fish-hawk, ta@ingtseiiq. 
woodpecker, sliluk", 

: tetlate. 
rat, skwikobin. 
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mouse, kwatkn, trout, skaikowiq. 
flea, mateosEla. rou (rock), talickHo, 
louse, WELCH. » (ved), toktok, 
goose (Iiack), qa. , (tom), saukeeléug. 
»  (uhuite), kla4kwatiun. star-fish, kweitlein. 
duck (mallard), tinuks. cookie, x tlelom. 
loon, skikaiém. seu-eqqs, wMtEN. 
el, skaiakEnék-. ithale, kwEnis. 
eagle, k'aika. hotibut, petileda for -nit) ctatga. 
jay (Wwe), sknckac, sirallaw, spewug. 
robin, skweketuk't, iwe, mamalwe. 
hingfisher, kwikwolé. luetter fly, kelaln. 
pigeon, himé, qvasshopper, kaigk-wity tin. 
humming-tird, stoetis. apider, mikwiga. 
sian, HOKEN. mosqiita, SRLCOS. 
martin, spenlis. | gall, kwikwi. 
wren, BLEMbtEM. raven, skwato, kweto, 
snake, Otlkai, | porpoise, kwodot' (or -ndt’). 
toad, wigclgaliag, sturgeon, skwawite. 
frog, hoham. oolienn (“ canalle-fish”), sweawil, 
lizard, seskwatl. Alownder, qElaq en. 
an, ibiqtyt. | herring, slawat. 
jor, sraka. | sinelts, ateakiim. 
inasp, Tamiilaweostig. —onyster, kiniqk lug. 
Jionnse fly, qaqatyo. | om wasel, tlanalium, 
erow', skekak’, evel, qatek-. 
grouse, HamAom. eel, sii bachEn or aimacmem. 
salmon (generic), stellisten. daoy-fish, kewilkte. 
(spring), yomute. | élam (generic), 8'ocko, 
. — (caboe), kwimaiza. | ~ (large kind), amecal, 
, (doy), stantig. | (medium size), sk-aii. 
.  (xteel-Aeael), skating. 4, (small hiwl), skweeni, 
. Greek: eye), aka, | geal, 180. 
(humpback), hanin. | 


Terms of Consanguinity and Affinity. 

nk mena, wy son, When addressed by parents, called tet = 
ate aan Toul” 
ann | tlen mEna, my daughter, When addressed by parents, called 

tle = * lege.” 

family, offspring, vifgigel or titkwel. 
nother, tan, when spoken of. When addresset by chiklren, ta 
father, min, mn 


re ' ” i“ Iii, 
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rset IE. acl aia rennat be certian called yah 
ir inimeelar }séla. When addressed by grandchildren they are called, yiiha, 


great-grandfather 4 teamnéuk’. When spoken of collectively the suffix -ten is 
qreat-grandmother J added, thus: teiméuk-trn. 

yreat-great-yrandfather 5 haigéyuk. This term also takea the collective suftix 
yreal-qred-qrand mother ~tEn. 

qreat-yreat-qreat-qrand father 
qreet-qreal-yreat-qrandmothey 
great-great-qroat-qreat-qrand father 
great -qreal-qreat-qreat-qvanid mot her 


} tstiptynle. Adi suitix -tetn for collective forni. 


\ topiynk (ac -tEn) as above. 


yroud-s Si ree are 

grand-daughter } Acie aaa 

grand-parents, sela-tkn (coll.); grend-chitidven, Gmataten (coll), 
mother's brother)  _ , mother's sister 
father's brother } tea sak father's sister } wie! ti 
clifeat brother  - youngest Irothes 

elclest sister froma youngest sister esa 
oldest cousin yorngea! constn 


The suffix -ten may be added to all these terms 

elder of two brothers or sisters, thewet. 
younger of tivo brothers ov ststers, kutt. 
younpat of many brothers and sisters, korktl. 
sister (ly courtesy), lis. 
brother's 
sinters 

If the immediate relative be dead off must be added: thus, seliun-ftl This 
term is always employed when speaking of the dead, the ancients or the ancient 
time. It is probably the same particle as marks the “ past” tense of verhs. 
eldest child, tlewtt, teintl, te@teint). 
second chilal, kriti, 

All others termed collectively, kekakté. 


fast or journgest child, kéxktat), 


pehild, seliun; nephews and wieces, selinnten (coll.). 


father-in-law ie. aon-tat-laen ae 
wother-in-lawr Bete PEA a veliWetag. 
sten-father, mii-nalaicin. atep-son r 
: py sabia kecy sg! | } men’éloitq, 
ep-mother, ti-nilaicin. aep-deughter 
father's brother's } Beine ages Jother's sister's | eivion 
Ce te ife, ti-nilaicin, ee ig p Maesbernd, mvi-nalaicin. 
vise s 1 ' 
ave ii’, jf brothers, saters, cousins, NEqtcimaic-tEn (coll.), 

ifes } F 
a a's } relations (taken collectively), nkqwenkn-ten. 


You AXXATY. G 
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General Glossary of. the Common Words in Steiatt. 


able, otcalem, 

J am able, etealim-tein. 

above, kiintam. 

afternoon, yelai tekukg. 

agin, tlal. 

aid, help, kwinwime. 

Twill help you, kwinamesétein skwa. 

air, breath, spiils. 

alder-tree (alnua rubpe), QB Psal. 

all, anka. 

always, palit. 

he is always hunting, té palit toateAte 
them. 

ancients, people of long ago, tombait). 

and, &E, ita. 

anger, to, taiyiikemftem. 

angry, taivek’. 

animal (qenerie), ttatenlmitq, 

ansarer, reply, kwiil 

anyhody, au-Wwal. 

arise, get up, kwiee, kwalée. 

arise, spring up (as a storm), télate’, 

arrow, haiyaitin, 

wrrive of, or come to, tamtlilt, teaméet. 

calemed, tlafil er sail, 

ashes (hot), kwas, kwailécip, 

nates (cold), teibem or teimen, 

mak, to, wilut. 

Twill ask him, wilut-tein-skwa. 

hack (fo come or retwrn beck), vyilein, 

hie went back, tG ai ykleen. 

betel, triad. 

iil, to, stlokotsot. 

let him bail, nétlwela stlokotsot, 

bailer (instrument), t}Okomin. 

haat, akwia, 

bake, kwolie, 

Berk, fo, wowom. 

bark (of tree’, jy elin, 

basket (wel principally for berries), 
Bpitet, 





basket (used principally for clothes), 
kites. 

basket (used principally for roots, ete.), 
liqai. | 

hay, iglete, 

beach, Lea. 

on the each, & te teau. > 

let us go down to the beach, we sb i 
rei ~ 5 

beat, to (avith stick), sipRtEet. 

beat, to (with the hands), supEtet i te 
tealic, 

heat, to (with a stone), suk’Rt & te qatels. 

beantiful, aiytibic. 

bed, l4as or Hitl. 

befool, to (anyone), kiik-Rlnattas, 

heeome or get angry, titalyak~. 

helonn, down, ukgel, qutluk:, tlup, 

below (anuler), klépedéte or klépendte. 

hel?) k-ait'. 

lench, chair, sukwknitetEn. 

bend, to, Poytiet, hunikwe#t. 

T bent it, te-tem-lumkwaten. 

you beaut i, ninwil-té-humkwet. 

he quick (to), kiilyé. - 

berry (generic), skwoloba or skwoloma. 

bid, command, to, Gtlitem. 

big, large, immense, t1. 

bird (generic), akweakwelkwalic. 

bite, fo, quilt’. 

black, kwieem. 

ilockberry, swokwatl. 

blanket (Hudson's Bay); peke kwokw't 
(white). 

blanket (Hudson's Bay), kwum mok't 
(red) 

blind, t‘apGa. — 





blister (a), spoy. 
blister, to, poy. 
ny hand is hlistered, t6-tem-poya. 
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blood, skwétl. 

blow, to, pot. 

blow +t! pot-teug, ad. litt., blow-yow. 

blunt, mainis. 

boil (on the body), sében. 

bol, to, kwolstan. 

(ie pot is boiling, miitlikwim te 
kwolstan. 

the water ia boiling, tiwutl misuk tr 
sewotl, 


bone, ean. 

borer (instrument), kwésebim or 
J tore, kwéaé-tein, 

both, s‘kasait, 


we will both go, s‘kdsait kwums so. 
let them both go, sis twelnt. 
bottle (of glass), lamiili. 
bottle (kelp bulb), prilteis. 
bottle (fish sown), kwop't te laut, 
bottom, qisuk:, thip, 
bow, atluk’ or aluk, 
bax, kwikwa. 
boy (small), stototemic méman. 
hoy (youth), switwolds, 
branch, siliya. 
break, to, qutst. 

» a (into pieces), qwatsau. 
bridge, haicin. 
bright, dazeling, kwiyfm. 
bring, to, kwutstng. 
J will bring it, kwutstuq-tean skwa, 
broad, wide, pik. 
brush (a), poquinéten, 
linadle, kétaléte, 
hieh (snail), saliva. 

» (large), saldateciya or salnatefyn, 
by, on, ni. 
tarry, fo, yiie't. 
catch, kwidat or kwinat. 
cane, stliken. 
cedar-tree (thuya gigantea), tliq emai. 
change, transform, tig or tig. 





chew, tsaam. 

chief, héwns, 

chiefs, hiwewus. 

chief (war), skaing, 

child, menman. 

children, Tameman, 

chip, kimme&n., 

chipmonk, sqaikpetein, 
choke, to, petskliilt. 

chop, to, k'Temiim, 

chop or fell oe tree, Wetsnate. 
clamber, to, trolésct, 

cloud, simuktl. 

cofin-bor, niiakwa, QEk‘um. 
cold, tcim. 

comb, &kosEm. 

come, to, ane, mé, 

comé, arrive to, kwutL. 
command, bid, QaRt. 
completed, finished, hivis. 
continue, repeat, tlalet 
cook, fo, k‘wel. 

corpse, smatikwa. 

country, dane, awiya. 
erabapple-tree, kweEhopai, 
crooked, bent, skwosét, 
cross-eyed, cieTsDT, 

ery, to, qarieni. 

ery out with porn, akwinét, 
cut, fo, sitewit, tcEt. 

ent into pieces, kwinyt. 
daily, auksilt, 

dance, to, kwaiyelic, 
dancer, a, skwainkwaiyélic. 
dangle, to, siliakainn. 
damp, kelkel. 

dark, thik-wom. 

down, kwiakwi. 

dey, kit. 

dead, kOi. 

declare, sey, to, cocdt or gost, 
deep, klip. 

deer, Opit oF hipit. 
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deer-hide, tlanauk. I file, yoyekamatcin. 
desire, wish, fo, aqats or qatl. file, to, yoyrkama. 

die to, kwii. Jill, to, liteac. 


dig, to, kwknat. 

dirty, wiyam. 

disheliewe, qoqwaiagitEm. 

Hiseuss, fo, sctiwiin, 

iiah, k-wast. 

islike, hate, to, mais, 

T dislike you, mais-tomi-tein. 

ilistresa, to, qetlitl. 

dire, fo, nEKiM, 

diver, a, snikenukum. 

ilo, perform, fo, stéqilas. 

done, finished, his. 

door, tuktEn. 

down (of birds), stonate. 

dream, to, nbetot, 

dream, a, sutetot. 

drip, to, siti). 

drop or fall, to (of person), pelpklein. 
u » (of thing), pélem. 

drown, to, mel. 

he will be drowned, melas ekwa. 

divelling-place, home, WVlawem, 

drm, MEnAtst, 

dust, dirt, awivn. 

earth, land, awiya. 

earthquake, sikwim te awlya. 

eal, to, etlten. 

evening, ninat. 

evrything, tet-auko-stam. 

European or white men, Qiléten. 

cramine, to, kwkttt. 

exceedingly, very, sto wet. 


extraordinary, patipEset or patlpEtiét. 


Jar, tetk. 

“fal, Qis, 

feast, to, Ulaiicin. 
Feather, cimel. 
feel, to, thmat. 
Fight, to, qailéq. 
Jile, a, yik‘amin. 


jul it ! liteacela! 

Jinil, to, s0ktEn, 

I found it, té-tein-sokten, 
Jiniah, complete, to, hott. 
Jinished, done, hiis. 

Jire, tettefm, 

fire-dvill, skwétsakop., 
Jire-place, teTteim-miili 
Jive-woodl, skwaiuk, 

Air, pelidai or pelinai. 

Jish, s'tealéten. 

Jisher, a, stealtedlétmn, ; 
Jish-bone, Hawa. 

flame, wittuk, 

flesh, sliuk. 

Hoat, to, prtlec 

flood, peug. 

flower, skwisum. 

fog, tsEmsauikwolam. 

food, setlten, 

Joretell or prophecy, to, teqwontgis, 
Friend, sialya. 

Jreeze, to, teimtciman. 

Jresh, siveet, Haus. 

gamble, to, kwik-kwelt. 

get into (canoe, ete), 11, Mie, Glos, 
ghost, syQail. 

girl, tlitladai or tlitlinni, 

girls, ilftlintlinai, 

aire, fo, yat, 

gue Ww! yatela! 

ylad, merry, k-wick'wic, kwickwie. 
glove, tlokwated. 

go, fo, 80, 

good, beatiful, fine, ef. 
gooseberry, stamog, 

grasa, sk wosita. 

graveyard, smukemikwa, 

great, steqwet ti, 

greedy, skiidutt or skiinus. 
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green, klusem. Aouses, tlithumstan. 
grind, sharpen, to, teekEnis. hose (smell), tletlumstan, 


grown, to, inénet. 
grow, to (of things), pepipi. 

» (of men), torlotl. 
group (of people), nodkwilmitgq. 
quide, to, siyiaels. 

» @, Sisiviskls or nuks-siiyisels, 
qunt, piteh, kweletl or kwelée, 
hail, tsxlécin. 
it's hailing, taxtselocin. 
handsome, pretty, saiytibic, aiyiilic, 
feng down, depend, pela. 
hard, klk’, 
hark, hear, fo, kiiuan, 
hat, siyakop. 
iets, sisiyakop. 
hate, dislike, to, winis, 
heal, cure, to, lacmai, 
heeven or akylenual, kwatku. 
help, to, kwinamiEn. 
help him! kwinamet-teay, 
he, him, té te-tloma 
hemlock-tree, kewilat. 
hiccough, to, hamiblk. 

» @, Gamék. 
hide, ta ( person), kwilemat, 

»  (Heings), kwilic. 
hiding-plaer, kwilten. 

Ail, skimet, 

him, t& tenitl. 

Ais, sna (when person present). 
» Snes (ichen persow cbsent), 

hall, to, Wlilit. 

hold wl klilatela! 

hole, slepeog. 

hook, to, koiyak. 

home, amewit, you, yi, ameut, awe. 

home-siel, yidmn. 

hop, jump, to, wettun. 

horn, wudat or wunat. 

hot, kwas. 

house, thimstan, wlawén, 





hunger, skwiil, skwot. 
hungry, kwakat. 
lient, to (large game), toatlem, tedtetlem. 
» (sell geome), hailéek. 
hurry, to, tsiitsaiy eq. 
feieahernel, skwiikuts. 
J, ine, te salyii or salyil, 
fet, spit. 
island, kwktsa. 
Judion, skiilmitiq, kilutiv |: 
infil, skikelatl. 
tnaypwel, coemine, to, kwetat, 
inside (of howse), ashi, 
tiatrietions, sginal, 
interpret, to, kwekwéitlken. 
tnlerpretor, nitks-kwekwétlkEn: 
is, are, nel. 
ifeh, telens. 
invite, to, Ob or OE. 
jump, fo, otter, 
Keep, to, nésty. 
Kettle, kwelisten. 
ined, good, @%, 
kutfe (sinall), thitl’teten, 
» (large, thiteten, 
» (pocket), Qedqs'. 
knock, to (at a door), aukacatt, 
knock or arike, to, stikeut. 
know, to (intwitively), teqwéndm. 
» GE), 
ladder, (Rk ESbb-LEn. 
i ake, siliitl. 
lame, scwitsenabe, 
fend, swiya (when spoken of on the 
water it 18 called tlalt). 
language, kwalten, 
lerge, lig, ti. 
laugh, to, qaleui. 
foughing, qiqiku. 
les, oomat. 
lisy person, soomat, 
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_ teak, to, KUKElEM. 

leaf’, salia. 

lean, sléaket. 

leap (a8 a salmon wm water), mak“ém. 
learning, instruction, stoiecam. 
learned, sitet. 

leather, clteteat. 


levee, go, 80 or 80; BOlai yo! 80-tcin, 


T am going. 
lend, to, kwibilis or kwitmilis” 
liar, Gwon, qeyewon, 
lice, meEtein. 
liek, lo, tstmet, 
lie, to, qadaqewoukm. 
lte dead, to, skoiyet. 
lte down, fo, Sagal. 
life, swayi. 
lift wp, fo, tect. 
light (opp. heavy), Qikaa, 
» (opp. dark), kélt or kailt. 
aw (of moon), cillit, 
» (of torch), kweyem. 
lightning, paipElery. 
like as, similar to, swenim. 
line, Qelem or Gaflem, 
little, taotsi. 
lire, fo, ni. 
T fice, wi-tean. 
liver, pokpok. 
log (in the forest), styu. 
» (in the weter), kwetlai. 
logs (in the forest), siyvam. 
» jam of, pEtsct, 
lonely, silailuk:, 
long, klak't. 
look: af, cntcstiyate, fo, kKwetas, 
« for, search, to, slat, 
lose, fo, Gaga. 
loo, kninkatya. 
loud, temiésit. 
love, to, squat. 
lover, switela. 
Ae ts ey lover, nétl ne-swatela. 


| 
| 
| 





lump, skumieq. 

fungs, tlakwamiali. 
man, stomic, 

many, Kea, 

mat, swawklos tlinai. 
maple, kKaimoGlat. 
marrom, nipein. 

make, to, wea. 

» fire, tolmizkwop. 
make whole, restore, to, thak-wamiat.. 
marry, to, awilkite. 
married women, swikits. 

, main, styaktsii, 
mork, fo, Hulk. 
mask, aqoloQa. 
neat (for beds), kiiwai. 

» (for food), stloséten. 
we, salyil. 
meet, alonky. 


medicine, sthlmouu. 


weet, fo, alakwoet. 
melt, to, yarn. 
nen, stEmtomic. 
mend, to, liistnit. 
mei, BHWAD (0° SCRATL 
midnight, wicie. 
nina, kwiliwon. 
wideday, kaki, 
mnme, teen, 
mistoke, nile. 
wii, fo, melit. 


mock, fo, tabiimeken, 


moccasin, sblikeu. 


moon, caleal. 
morning, kwekwi. 
morning-ster, kwekwi-kwosEn. 
meauntein, smanét, skweblat. 
morsel, bit, tity Kt. 
mone, to, viralonn. 
if! yialotela ! 

» to (from place to place) yialosat. 
much, mary, KEq. 
mid, tetiebek, 
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murder, to, kwoyiluk. 


murderer, kwokwoyfluk, kwokwaiyiluk, 


kwokwaimac, (The last two terms 
are employed when more than one 
person has oeen murdered.) 
naked, sleuwétsa. 
name, skwie. 
narrone, teat. 
acy, BLESet, LRLSCL, 
needle, k'Enatyu. 
night, niit, 
no, Qi. 
noise, Qilokom. 
none, Qauk't’ 
noon, katiktiti. 
not, qank't’. 
‘now, teitiii, Leat, 
mud, keupatitl. 
of or belonging to, UK. 
offer, to, yiltoyiit. 
offer it! yatoyatela! 
oul, SQEs. 
oli, kelitkat!, stotelemit. 
old man or iconian, Qiimimanuks, 
on, by, ni or ne. 
orphan, witnwinéi. 
outside (of a thing), dstikiu. 
, (ofa house), astlk-. 
out, thuk. | 
owe, fo, akwimelas. 
mck, to, yactEin. 
i Oy siyucin. 
paddle, sk-tum0l. 
paw, tlokomin, 
pain, awoct. 
paint, yotlemem. 
» 6, yoyotl. 
parents, kliqklig. 
pass, to, yMlau. 
path, trail, cautl. 
pew, Spitkin, 
peel or akin, to (roots, efe.), Llopiyeat. 
» to (bark from tree), slukweyist, 











peep, fo (through a hole), terliky 


people, te skalouming. 
perhaps, eigiwomela, 
pipe, pathumemitli = 
pipe-elay, atiiank-. 
pitch, git, kewilttl, 
perce, fo, Op. 

place ov put in wouter, lo, pulesat. 
play, to, kiksém, 

he's playing, kikAausém, 


- “ smoke-place.” 


plate, kwitkwntlt (dim. of kwatlt, dish) 
_ potnt (of thing), Gyalin. 


. sallyuk. 

» ab, to, hopru. 

» tout! hopxt, 
poison, tsuqten = “ rattlesnake.” 
poor, nerdy, seQ@Em, naw, 
portrait, skElia. 
potlateh, kiménuk, 
power (physical), sayin. 
prepare, make ready ( food), nedintem, 
presently, in a little while, QaQogra, 
prich, to, sikQam, | 
push, to, yotsEm. 

» at, yOtsst, 
put, to, kwilts, 
pnd in the mouth (axa bit), yiitkait. 
pul in the fire to cook, héwet, 
put in the mouth, skométe. 
quarrel, fo, kwilmétaritl, 
qu et, eal int, tsostm. 
race, yetl, 
rain, fo, teitl 
rein-storm, steitl or eboitl. 
reiibow, sited. 
raspberry (black), skoina: 

»  (* red-eop"), aatiiq. 
»  (salmon-berry), kwexk-wel. 

raw, qcle 
ready, hoiya. 
red, kwemem. 
red-jweint, LEmatL. 


» (from behinut tree, ete,), welem. 
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red-iot, Qaihols, | sealed, to, kwisau. 
reflection (in water), miimanto. » tt! kwasiwut, 


regard, to, nECtEm. 
renomber, ta, hakwiat. 
repli, to, kwal., 
repeal, continie, to, tlilet. 
rest, fo, kwiinenskm, 
restore, nutke whole, to, Uuk*wauiit. 
return, yiliein. 
rich, wealthy, hows. 
ring, steléte = “round thing.” 
» (for finger), teiwiittkwotya. 
vipe, kowel. 
river, stolé, 
rivulet, stéltals, 
roost, fo, kwelac. 
rors if! kwelacila ! 
» fo, the Rends or pera, 
LEpEnatedty Em, 
roast, fo make them 
LEpEnalcoly Em. 
rob, do, Leildtl. 
robber, steiltcilotl. 
roof, Elita, 
row, kwElminatec, 
rope, Qelem. 
rotten, thuk"'k. 
rowad, pelek*, péluk. 
rub, fo, teikwum. 
rebut! teoktilns. 
ren, to, vit. 
wit!, to, poten, 
a, poten. 
walt, klitlam, kwotléu. 
older term.) 
salt-water, kwotkwa, 
salty, kwotom. 
same as, siinilar to, suk weman, 
send, kwelakwél. 
sap, sameEta, 
sty, to, kw. 
save, fo (by clutching at somethin 
Hlalsam. 


drip oil, 


(The latter is 


seer, sk-aiyetl. 
scold, to, qewit, kaiyesta. 
serepe, to, siqiim. 
aorifoh, fo, kaik-wEu. 
screttm, to, kwik-Ft, 
seaveh, fo, taotell ein, clit. 
ser, senko, kotlka, 
ace, fo, kwenem, Bim) LEI. 
sell to, waiee, 
senul, fo, iumakiw. 
seceve, WinKWES. 
sei, fo, pita. 

5 (et yuttettt. 
sie 14 sew, pilpibs En. 
shadow, atitsimen. 
shake, to, yekowet. 
shake it! yekwitela | 
shallow, elt. 
siuenet, Ulaiilateus. 
duemen, dolankk, 
sharp (of tools, ete.\, G1 wis, 
sharpen, to, tekEnist, 
aie, sc, s0-blom, Wi, ti-tlim, 
ashing, fo, Giyalos, 
shoot, to, totakm, Lotsa. 
short, k-aiak’g. 
shout, to, knit, 
show, fo, votaol, saliist, 
show, appear, to, na. 
shrink, to, qesteat. 
shed, to, tuk‘. 
shut the door, tukt t& cantl, 
siek, kukeliselem. 
sight, maiyil. 
silent, tosds, 
sing, fo, telém. 
winging, botéleun, 
anuyer, steltel, 
sink, fo, mel, 
sié down, to, kbc, tek-nic. 
af, fo, UkEnate. 
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shy, tedk. 
sleep, to, thiket. 
slowed, skits: 
slide, to, gegen, qaikyain, 
sleep, to, tO. 
alcepy, tLOtam., 
slip, to, sitlkeln. 
alin, OyOUL. 
sacert, picieh, kleklé. 
walle qouckty, kleein. 
smell, fo, hakwim. 
sitothey, to, kirpostt. 
smife, to, PELOCIIO, 
snioke ( from pape, efe.), pail Ea, 

» (frome fire), kwitlem. 
sneeze, (0, hiskm. 
siueeze, «1, CASEML. 
snore, fo, qakwet. 
sime, skwomuni. 
sow, do, kwokwonmal, 
snow-shoe, nikwelein. 
soak, to, slik‘. 
sock, kweli kn. 
soft (to toweh), keake. 
sold, Qatic, 
soli, tuk’ tikewon. 
sontecone, WalisyE. 
sou, akwuk. 
song, stelem, 
soon, klé. 
aot, kwaiétetp. . 
annhe, to, teryit. 
sure, «ths. 
Sanit, skwokwatlko, stekelic 
sour, totstm. 
sparks, péteens, 
spawn (salinon), kul. 
speak, to, kwil. 
spite, Matiwit. 
api, to, thokt’. 
apt! tlokt'pla ! 

out to, pEktas. 

aplash, fo, kwecil. 





| 


splinter, skwuket, akwekwukét (dimin- 
utive). 

split, to, kwuk-ut. 

spoon, baw, 

suring (of year), tk, puiiva, 
» (of water), wodldm. 

sprvice-tree, teotlpai. 

ngitcese, (0, petset, 

syria, to, UilakKhis. 

steed, fo, thukEm. 

stele, kwutlum = stinking, bal. 

formed, fo, kwnide. 

standing, kwaiéeit, 

ster, kwosEn. 

steree, fo, kwoukwaiim. 

stay, to, skwints. 

steal, fo, teilotl. 

alec, polweim. 

atepes, (adler, atein. 

afer, ¥'plniedan. 

stick fo, thikém, 

still, vet, thal. 

afink, to, kwetlin. 

atink, bad alour, skwetlem, 

stone, qaigls, diminutive qaiqaixls, 

slony, (aiqaizlsam. 

slop, to, katyé. 

stoop, to, kutseu, 

story, myth, sgagiam (if thought to 
recon! an actual or historic event 
then called wont), 

straight, tok tok, 

arap, kit =" belt.” 
» (for basket), keittha, 

strawberry, thléuk. 

stream, stoteld (diminutive of river), 

atretch, to, tatik-Et. 

afrike, to, akpEbas. 

at ripe’, SUERTE, 

strony, Giy Em. 

stumdle, fo, tEntonim, tlateckwotcin (=to 
catch the foot in something), 

a nveg, ivik'Enate. 
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stutter, to, atcete. they, Gitetlon, 


atultercr, niiks-itcete, 

anek, tokom, tokot, 

sucker, a, nuks-tokom. 

summer, LEM &yos. 

sun, slalyOk. 

sunbeam, sweil, yicinilitsa. 

sunshine, awelét. 

sunrise, wewelcd, Gena te siiyok’ = 
“appearing: the sun.” 

sunsel, ium te siafyok, 

gure, WEDMH. 

surprise, fo, boilkn, 

wallow, to, mokwEi. 

areal, fo, yakwuin. 

swerting, Vilvak wii. 

swell, to, tlik-. 

auncep, to, ck wiumetit. 

suvet, kvatl. 

swift, kekd, 

swim, fo, QAQElEm, nESiM. 

swimming, QUQAQelém, 

swing, fo, moimoTsum, moTNoIsOt, 

tail, sopenate. 

take, kwinat. 

take home, to, amewit-endi. 

take wp in the arms, clemt. 

fale, CAQTAM er BQUGhIN. 

tell, klak't. 

tome, kwalkwal. 

(iste, fo, tint. 

teach, to, teyiieans. 

fear, fo, pugt. 

lecring, puqtpugteus, 

tear (lacrima), kElia. 

fell, fo, taut, tiiqom: 

telling, UitiQom. 

femf, silatita. 

lesticles, mEtcin, 

that, ta, te né & bi. 

thew, to, yaiyauk. 

the, te (1uase.), tle (few. ), 

there, Ona, tas, ta nd a ta. 





thick, pettt, 
thief, teiltcilotl. 
thin, pepel. 
think, to, sotiwon, kwiléwon. 
thiraty, kokwfm, 
this, ti. 
thon, thee, te niiwil, ntiwil. 
throw, cast, to, sukcum, | 
throw away, to, nEMC, NEMA, 
thunder, oaitkem. 
thy, thine, isn. 
fickle, to, kakaiyisak, 
tie, to (a knot), k-Gsct. 
tiny, small, soci. 
tired, weary, koeyiis. 
to-day, te kwiil or kweil. 
to-morrow, utlkwias. 
tooth, yinis, 
looth-ache, qus t& yinis, ad (itt, sore 
the tooth. 
touch, to, kafisat, 
. (one on 
qamilautcistEm. 
track, yictnamin. 
fred, cautl. 
transform, atyihwatem. 
(rap, Wiein, 
» (pitfall), hirpouk, 
» (log), pikawoe, 
travel, to, yoilisot. 
tree, alya. 
trees, siyam (more literally “ forest,” 
place of trees; cf hopit, deer, 
hopitam=place where deer abound), 
tremidc, to, sEkwim. 
fry, to, Veit. 
tinbe, poks, 
turn, to (back), yilicin. 
»  (rownd), yilklatezm. 
. (fares down), m¥loa. 


the — shoulder), 
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twist, sEltciit, sElite.. 

ugly, mayobic, 

uncover, to, pENOot. 

ander, klepam. ; 
understand, to, LuyEneug, 





unfasten, to, k-fsmm, ketatict, yuk't. 


volley, simbtuky, 
wry, stiny wet, 
village, tlelndyp. 
visi, to, skwines, 
roice, sisimin, 
nonnit, yoyokwot. 
writ, to, kaiye, tluk-iite. 
weeidtng, thik-am. 
wnke him wp! yawatkla | 
wake up! kutosrm ! 
welk, to, Omac, Guewae. 
well, keulkotEn. 
oer, qeleRy, 
warm, kwis. 
wash, fo, beOit'. 
woah yourself! tauntsontela! 
wash envoy (by torrent), teszluq. 
wateh, to, léxluk. 
water, sewotl. 
uveve (billow), yolauk. 
we, nemotl, thhématl. 
weak, mimayét, kelkelawt. 
weep, qaixin, Hawom. 
weir, tukos, 
when, kW. 
where, kwEntoa. 
which? nitca t 
whasper, to, tlakam. 
whispering, tlatlikam. 
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whiatle, to, HOpom. 
whistling, Houopom, 
white, pek. 

white puvnd, skwon. 
who, wat. 

whose, birwat. 

why, wherefore, stealin. 


wndow, siyatEn. 


widower, siyatn. 

wide (hroud), pek-. 

wife, siyake or siyakean. 
win, to, klukwéluk, 


wind, spiils. 


window, kwikwindsten (modern term). 


ining, olmal. 

wink, to, saikwosEmn. 

winter, tem steim, or tEm sotete, 

wipe, to, tauk't, 

joise, klak@won. 

iniah, desire, fo, sqats, 

witch, tcintcenEm, kwenéwksals. 

with, kitset (= together), skiiméct. 
I'll go with you, sotein akinmeét. 

woman, sldnai or tlinai. 

women, tleslinai, tletlinai, tlentldinai. 

woods ( forest), ceteim. 

com, kewaalen. 

wrench or dig owl, witat. 


youm, hahei. 


year, siliimin, skwomai (= snow). 
yell, to, kwik-ut. 

yellow, k'lesem. 

yes, ea, 6, 

yesterday, toilakatlovl. 

you, nawilap, nizlap. 

young, mMeman, 

youth, wiwelis or swawelés, 
youths, wiwewklos swawewElos, 


(2) 


THE SOMATOLOGY OF EIGHT HUNDRED BOYS IN TRAINING FoR 
THE ROYAL NAVY. 


iy Jous Beopor, MLD., FURS, 


Ts 1899 and 1900 T was able, by the kind permission of Captain 
Shortland of H.M.S. Zien, and the permission and active assistance of 
Commander Tothill, then lieutenant commanding the Nautilus, to obtain colonr- 
observations of eight hundred lads in training for the Royal Navy, and head- 
measurements of two hundred of the same. The lads were reported to be almost 
all between 16 and 17 years of age: some might be a little above or a little 
below these limits; but [ believe it will be safe to trout thom oe qc as of just 
that age. By far the greater part of them are natives of London or of other 
large towns in the south of England; but the conditions of admission, as respects 
girth of chest, stature, soundness and vigour of health and of the senses, and 
satisfactory intelligence and moral character, are such as to insure a standanl 
distinctly higher than that of the classes from which they spring. I was desirous 
of ascertaining whether this kind of selection would involve any corresponding 
preference of particular colours or head-forms—for example, whether any undue 
proportion of red-hnired or long-headed boys would be excluded by the examination, 
Tt is true there woul! reinain one source of fallacy which I could not exclude : for 
it is possible that boys of particular types of constitution, indicated by particular 
types of complexion and head-form, might be more disposed than others to ailopt a 
sea life, and therefore to volunteer for the Royal Navy. This complication, however, 
could be avoided only hy examining the rejected, a thing practically impossible for me. 

There may exist published series of measurements of British hoys of about the 
age of 16; Imtif so, Lam not acquainted with them, The ouly ones I do know 
ave, curiously enough, the work of a distinguished French anthropologist, M. 
Muffang; they were gotten in Liverpool, and published in Z'Anthropotogie for 
1899. Liverpool was well chosen as being about the central pomt of the British 
[sles ; but its population, for that very reason, must differ very much from that of 
southern and central England, from Which, and especially from the large towns, my 
Inaterial was drawn. 

It occurred to me, however, that the reformatories and industrial schools of 
my own neighbourhood might supply me with material for comparison; and the 
governors and masters of these institutions readily lent their aid. The schools 
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were three in number—the Wiltshire reformatory near Warminster, more than 
half the inmates of which are recruited from Wilts and Dorset, the Kingswood 
Reformatory near Bristol, where the lads belong in large majority to Bristol or 
London, and the Clifton Industrial School, where the boys are all under 16 years 
of ace and, therefore, are not fairly comparable in some respects; they come 
mostly from London or Derby, or in a few instances from Bristol. The tables 
will give the physical characters ascertained. 








Tasie IV. 
Indices. 
Kephalic. Of Nigrescence. 
NO. | 
London wa oa OR] TET Simple and Compound, 
Bristol eT) a I boys: pure dolichos, 75 and under (live measure), 
Derby in ee 0 | | OTB 7 20. Indices — 18-3 and — 148, 


Plymouth... | 9 | qo-qg | Ditto pure brachys, 52 and over, 13. —42 and — 36 -4, 


Wiltshire =... | 20 | T6e°7 LaF ’ 
Dorse 1 | 794 iltshire, 20, —15 and — 25, 

etn ee) TS) 78°08 | Plymouth, Devon, Cornwall, Dorset, 38. + 7°9 and —5-°3, 
Devon and Cornwall | 13 | 74 





The dolichos are, as Ammon found at Karlsruhe, mostly divided between 
the very fair and the distinctly dark, while the brachy are mixed, but often 
fair or red. The simple index is gotten thus: Dark + 2 Black — Fair — Red, 
the proportion of the black being doubled to express the greater melanosity ; 
the compound index (Topinard’s), is gotten by subtracting the light eyes from 
the dark, adding together the two indices, of hair and of eyes, and dividing the 
result by 2. 

GENERAL RESULTS. 

The boys belonging to the Navy have larger heads than those of the 
reformatory and industrial school boys. If anything, their heads are slightly 
broader, but within the limits of error; and indeed it seems pretty clear that 
the differences in kephalic breadth-index are connected with locality, ie,, something 
racial or hereditary, rather than with any other difference. In truth, the great 
majority of these reformatory boys do not seem to me to be radically bad lads: 
antl this is the opinion of their governors and of those who have most to do 
with them. Still they may be taken to be slightly inferior, as a whole, to the 
Navy boys in moral as well as physical character; and this inferiority seems to 
be correlated with smaller size of brain. Muffang attributes the smaller size of 
brain in the lower class to insuflictent nourishment in childhood; | should rather 
ascribe it to heredity, and to the fact of the larger-brained people having risen in 
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the social seale. Certainly the variations of kephalic index in boys from different 
localities seem too great to be accidental; though of course the numbers are very 
‘small, Thus in the Warminster Reformatory the twenty Wiltshire boys exhibit 
the lencth of head characteristic of the county (L 1855, br, 14215), while the 
fifteen boys from Dorset have L only 179-0 and br. 142-0. 

The dolichokephaly of the London boys may be worth noting, for reasons 
which I will give presently. In twenty-eight London-born naval boys the index is 
77-15, against one of 77°99 in the remaining hundred and seventy-two boys; while 
in the twenty-four London-born industrial school boys it is 762, against 78°12 in 
the remaining nineteen, who mostly belong to Derby. 

The differences in complexion between the two sets of boys are not without 
interest. 

It will be observed that the resemblance is pretty close between the 
percentages recorded for the two hundred boys belonging to the Nautilus and the 
Lion, whose heads were measured, and the six hundred of the Zion, of whom only 
the eyes and hair were noted, although the circumstances of light and mode of 
examination were very different in the two cases. But while the eyes of the 
reformatory boys come out very nearly like those of the naval boys, the former 
yield a much greater proportion of dark hair. We know, of course, that brown 
eyes and dark hair are particularly common in the criminal class, whether owing 
to their being largely the product of the slums or from some other cause’; but 
IT have already said that Ido not think any large percentage of these boys is 
really and essentially criminal, 

Of eighty-two naval boys, whose birthplace was ascertained, twenty-vight were 
Londoners, and only fifteen or sixteen came from villages or small country towns. 
Nevertheless, so faras T can judge, and making due allowance for their youthfulness, 
they inclined distinctly to the blond side as regards their hair. That this should 
ocenr in a body picked for health may be noteworthy in view of the supposed greater 
liability of blonds to several kinds of disease. 

Red hair may perhaps be considered as rather deficient, seeing that it 
sometimes darkens into a deep brown at a later stage. Black hair is absent; only 
one London-born boy is set down with blackish-brown hair. 

Among the reformatory boys are only three cases of blackish-brown hair; 
doubtless there would be a larger proportion in the same individuals at a later 
age. Red hair is more common among them—5-? per cent.; but in several cases 
it appears coupled with brown eyes, often, I think, an unhealthy, as it is a 
dysharmonic, combination. Red hair belongs more to the upper classes; it may 
be that, as Havelock Ellis has suggested, it is weeded out of the lowest class by 
penury and unhealthy surroundings. 

It will have been noticed that the London-born boys are oftener dark-eyed 
and dark-haired, as well as oftener dolichokephalic. 


| Av American observer, whose name | have forgotten, calla the brown the criminal eye, 
Vou. XXXIV, n 
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Of course these differences are well within the limits of error; and the 
numbers are unfortunately very small. But when one considers how Ammon, 
De Lapouge, Durand, and others have shown that in Germany and France a dark 
dolichoid type tends to prevail in the cities through selective immigration and. 
survival ; when also one calls to mind that the Whitechapel skulls of Pearson and 
Thane, of which unfortunately we have not as yet full particulars, are known to 
have a dolichokephalic index, whereas other medieval skulls, English and Scottish, 
are mostly mesokephalic or often brachykephalic,’ one is tempted to think that 
these figures may be typical, or may represent the general rule, 


: _— my own Histoire de Cfndex Cephalique, aud Sir William Turner's work on in abiaa, 
aku 
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LEGENDS OF THE DIERI AND KINDRED TRIBES OF CENTRAL 
AUSTRALIA. 


Br A. W. Hownt axp Orro Siesert. 


Istropucrory Notre sy A. W. Howrt. 


Ix the preparation of a work on the native tribes of the south-east quarter of 
Australia, I found reason for doubting the correctness of a passage in Mr. Gason's 
aceount of the Dieri tribe! which was quoted by Dr. Lorimer Fison and 
myself in our work Xamilarot and Kurnai,in the year 1880. The murdu legend 
referred to speaks of the “ Mura-mura, a good spirit,” and to obtain some further 
information on this subject, I requested the Rev. Otto Siebert, who, as a 
missionary to the Dieri tribe, has exceptional opportunities for obtaining 
information as to their beliefs, to ascertain what the Mura-mura might 
really be, 

For some yeara Mr. Siebert has co-operated with me in critically examining 
the laws and custome of that and other tribes in the country surrounding Lake 
Eyre. The following legends have been some of the results of our work, and I 
am glad to have this opportunity of acknowledging the great obligations which 
I am under to him for his valuable assistance, without which it would have been 
impossible for me to have got together the mass of information which is now in 
my possession awaiting publication. 

The legends included in this paper are still under investigation as to some 
points which may not be fully elucidated, unless one of us may be able to be 
present at the ceremonies with which they are connected. Moreover the older 
blacks, who lived in the times before the occupation of their country by thie 
whites, are now rapidly dying ont, and with them the old beliefs and customs are 
being lost. A. W. Howrrr. 

The legends herein have been selected because they relate to the Mura- 
muras, who are represented in them as being a numerous tribe or people who 
preceded the present race, who wandered far and wide over Central Australia, and 
who lived lives much as their suceessors do, but who were magically more 
powerful than even the medicine-men of the present time claim to be, 


' The Dieyeri Tribe, p13. Cox Adelaide, 1874. 
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The aceompany- — 
ing map (Fig, 1) shows 
approximately the 
position of the tribes 
whose legends are 
given or who are 
mentioned in the | 
notes, 

They all belong 
to what may be called 
a nation, that is a 
group of tribes who 
are more or less akin | 
to each other, whose | 
languages are alike, | 
or, a8 to neighbouring 
tribes, merely dialects; 
who have the same 
class-organization 
under the names 
Matter) and Kararn, 
or their equivalents, 
and whose sucred 
ceremonies, whether 
for initintion or for 
the increase of the 


food supply, are [a Gene 
practically the same. \a al [v | 


This organization no 1. —MAP SHOWING POSITION OF THE TRIAS. 

extends over a vast 

extent of that part of the continent, and, taking Lake Eyre os the central 
point, the range of these tribes stretches northwards to the Wonkamala and 
southwards to the Parnkalla, who oecupied the country on the west side of 
Spencer Gulf, as far as Port Lineoln. This is an extent north and south 
of about 700 miles, To the north-west it extends to where it comes 
in contact with the southern part of the tribes, of which the Arunta is the 
typical example given by Spencer and Gillen. To the west its range is not 
known to us further than that it extends into the desert towards the 
Weatern Australian boundary, To the east the same organization obtains along 
the Bareoo river, as far, at least, as Mount Howitt, in latitude 26° 32' 30” S., and 
longitude 142° 18°00" E. To the east and south-east the line of hills, running 
northwards from the Barrier Ranges, separates it from an analogous nation, 
which occupies part of the western waters of the Darling River, 
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The legends which are given in the following pages are taken from tribes 
which, with the exception of the Wonkamala, lie more or less near to, and around 
Lake Eyre. 

Tae Ontcm or THE MuRDUS AND oF THE Kana* 

In the beginning, the earth opened in the midst of Perigundi* lake and there 
came out one murdu after the other, Aqualka (crow), Aatafara (budjerigar), 
waruketi (emu), and so on. Being as yet incompletely formed and without 
members or sense organs, they laid themselves down on the sandhills, which then 
as now, surrounded the lake. There lying in the sunshine, they were after a time 
invigorated and strengthened by it so that at last they atood up as kone and 
separated in all directions, 

The Dieri point out an island in the middle of Perigundi as the place where 
the murdus came ont, The legend not only accounts for the totem animals, but 
also for the kane, that is the native inhabitants of the Lake Eyre district. It also 
accounts, by the dispersal of the murdus, for the fact that the totem names are 
scattered over the country, but in such a manner that some are prevalent in one 
part, while others are prevalent in another. 


How ‘tHe Mura-wvrna Parauisa® Perrecrep MaNnkinp. A MARDALA 
LEGEND, 

The Mura-mura Paralina was out hunting kangaroos. While following one 
he saw four incomplete beings cowering together. Without noticing them further, 
he followed the kangaroo till he came to where there were two Murn-mura women 
who had already killed the kangaroo and covered it with paua,* When he 
asked whether they had killed the kangaroo they denied having done so, Then 
Paralina thought of a trick. He loosened his belt (body string) into an immensely 
long cord, at the end of which he fastened an ant, which at once smelled out the 
meat, and with its comrades fell wpon the dead kangaroo hidden under the pewa. 
Paralina now followed the cord and discovered the kangaroo; and having cleaned 
the ants from it, he carried it away on his shoulders, Then he went back to the 
place where he had seen the cowering beings. 

Going up to them he smoothed their bodies, stretched out their limbs, slit up 
their fingers and toes, formed the mouth, nose and eyes, stuck ear? on them, and 


This word is properly Modu, but as T have written it in former works *murdu,” I have 
retained the same form of orthography, awe is the term applied to themselves by the Dieri 
and other tribes, 

* Perigunei is a crooked or bent place; Piri is a spot or locality ; gundi or more properly 
tunti, is crooked or twisted. This lake ia 30 named from ite irregalar shape, It is now known 
aa Lake Bochanan. 

* From pera, hair. His girdle was made of human hair, The legend is current in the 
west and south-west of Blanchwater, that isin the country of the Mardala, in which kangaroo 
are plentiful, The Paralinn Creek, which rises on the enat side of the Flinders Mmnge, appears 

to be numed after this Mura-mura. | 

* Powa ia the seed of plants used for food, 
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blow into their ears in order that they might hear. Lastly, he perforated the body 
from the mouth downwards, and projected a piece of hard clay (dak), with so 
much force that it passed through the body, forming the fundament. Having thus 
produced mankind out of these beings, he went about making men everywhere. 

The three following legends relate to the wanderings, in each case, of two 
Mura-mura youths, who introduced the use of the stone knife in circumcision, as 
also the rite of subincision: The first belongs to the Yaurorka, the eastern 
Dieri and the Yandruwunta, the second to the Ngameni, Karanguru, and 
neighbouring tribes, and the third to the Urabuna Kuyani and other tribes down 
as far as the head of Spencer Gulf, and probably even as far as Port Lincoln. 
Thus these three independent legends confirm and complete a series extending 
over some 600 miles from north to south. The eighth legend extends this to 
700 miles, 


MANDRA-MANKANA, ALSO CALLED BAKUTA-TERKANA-TARANA OR KANTATULKANA. 
A DIgRI LEGEND," 

Mandra-mankana once came to the neighbourhood of Pando* Two girls 
who saw him jeered at him, becanse his back was just the same as his front. 
He told their mother, who was his noa,* to send her two daughters to his camp 
the following night. When she told them of his demand, they ridiculed him, but 
yet they went there, and lay down one on each side of the sleeping old man, their 
ngaperi® Then they heaped up a ridge of sand on either side of him, so that 
he thought his nyafemera-u/e were there, But these had meanwhile crept away 
out of the sand and lay down to sleepin the camp of their mother. When the 
pianeru® woke in the night he rose upright, and saw that he was quite alone, and 
that the girls had cheated him Hence his name of Puluéa-terkana-taranea. He 
went forth thinking of revenge. Through his songs he caused plants to grow, 
some with bitter and some with pleasant tasting fruit. The two girls found these 
plants and ate first of the bitter and then of the good fruit. Delighted with the 
latter they sprang from one bush to the other. Thus after a time they came to a 
tenyu bush laden with its red and yellow fruit, where lurked Mandra-mantana in 
concealment, to destroy them. As they came near to him he threw his boomerang 


' Mondra ia belly or body, and manta is hind before. Babwa-terbona-tarana ie “ the one 
who rises upright fruitlesaly * from dete = froitlesly, without avail, also free or unburdened. 
Terkona is to stand, aud forena is to rise up, to fly. Frequently in combination with a verb, it 
forma our preposition "up," as ferhana-farena, to stand up, nayine-farana, to look up 


(upwards) 3 
t Pondo ia big, or as this place is sometimes called Pando-piraa = Big-lake. It is Lake 
Hope, 


* Noa ia the relation between men and women between whom marriage is lawful. In'the 
Dieri tribe this relation may be detined thus, Ego being a Dieri man “ My mother’s mother’s, 
brother's, daughter's daughter (own or tribal), is my proper wife.” 

* Father, own or tribal. 

* Nyata-mura is the relation of « child to its father ; v/v is the dual form. 

* Elder or head man. 
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at one and broke her ankle, and then rushing up he killed her by a blow on her 
head. The other sister ran away to save herself, but he followed her and killed 
her also, He then cut off the breasts of the dead girls and carried them with him 
as he went further. Coming to a camp where some young boys were amusing 
themselves in a plain by throwing boomerangs, he hid himself behind some bushes, 
and watched them at their play. Then one of the boys threw his boomerang 50 
far that it fell near the old man. The boy sought for it and was about to take it 
when the pinnary seized him by the hand. He was frightened, but dfandra- 
ménkena calmed him by giving him a lizard, and he soon became friendly with 
him, and promised at his request to make a new song, and called to all the people 
tecome and hear it. They assembled,even the sick and the women with child. 
The hoy began to sing and the pinnaru came out of the bushes, painted and decked 
with feathers, and carrying the breasts of the girls hanging on his chest. He 
danced to the onlookers, in the front ranks of whom two young men, the noes of. 
the wirls, were sitting. These immediately recognized the breasts of thetr noas, 
and when the pimnaru retired dancing, they stuck their Awndris' in the ground 
before them, When he again danced near to them, each seized his Aandri and 
struck him so that both his legs were broken. Then they split his head open, and 
at the same time all the people fell upon him and even the children atruck him, 
Then they buried him and laying his bag at the head of the grave they went 
elsewhere. One day a crow perched itself on the grave of Mandra-mankena, 
Three times it knocked with its beak on the wood which was lying on the grave, 
and cried “Ka! Ka! Ka!” Then the dead man woke up and came out of the 
grave, and looked round, but no one was to be seen. Then he looked for 
footprints and found that the people had all gone in the same direction, 
but by three different ways. While the strong and hale ones had gone, some to 
the right and some to the left, hunting as they went alony, the old and the sick 
had gone straight on between the two other tracks. These he followed till he 
cane to the neighbourhood of their new camp, and he concealed hiniself in the 
linishes near where they were busy in the oreek, driving the fish together to catch 
them." They had pulled up bushes and grass and were driving the fish before 
them with these in heaps. Mandra-nankana kept himself concealed in the water, 
and opening his mouth, he sucked in and swallowed the water, fish, oniss and men. 
Some few who were at a distance, observing that their comrades and nearly all 
those who were fishing, had disappeared, and looking round to see where they had 
gone to, saw with alarm that the monster in the water had surrounded them with 
his arms, Only a few of them escaped by jumping over them. The AMra-mure 
Aenta-yul-kana,® looking after them, gave to each, as he ran, his murdw nome. 

__' The dandri is a boomerang-shaped weapon, with sharpened ends, used by the Dieri ani 
other tribes, There is another dendri, which is a yummy substance obtained from the route of 


a plant called mindri, or also Landri-mobu, or bone-Landri. whic AE RSD ot eit 
sche Of wissen tates u, oF bone-fandri, which is used for cementing chips of 


* At the Cooper north of Lake Hope. 
* Grass-swallower from denéa grasa, and yullana, to swallow or gobble up. 
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Those who ran to the north were the wnangara, seed of the manyura; 
kerebona, bat; meieru, marsupial rat; pelyera, emall marsupial rat; hutatere, 
budjerigar; me/urc, cormorant; Aerawore, eaglehawk; warwkati, emu! ; bewlive, 
crow; padi, a grub called by the whites witchety; karkyw, red ochre: mwomue, 
carpet snake ; pifehert, Duboisia Hopwoodii. 

Those who ran to the south-east were the Chwkerro, kangaroo; /infale, dingo ; 


Leni, jew lizard’; keperi, lace lizard, commonly called iguana; hobu/a, marsnpial 


rat; ponte, small marsupial mouse ; beribena, marsupial mouse; pwralkw, pelican ; 
huraura, rain; malbaru, a crane; tundu-bulyeru, water rat; piramoku, native cat: 
faludiri, a frog; tidnemare, a frog; wilyern, curlew; wateri, kangaroo rat. 

Those who ran to the southward were the markere, native perch; birhabera, 
eel; yiteure, dasyurus; ngerwndea, box eucalyptus (#. weterotheca f); Hocereurneper, 
bush wallaby; Anite, mbbit bandieoot." 

The sitvre-mura now came out of the water, and vomited so that he threw out 
all his teeth, which are to be seen at Manatandrani! Having done this he went a 
little further and sat down and died. | 

This place is pointed out by the Dieri on the Cooper north of Pando, and the 
body of the Mura-mura is to be seen there also, turned into stone in the form of a 
great rock, 

KADRI-PARIWILPA-ULU.". A Derr LecEnp. 


Two mura-mura youths called Kadri-pariwilpa-ulu were out hunting pelicans 
at Perigandi. They crept along the creek, and threw their boomerangs at one 
which was swimming about. The right hand one struck his mark, but the 
boomerang of the other one flew wide, and as they were wading into the water to 
secure their prey, the boomerang swept past them, almost striking one of them on 
its return, The young men were determined to cateh it on its next swoop, but its 
strength was such that they felt that no mere arm would be able to stop it. Then 
they procured the stem of a cum tree, by which they arrested it in its next flight. 
[t cut the tree stem in two, but losing its own power, it fell into the water, One 
of the young men dived for it, but struck against the boomerang, which was stuck 
in the bottom, and which had become sharpened and pointed by its flight through 
the air. Thus it circumcised him and on rising out of the water he beheld, to his 
great joy, that he had now become a perfected man. He secretly informed his 
eompanion of what had happened to him, and he also, diving for the hoomerang, 
was likewise circumcised. Both boys suid to each other, “What has happened to 
us, for we are pow no longer boys but men?" Being rejoiced at what had befallen 
them, they thought of their father, who, while they had become men, still remained 


' From werw = grey and fafi a covering, pelt. Thus, *the bird with the grey covering." 

* Amphibolurus barbatus, Narrative, Hora Expedition, p, 28. 

* Peragale lagotia, 

« Manatandra is tooth, strictly mouth-fruit. Manatandrani is the dative. 

* Kedri in Yaurorka, or fatari in Dieri, is river-course or creek ; poriieilpa is the sky: wlw 
is the dual form, both. Adariparieilpa ia the name of the Milky Way. 


n 


Suara se a 
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a mere boy. They determined to make a man of him, and having provided 
themselves with a fu/a,' they crept up to him while he slept in his camp, and 
circumcised him. The great loss of blood weakened him and as he, notwith- 
standing the unhealed wound, continued to have access to his wife, mira came 
on and he died.* 

As soon as the boys had circumeised their father they set out on their journey, 
everywhere circumcising youths and men Coming to Kunanana? they found a 
number of people who had collected to cireumcise young men by means of fire 
They approached quietly and then suddenly springing forward, they cireumeised 
the youths with their fifa, before the men knew what was being done. Seeking 
for thoss who had performed the operation so skilfully, and seeing the two Mure- 
muras enveloped in a mist, they shonted out, “ Kadri-pariwilpa-ulu.”* These now 
came forward, and showmg the tule to them, said, * In future make your boys into 
men with this instead of using fire, which has caused the death of many, and they 
will remain living, for“ ture nari ya twa fepi.”* Turning to the youths whom they 
hail circumeised, they admonished them not to have access to women or even to be seen 
hy them, nor to show their wounds to anyone, otherwise they would certainly die. 

The two Afwra-nures wandered through all the land, carrying the tua 
everywhere for circumcision, and being honoured as the benefactors of mankind, 


MALKU-MALKU-ULU.! A NGAMEST AXD Kakancurvu LEGEnp. 


A large number of people had asssembled at Tiinchara’ for the cireumeision 
ceremony, at which there was an old Mura-mura who had provided polyera’ for 
food, and who rejoiced over the sweet smell thereof, as it was being cooked. In 
the evening as they sat round the fire singing the malera® song, the old Miera- 
mura scattered the fire about, so that all those who were sitting round about it 
were burned by the hot coula. After a painful night the men were painting 
themselves at early dawn for the ceremony, and the six young men who were to be 


' Tula is the word for a flint knife used for circumcision, and also for any sharp flint used 
for cutting. 

* Mira is inflammation, Thia shows that while the Dieri attribute most deaths to evil 
magic, by someone “ giving the bone,” they also admit other causes. They any that long ago a 
great wickness came from the north and killed ao many that when they woke in the morning 
“one wos alive and the other was dead,” 

* Properly budna-ngawana from budna, filth, excrement, and nayouena, light. 

' This passage is difficult, but may be made more clear by the description given of butchs, 
ip Saga who is described ax being seen sometimes in shadows ani sometimes in whirlwinds 
f dus 

* That ia “ Fire is death and the stone ia life” 

* Maliw ia the Dieri word ercal ia, meaning invisible, anil alao dust or mist, The Mally- 
rmvade-tel a are therefore to be pictared aa the two invisible benefuctora 

i This ita Ngameni word meaning “powdered human hones,” and refers to the number of 
bones which are said to have accumulated there by reason of deaths through the use of fire in 
CUcuMcision., 

* Polyare is the long snouted marsupial rat 

* Melhor ia the word for the songs sung at the ceremonies. 
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initiated were brought forward, For each youth four men placed themselves, 50 
that their bodies were bent outwards.’ On these men the youth was laid, and in 
this manner two of the youths were circumcised by means of the firestick. Then 
the Malku-malku-ulv came up and instantly rushing forward, circumcised the four 
other boys with their stone knife, before the people knew what they were doing, 
thus saving the former from imminent death. Then going to the astounded men, 
they presented their stone knife to the wontnyaperi? and told them to use it in 
future and thus preserve their boys from death, 

Having done this, the Malhu-malkw-wlw went onwards, and at Kutehiwirrina,? 
they saw at a little distance from them a spirit, in human form, suddenly 
disappear into the ground. In alarm they altered their course and went in 
another direction. 

Decked with the tippa-tippa’ the young .Mwra-mures wandered on, hunting 
and seeking food as they travelled, killing o depita in one place and in another 
finding a tract covered with manyura, on which they feasted, After resting here 
for some time, they travelled further and found a kangaroo lair at Chukuro-wola.* 
Thinking that there might be u kangaroo in it, the one who had the sharpest 
sight threw his spear into it and then alao the spear of his comrade, who was one- 
eyed, but failed te find anything in the place. Immediately after they found a 
kaperi lizard, which they carried with them until it became stinking and black on 
the under side, As they still wandered on they came toa large tract of country 
well covered with rushes, of which they made bags in which to carry their things. 
Then marching on they saw a kangaroo, at which the sharp-sighted one threw a 
spear and then another without hitting it. Then he threw all his companions’ 
spears but one, which he kept in bis hand. Then throwing it, he killed the 
kangaroo, which they carried till they came to o place where there was water, 
where they rested for a time, Then lifting the kangaroo from the ground and 
each holding it by one leg, they swung it round their heads, singing: 

“ Mine yundre tayila nganat } 
What thou eat wilt? 
Tyude-tjuba-tuba yundre tayile ngenet | 
Tjuba-tjnba® = thou eat wilt! 
Mene-hata-kate’ gundru teyila ngenai.” 
Mana-kata-kata thou eat wilt. 

' This description is part of the legend. For every custom and rite there can be found in 
the legends the equivalent. [fone asks “ Why do you do this,” or “ Why have you this custom?” 
the reply given is “Our mra-meurca did so and we follow them," 

* The woniugapers are the men who perform the rite of circumcision, Apparently the 
equivalent of the Afwria-afiia mentioned by Spencer and Gillen, p. G47. 

* Kutedi is the spirit of the dead, a ghost, ewirrina ia to go into, 

‘Only the circumcised men can wear the fippe-tippa, but it is also worn by the members 
of the vengeance party (pinya), tied to the end of the beard, and put in the mouth and bitten to 
show their anger. 

‘ Chuturo is in Ngameni a kangaroo, wola is a nest or lair. 

‘and * Tjube-tjvba and mana-baie-tata are both lizards, 
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Then they laid it on the ground, but no sooner had they done 30, than it jumped 
up and hopped away so swiftly, that they could not overtake it, Before long, 
however, they killed another kangaroo, The one who had good sight sent the one- 
eyed one to fetch a fula, so that he could flay the skin off. While he was seeking 
for a tula, the other began te remove the pelt. When the one-eyed one returned 
with the fwe, the other replaced the skin over the carcase and pretended to try 
the fu/a on it, then, saying that in was too blunt, he sent him to Antiritcha,' to 
bring back a mew one. During his absence he hastily skinned the kangaroo down 
to the hind legs, and when the other returned from Antiritcha, and offered him the 
new fila, he said, “Skin the kangaroo with it yourself.” Beginning to do this the 
one-eyed one found that the skin was quite loose and said, “Why have you 
cheated me in this way, by almost removing the skin?” “ Don't be angry with 
me,” said the other, “I only wished to have a joke with you and surprise you with 
an almost skinned pelt.” 

Having completed the skinning, they fastened the edges of the skin to the 
ground with pegs and raised up the middle, thus forming the eky. When this was 
done they sail with satisfaction, “ Now from this time people can walk upright, 
and need not hide themselves for fear of the sky falling.””* Pleased with their 
work they turned homewards, and coming to a good pool of water one jumped in 
saying,“ Let us bathe ourselves here,” but im striking the water, it made a cut 
which caused subincision, When he showed this to his companion, the latter at 
once jumped into the water and he also became subincised. Looking at himself 
he said, “ Now indeed [ am a complete man, but it hurta me.” 

Having conferred on mankind the use of the tw, they now introduced the 
dirpa,* so that by it a young man becomes a completed man. 

The Malfu-malbu-wiu are the benefactors of mankind, and it is said that they 
still live and are even sometimes seen. They wander about invisibly, to relieve 
the distress of others, They carry lost children to their camps, and care for them 
till found by their friends. 

The southern Dieri say that they wander far to the north of their country, 
and that their camps can be recognized by the luxuriant growth of the mokw, u 
cucumber-like plant,* which no one may eat, because it is the especial food of 
the Malku-malku-ulw, 

One of these camps is said to be at Narrani," not far from Cattle Lagoon on 


* After careful enquiries it seems to ua that Antiritcha must be taken asa hill or mountain 
on the upper waters of the Finke River, probably in the McDonnell ranges, from whence tla 
yen wolbadera are brought. The latter seems to be the same as the churinga of the 

* The belief ia, that at first the sky waa fastened down to the earth and that mankind 
could not walk about freely. 

* Jirpe is subincision, in Dieri called Kulpi. 

* Probably the Cucumis trigonua Linn, 


* Norra ia an abbreviation of the Vaurorka word ; ea wie 2 mh. 
Divri called pirhe-mara, Le norraagama Which is a shield, in the 
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the Birdsville road, This place is celebrated among the tribes because it was 
where the Malku-melku-ulv left’ their shields, when they commenced their 
wanderings, for being the benefactors of mankind, they did not need any weapons. 
But the original site of their home is said to have been the mountain Antiritcha, 
where lives Artarurpa. Who this was we have so far not been able to 

But the statement that the Melhu-malku-w originally came from Antiritcha 
suggests that the rites of both circumcision and subincision have been brought 
from the north, in ages so far back that their introduction has become merely 
legendary. 


THe Yor-vic.! A Lecexp or THE Urancwa and More Sournerx TRrIses, 


The Vwri-vlu, coming from the north, travelled through all the land, 
bringing in the use of the ¢/a in eireumeision. Thus they came to the Beltana 
country at a time when a youth was about to be made into a man. When the 
men were going to burn him with fire, the Furt-oln went into the earth, the one 
on his right and the other on his left, waiting for the moment when they could 
help him. When a man approached with a red-hot fire-stick to perform the 
operation, the two Yuri-u/w rose out of the earth, and instantly cutting off the 
foreskin with their fv/n, sank back into the ground invisibly? The men who were 
present were astonished at the fresh wound, and saw that the boy had been 
circumcised. They questioned each other as to who had done it, but no one could 
say. The-feeling was such that they began to say to each other, “ Didst thou do 
this, or thou, or who?” and to grasp their weapons, when he, who was about to 
have done the operation, said that he would find out the cause, Seating himself 
on the ground and striking it with a club, he sung continuously that he, who had 
cirenmeised the boy, should come forth. Then the Fwri-w/w rose out of the earth 
biting their long beards, and each holding a ¢u/a in his hand before him. 

Then properly painted and adorned, they danced and having given the fu/a to 
the men, whom they admonished as if they had been youths, disappeared whence 
they came, followed by the praises of the assembled men. 

After showing themselves in many places as life-givers, they turned back, and 
at Katitandra’ one went west, and the other went east and northwards, bringing 
the tule to every tribe. 

Thus they still wander showing themselves at times as living and as life- 
giVers. 

The following legend does not seem to have any direct connection with the 
preceding one, but speaks of the Puri-wlu as being boys who had not yet heen 
circumeised, while in the other legend it speaks of them as the originators of the 

| Furi-ufu or tepi-wlu ia the two living ones. 

* The Kunkis, the medicine men, claim for themselves to be able to suddenly disappear into 
the earth. | 

4 Katitandm is Lake Eyre. 
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practice. This is remarkable, because while the last lezend belongs to the 
Urabuna, this one belongs to their neighbours, the Wongkanguru. 


Tue Yor-utv. A Woxckancurv L&cEenD. 


An old blind widower lived at Mararu,' with his two sons the Yori-ulw, 
who from their early youth had to provide him with food, As they became older 
they went further afield hunting, and delighted to kill young birds with the 
boomerang, and when they returned at evening to their camp, to cook them for 
their father. One evening on returning, they observed that an old man had come 
to the camp, and had seated himself close to them. They informed their father 
and he told them to call the stranger. They did so, but received no answer, and 
even when they went to him and invited him to come to their father, he still 
remained silent. Not troubling themselves more about him, they ate their food, 
and darkness having come on, they lay down and slept, In the early morning the 
hoys went out hunting. Then the stranger, after having warmed his hands at the 
fire to strengthen himself, seized the blind man, wrestled with him, struggled with 
him, struck him on the face, and scratched his face till the blood came. Then 
with a piece of wood he seraped the blood off. By the struggling and the 
scratching the dimness of the old man’s eyes had been removed, so that he could 
see better than before. As the stranger had done to him, so he now did to the 
stranger, struck him and scratched him until the blood came, which he wiped off 
and then recognised the stranger as his kami. After they had recognised each 
other as Lami-mara’ they sat down together, and the stranger told him that he had 
come to consult with him as to the circumcision of his sons. The two, having 
decided that the boys should be cireumeised, commenced their preparations. Stone 
axes were sharpened, handri melted, nguly@ collected, and the axes fastened afresh 
to their hafts with them, The boys were sent out early next morning to hunt, and 
to be out of the way, while the old men were at work, so as not to see what they 
were doing. These went to a place where there was a great pirha,* that is, a great 
tree, which they eut down, separated a piece of the stem, and having removed the 
hark, hollowed it out to make a great pirha. Then they placed it in hot moist 
earth to soften, and kept its sides apart by pieces of wood till 1t became cool. 


' Morerw ia to complete with the hand, to atrike the pirda, that is to strike the upturned 
wooden bowl, ina dance, dfora is hand, and “ru” is the Wonkanguru causative termination, 
which is in the Dieri "4," as merare, marali. The place Marara is said by our Wonkangura 
informants to be not far from Birdsville in a south-weaterly direction. 

* Kami is the relation of the children of a man to those of his sister. Aamd-mera is 
Aami-ship. 

* Ngulyi ia the kino of an eucalypt. 

‘ Pirka is, aa before said, a bowl, cut out of a block of wood. These natives speak of a 
thing sa being already completed, when they have the material ready. Thus a Dieri will aay 
when he has found a tree suitable for a pirha, “nada ngakant pirka,” that is my pirha, and so 


also ms toother things as weapons, ete. Mr. Siebert has a pirha which is 4 feet long and 
21 inches in diameter, 
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The following morning they ornamented it with longitudinal markings and 
laying it on its back, the stranger struck it with his open hand, Listening, but 
hearing no reply, he struck it again but harder, ani there was an echo, which they 
thought was a reply by the women at a distance. 

Early on the following morning while the boys were still asleep, the stranger 
started homewards to Minka-kadi,' to call together the people for the ceremony, at 
which the boys were to be circumcised, After a time he returned with them, 
bringing with him his two danghters, who, as he and his kami had agreed, should 
be the wives of the two boys.’ 

Theu while the boys were out hunting, there was held a meeting of the old 
men, at which they consulted as to the manner of conducting the ceremony. 
Towards evening, as the boys returned, a number of men were lying in wait for 
them, and two who were Ami and kad to them respectively, sprang forward and 
laid their hands on the boy's mouths, as a sign that they should not henceforth 
speak to any but themselves. Then they took them apart to a place where 
they built a breakwind (tatu), and taught them the pirha song. Early the next 
day the women and children and the two boys were sent to a distance to hunt, so 
that the men might hold a council undisturbed. They collected the tudes and 
selected the good from the bad. Then they decided what presents the boys should 
vive to the wontngapert. 

In the evening, when everyone had collected on the ceremonial ground, the 
Vuri-ulu returned. As they approached, afew of the men joined them, then more, 
until by the time they had reached the ground, they were surrounded by a great 
crowd, not counting the women and the children, The Ywri-wiw were then taken 
behind their Avéu to be decorated with emu and cockatoo feathers. When this 
was done the boys were openly led to the ground, across which they marched, anc 
each one standing on a pirha which rested on two spears, grasped the kalti ag high 
up as possible, being supported by his Avmi. Thus they remained for some time. 
The agendri (mothers) were sitting in « row which extended from their /atw to the 
kalti,{ having on each side the fatws of one-half of the ngapert (fathers), One after 
the other the mothers, who were seated, rose and went to each of the boys and 
with her open hands stroked him about the navel. When the last one had 


| Minka-bodt, from minka, a hole or cave, and fodi,deep. It is said that there are many 
in the district to the east of Mararu. 

¢ It is remarkable that in this legend the “fathers-in-law” are tomi-mara, while in the 
Wonkanguru, aa among the Dieri, it is the mothers-in-law who must be of that relation. 
Possibly the explanation may be that the legend has its origin in a tribe farther to the north 
which, like the Arunta, has descent counted in the male line. 

* The kami and the tadi (wife's brother) have charge of the boy during the ceremonies, 
and lead him away after the operation has been performed. The neyi (elder brother) and the 
kaka (mother's brother) provide food for him and accompany him later on, Men of these 
relations are chosen who are much senior to him, in order that they may instil respect for the 
laws, which they impress upon him. 

' Aaolti ia a apear, bat also the spear-like pole used in these ceremonies. It seems to be the 
equivalent of the Waninga described by Spencer and Gillen. 
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returned to her place, each boy was carried to his tutu, on the back of one of his 
‘emi, where his ornaments! were taken from him and carried to his father, to be 
given to those who performed the rite of cireamecision on him. Then the muffled 
sound of the pirka being struck was heard, and shortly after the sisters of the 
Ywri-ulv came forward, and commenced their dance in parties of four each, one of 
the elder and one of the younger, At the end of this the men carried each other 
about on their backs. 

About midnight the women were driven away from the ground to their main 
camp, the ngandri only remaining behind, at a little distance, forming a connection 
between the men at the ground and the women at the camp, but also keeping the 
latter quiet, and seeing that none of them watched the ceremony with impertinent 
curiosity. In order to keep the women, and especially the ngandri, informed as to 
the beginning of the ceremony, the great pirha was struck several times, and 
replied to by the nyandri striking on their stomachs with the open hand. 

The boys were now taken to the camp of the ngaperi and there carefully 
watched by their kamy and edi, so that they should not sleep, being shaken up 


into wakefulness when they dozed off. Then the woningaperi and the éarw*® came 


up to them deeked with feathers, and three neyi of each boy placed themselves 
together so that the bey could be laid on their backs and there vircumeised by his 
faru. This being done their woningaperi, the kadi, kami and especially the tar, 
were placed before them, and the latter gave to each a bundle of the hair of one of 
his danghters, as a sign that she should be his promised wife. Then the boys were 
taken back to their katn? 


THe WANSDERINGS OF THE Furi-vwiv, A Wowxkaxaunce Lecep. 


After the Vuri-ale were circumcised at Marara they went off on their 
wanderings alone, and came to the Kadla-lumpat creek, where they refreshed 
themselves with the water which bubbles out of the earth there. They collected 
emu eggs at that place and the bird attacked them, but was driven off by their 
shouting and throwing sand and dust at it. The sand and dust, however, which 
they had thrown up into the air came upon them as a cloud, the nilla-nilla® which 
raised the sandhill on which they stood high up in the air, But through fear they 


' Such ornaments are given to the boy by his ngandri. 

* The seru ia the father-in-law. 

* This description of the ceremonies ia part of the legend, and it ia the precedent for the 
exiating practice. The natives say," Our Mura-merca did so, therefore we must do uo like- 
wise.” In the ceremonies three young men place themselves with the upper part of the body 
bowed in such # manner, with the legs apart, that they touch each other behind, while the 
Upper part of their bodies and the neck and head, extend outwards horizontally. The boy to 
be circumcised is laid on their bodies so that one leg is on the one, the other leg on the other, 
and his body on the third. See Roth, AtAmofogiral Studies, “ Queensland Aborigines,” 1897, 
Figure 415, in which, however, the positions differ somewhat from those described in this 
legend, and taken up at the ceremonies, 

' Kadia, rushes, and Iempa, a spring or well. 

‘A mirage. To spread itself out, 
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threw themselves down on the ground and lay there for some time insensible. 
When they recovered they found that the ni//a-nidle was gone, and putting the 
eggs in a hag they went on to Urakuroka,’ from whenee they saw great columns of 
smoke rising up and spreading out wide and far from the place of circumcision at 
Marary, Wandering further they came to a place where they found a great number 
of lizards, and at another they collected stone for knives, which, however, were not 
good. Then at Kalilte they observed that they were inflamed from the 
circumcision, but it left them at Kalpinta and Laratjilkira,* and they rejoiced that 
they were now full men, At Nalpawira they caught a small lizard, the pityila? 
which lived under the bark of the trees, and killed it, but then regretting this they 
swung it round their heads to bring it to life again. Feeling very cold at 
Kurampa, they threw glowing coals in the grass, which taking fire drove the cold 
away. From this place they went to Kililti, where small kidney-shaped stones are 
plentiful with which they filled their bags, Then placing themselves a long 
distance apart, one threw pundra which the other tried to hit and break with e 
stick. Having finished this game, they collected the small fragments for fulas and 
placed them in their bags. 

Still travelling on, a great rainbow appeared after a shower. Alarmed at this 
they halted, but thought that it was only a gigantic Kadi markera (p. 127), Then, 
having given names to the rainbow and to its colours, they went on, but with 
caution, fearing that the portent might again come upon them, and looking back at 
it till it disappeared. On their way they saw the footprints of the Mura-mwra 
Markanyankula? but as he must lave passed the previous day and reached 
Antiritya, they could not overtake him. 

On their further wanderings, at one place they collected yaua,* at another 
killed a waterhen, and at a third dug out some Aapite, and then found a nest with 
a young eaglehawk. At length they reached the other side of the ranges, where it 
became darker and darker, and feelmg round with their hands, they found a 
continuous hard surface, ‘They struck it with their fists and with their boomerangs 
and spears, but in vain. Then the elder of the Purt-v/v pushed the obstruction 
with his finger and it opened, and they saw a new country covered with trees and 
bushes. Looking back at what they had passed through, they recognized it as 
being the edve of the sky, but they did not wander long in this ORT. for the 
younger of the two died. The elder still went on, but after a time he also died. 
Then they both returned to life, and called to their father with the voice of thunder 
that they had died in a strange land and could not return again. He, hearing 
their voices, mourned for them.’ 








The meaning of thisname has not been ascertained, * The names have not been explained, 

* From pagji, the bark of a tree and “fa” showing ite derivation. 

‘ Called pundra-pundra, from pundra, kidney. 

* This relates to the wanderings of another Mura-mura. 

* Yowo is a grass-like plant with a emall bulb, 

' Even now the thunder is said to be the voice of a dead person, who announces that he 
his returned to life. 
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These two Wonkangurn legends might be well divided into three: first, the 
preparation for the ceremony, second, the ceremony itself, and third, the wandering 
of the Yuri-ulu after cireumeision. 

The mention of the pirha in these ceremonies and the dances of the two sets 
of women, the elder and the younger sisters of the Fieri-w/«, connects it with the 
Pirha-malkara legend, in which the wanderings of the elder and the younger girls, 
with their pirhe song, is given. The wanderings of the Purt-wly past Antiritcha, 
which we identify with some mountain in the McDonnell ranges, fixes the limit 
of the wanderings as heing somewhat beyond the termination of those mountains, 


A Circumcision Lecenn or THe Easreen Diret AND THE YAURORKA 
TRIBES, 

A girl met her brother, and observed on him the effect of circumcision. 
Hastening to the pinnarw, her father, she told him what she had seen, and asked 
him how it had been done. Instead of replying to her question, he became enraged, 
and scolded her, saying, “Why did you meet your brother and see his wound ?” 
He sent his wife away, and with his friends dug a long and deep hole. Then he 
called the people together from all quarters. The old men threw fire into the 
hole till it was red-hot, and then called all the women and children to the side of 
the pit. These obeying the call, the pinneru ordered them to place themselves in 
groups round it and to dance when the song began. This they did, a man dancing 
with his wife, a pirauru! with his pirarn, three youths together, and so on, til 
the pinnert surrounded them and pushed them, one group after the other, into the 
pit. Only a few remained alive of all those people, and the tidnameaduias? whi 
lived in that locality, observed that they intended to throw all of them also into the 
pit. Running together hastily, they threw their boomerangs at the old men and 
broke their legs, so that they could not escape. Then they threw them into the 
same pit, which they had intended for them. 

The intention of this legend appears to be to account for the taboo which 
exists between the boys after circumcision and the women of the tribe, and 
especially their sisters, who are forbidden under the penalty of death to see them 
until their wounds are healed. 

The two following legends recount the wanderings of two parties of young 
Mura-mura women carrying a dance and a song, which is shown in the 
wanderings of the YVuri-wu to be connected with the ceremonies uf 
cireumecision. 


' A pireure is either a group-husband or a group-wife. 

* From tidna, a foot, and maduba, a mother or grandmother or ancestrese. A tidnameadlke 
ina man who claims a certain tract of country as his, and whose mother and her brothers claim 
itfor him. Tiduaneduée, or shortly maduba, ia the complement of piifara. Mocduba includes 
everything belonging to the maternal line, aa pintera includes everything belonging to the 
paternal line. For instance,a father's Murd-mura and his “ fatherland” in his pintara, while 


case brother, speaking of his mother's Mura-mura and his “motherland,” calla jt his 
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The wanderings commence at some place far to the south-west of Lake Eyre 
in the country of the Kukata tribe, if not even still further south among the 
coast tribes. They extend thence to the south-west of Lake Eyre at Coward 
Springs, and thence continue round the south of the lake, to the Lower Cooper. 
Here there are petrifactions which mark the localities mentioned, and which are 
recognized as Mwre-mures turned to stone; in fact they are the girls, who, 
however, are still said to wander further. Thus they are seen as petrifactions 
where they concealed themselves from the Mura-mure follower and ridiculed him. 
Also where they threw the wona there are stones commemorating them. The 
traces of this game are pointed out in straight rows of petrified trees, which are 
held to be “ Mfwra,” that is to say, sacred things which no one may injure. 

The first legend is composed of two parts, which are conjoined for convenience 
of nurration, ‘he first part is the Pirha-malkere or the Bowl song, which belongs 
to the Urabuna, Tirari, and other neighbouring tribes, and ends at a place called 
Pala-unkina. The second commences at Pundu-worani, and belongs to the 
Wonkanguru, The third part is from the death of the Mura-mura Afadu-puta- 
fupern, and introduces another travelling group of young women, who also 
carry a song, that of the waptya or boomerang. 

This latter part was obtained from an intelligent old man of the Wonkamala 
tribe to which he belongs, and was subsequently confirmed by one of the 
Wonkanguru, who had lived for a long time among the Wonkamala and whose 
wife was of that tribe. The second part of the legend, namely from Pundu- 
worani, was obtained from his brother and other Wongaruru men. 

The Wonkamala man came to the Dieri aa the head of a party bringing the 
Mulunga dance from the north, and subsequently he went away southwards," 
Later on he returned northwards, but became ill and died near Killalpanina. He 
was considered to be a great medicine-man, and it is said that a party from his 
tribe is to come down to take his bones back to his own people as powerful magic, 
After his death some of his party carried the Molunga dance to the south, and 
the others went round the south end of Lake Eyre to the north-west. 

This is an instance of the manner in which wanderings still take place among 
the native tribes of the interior, by men whose mission accredits them to the 
tribes to which they come, 


THE PIRHA-MALEABRA. LEGENT) OF THE WONKANGURU TRIBE. 


A number of girls, the Monkure-weka ya pirna,? once made a journey 
accompanied by their father, the Mura-mera Modo-putu-tupurn, who was an 


' Bee Roth, op, cit., pp. 120, 125, 

* Monkora is girl, waka is little, and piraa is big. Fa isand. These girls are by another 
legend transferred to the aky aa stara, the former being the Pleiades and the latter the stars in 
the belt of Orion. The pruweru Modo-pute-tupurn in the first part of this legend ia called 
Marukao lana, and ia the principal star in Scorpio. The uname Mada-pufe-tuperu ia “ thick 
amoke,” in which it is said that he sat by his fire. 
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old fool abont women, and closely followed them. They started from Malku- 
malku and marched from place to place, singing and dancing, the pinnarn 
following with his many dogs. Then they marched through the Midlaleri 
country,’ and at the south end of Lake Eyre they found many Fawa (yelka) and 
called the place Yelka-bekana? where many girls joined them. Then they went 
southwards round the lake to the lower reaches of the Cooper, where wt 
Ditjiminka® other girls also joined them. 

Meanwhile, the pinaarw had fallen behind in his watchful pursuit, and saw, 
when seeking to follow them, that there were tracks of many strange girls, who 
had traversed the whole place in search of mice. He followed these from Nidli- 
barkuna,* to Pala-unkina’ where he found all the girls hidden from him behind 
bushes, To mock him each only showed her hair tied to a pointed shape called 
wilburn,* so that he could not distinguish one girl from the other. From here they 
marched to the north-east, where at Pundu-worani’ they made nose-pegs for 
themselves of kuyomare wook® With these the septum of the nose of each was 
bored and the peg left therein, till they arrived at Paia-mokuni’ and replaced them 
with the quills of pelicans. At Dulderana,’” they observed a wild dog, which they 
enticed to come tothem by calling to it“ Duldera! Duldera! Pa! Pal Pal" The 
dog Duddere came to them and became their faithful companion. 

Because of the great cold at Ngunku-purunani" they caused dense bushes to 
grow up, behind which they cowered close together. Again marching on they saw 
a cormorant’s nest, after which they named the place Tantaniwirrinani.’ Having 
killed and eaten the cormorant, they again marched on, and came to a place where 
there was a great abundance of pilfa” growing on the sandhills, and named the 
place after it Piltakali. Another place, where they made a hut of the kulua, they 


| Midla or mudla is nose, point, or promontory, and feri is steep. Tt refers to the fact that 
at that place the sand ridges are very steep, This place is in the country of the Wimberinya, 
a amall horde of the Kukata tribe on the west aide of Lake Gaintuer, 

* Fela, « grass-like plant with amall bulbs. 

' From Dit, the sun, and minka,a bole. It is «aid that at that place the sun had a hole 
into whiell it went at night, It is situated about 20 or 30 miles from Killalpanina, near . 
Lake Eyre. | 

' Vidi: is a mouse and berkwna- is to dig. 

* So named from the shameless behaviour of the Pinnare towards the girls. 

* This ia the word applied to the universal practice of tying up the hair, 

' Pundu is the name for the nose-peg, and word ia the plural posttix. 

* Anyemara ia a bash, the twigs of which are used in the funeral ceremonies of the Deri, 

* Paia ie bird, and molw is bone in the usual sense of the word, but is also used for some. 
thing hard in contrast with something soft. Thos in the Dieri language punge-woln means the 
“beams,” that is the “bones” of the house (punga) at Killalpanina, and pvte-mokw is wood- 
hone or tree trunk. 

“ Pulderana i of light-coloured or white, thus applied to a light-coloured pelt. 

" This means “ cowering together in a mob,” from puna, to cower, and nguntu, a mob or 
nim ber of people, 

“ Toatoni is in Wonkanguru 4 cormorant, in Dieri malura, wirrinani in Dieri is bo gor imitey 
something. 

" Pitta isin Dieri wirra, one of the Acacias, the leaves of which | 


and the ashes mixed with piftcheri. urned by the blacks 
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called Kuluantjudu,' and they named the place where they cleaned ants’ eggs from 
the attached earth, Patja Kana! A place where, by reason of the great cold they 
made a fire to warm themselves, they called Makatira," because when marching 
they carried a piece of lighted wood, They came to Kakurawonta‘, where a hawk 
flew off its nest when they broke some twigs, and the girls were so startled that 
they all shrieked out, and each wished to be the first to tind the eggs, which they 
shared between them. This place was named from the Kakura bush, the fruit of 
which they plucked as they travelled. Their next halt was at Tindi-tindi-kupa- 
worana,? where they tried to catch a tindi-tindi and its young, but without success, 
and then went on to Warukati-walpu,* where they collected the bones of an emu 
which a wild dog had killed. From them they prepared some paint, with which 
they painted their faces, breasts, and arms. 

By this time the cold season had passed over and the sun hecame very hot. 
It had not rained for a long time, and they suffered very much from the great 
drought, To save themselves from perishing, they dug holes at Pulyudu,’ throwing 
the earth out backwards, and so travelled underground in the damp earth. The 
inner, who had marched on in advance, wondered that he had not seen any of his 
daughters following him, and went back to seek them, but without success, At 
Ningkaka,* where he stood on a sandhill looking round about for them, the summit 
of the hill was flattened and widened hy his steps. Still keeping on the watch, he 
observed that the girls appeared at the surface at Dityina,’ where they played 
about actively, and at Wonamidlanina,” where they threw the wena in competition 
with each other. They then let the wind carry away bunches of the Afiadri, and 
running after them, canght them again, As the pinnaru persisted in watching 
them with longing, they covered themselves for the sake of modesty with farpana" 
at a place called Mankara-timpi-worana."* In the lake at that place, they disported 
themselves in the water by striking it with the flat of the hand, and thus raising 
themselves up and again sinking down in it, Then the pinnaru involuntarily said 
these words" :— 

t The fvlve iso Hakea. 

* Putjakens is to winnow or clean from earth, as is done with two pira, the contents being 
thrown up in the air from one, and other thingy being caught in the other, the refise being 
blown away. 

* Mabatire is a fire-stick, in the Dieri, turwmanya, (2, “make a fire,” from ftwrw, fire. 

‘ Kobura is a bush which bears edible fruit 

© The Tindi-tindi ia probably one of the flycatchera, called by the whites © wagtail,” Ai 
in child, and worene is the plural postiix. 

' Warckett ia emu and welpu ia bone. 

* Pulywelw ia o burrow made by any animal which throws the earth out behind it, such ox 
the dawita or the madaguwra (the kangaroo mouse), 

* To look out. 

* To appear shining, in Dieri, (rdinato, 

© ‘The wena is an instrument used in sport and for fighting by the women. 

“To weave together; benta-borpaling is to weave grass for a covering. 

“ Timprwore is a plant, which we have not identified. 


“ Tn Wonkanyurn. 
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Anto nupa kairi balanpa — jpritaira.” 

my wives they sliding (in) water strike (it), 
The girls hearing this cried out “What do you want?” to which he replied 
“Nothing. I was only calling my dog Dulderana,” 

At the next resting place at Nipatakaka,' the older girls told the younger to 
spread out the skin rugs to dry, #o that they should not be spoilt. The Menkera- 
wake did this, stretching them out with wooden pegs. 

After that, they remained at Nipatakaka for some time, then marching further 
to Kalyara-kodiangu® where the pinnere brought all the girls before him and 
wished to take the youngest for his wife. Here an immense flood overtook them, 
extinguishing their fires, covering their camp, and driving them on to the sandhills. 
The primere endeavoured to stay the flood, but was driven by it to Kaliriwa,* 
where the whole of the flat land was covered by the waters. He took refuge on a 
sandhill called Yendada,* but the water rose higher and higher until it was 
covered, and the pinneru fell on the ground exhausted, from which the place was 
named Madapita-kuda-kudana’ WHastily rising, he made a mound of earth at 
Wadlupirpaka,* but in vain, as was also his attempt to stay the waters at Wolka- 
wolka’ by driving stakes into the ground, fastening cross pieces to them and 
covering them with grass aud bushes. The current broke through and carried it 
all away. 

It was only at Kirha-kudake" that the pienarw succeeded in stopping the 
further spread of the flood waters by sticking his boomerang in the ground with 
the back towards the current. Then having brought the waters to a standstill, he 
converted them with his hand into a widespread layer of salt at Mara-karaka,.” 

The next three stations on their march received their names from the dances 
which the pranery taught the girls, namely, Ndaporeatyerli, from the waggling 
of their breasts in the dance, Wirintjangwra™ from the great fire round which 
they danced, and Ainyindi from the quivering of their thighs in dancing. 

The pinacre beat time to the dance and aang to it." From Wirintyangara 


| Nipa is clothing and tatana ia to peg out, 

* Kalyara is quick, bocliaagu ia to flow or run like water. 

* 'To overflow, to blot out, to cover the grounil. 

* Feadada ia ridicule, 

( Modaputa is the Wonkanguru word for pinnery, and /ydabeene is to fall down, 

* Woellu is sandhill, in Dieri, data, 

' Wolho-whe ia ony young aniniml. 

* Kirke is boomerang and budaka mane fall down. Lf the natives at Killalpanina wish to 
stop the Hood waters from spreading, they stick a boomerang in the ground, especially of that 
kind that returns when thrown, eich of the wonamare. Thos the Kopperamana and 
the Killalpanina blacks think, when the flood waters do not extend to them, that the people at 
Pando (Lake Hope) and Perigundi have stopped their flow in this manner, 

* Mora ia the hand and Lorata ix to touch, 

“ Wiringa means fire and agura is camp. 

" The time is marked in the singing of this song by striking on the pirha with the hind, 
henew the name “ pirha-muatbera,” 
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they went to other places where they danced, and the girls being fast asleep at 
one place, were wakened by Madapiuta-tupurn making a great noise by striking 
his pirka, When the girls started up in alarm, he said “madagura yidli-yidli 
madagura," and then, “Did T not think that you would keep the madagura 
from me, and eat it all up?" The girls could not say anything to this because 
they had eaten the madeagura as a dainty morsel, leaving the pinnern, who was 
almost helpless by reason of his inereasing weakness, to the sole care of his 
daughters. With difficulty the girla brought their father to Kiimarina’ where 
he died, from loss of blood. 

The blacks say that the colour of the water of this lake is a proof of the death 
of the mura-mura, and that his body is still to be seen there in the form of a great 
rock, while his spirit is a star, which we identify a3 Antares. 


Tre PUA AXD THE WAPIYA LEGEND OF THE WoONKAMALA TRIBE 


When the Afera-mura Madaputa-tupura died, his’ daughters mourned for him_ 
and buried him. Then leaving the neighbourhood of Lake Kumarina, they 
travelled further north, gathering the “ apples” of the Malka tree® by the way, some 
of which they roasted, and carried the remainder with them in their bags. 

After a long march they reached the Ukaralya creek,* on the opposite bank of 
which they saw the Wapiya girls* They greeted each other across the creek as 
kami and questioned each other about this and that, 

“What do you eat?” said the Wapiya girls, to which the others replied, 
“Turntude. And what do you eat?” Then they asked about their respective 
mura’ or sacred songs, und the Mankara-waka ya pirna said theirs was the Pirha, 
while the other girls said that theirs was the Wapiye. Then being still separated 
by the creek, they gave a representation of their respective songs, the Mannkara- 
pirna singing their pirhe song, while the other girls beat time with two boomerangs. 
Then the Wapiya girls asked how they intended to cross the creek, aud the others 
said, “ We will dance straight across.” This they did, and landed on the opposite 
bank, where they abandoned their language and took that of the Wapiya girls, 
their future fellow travellers, the Wonkamala. 

Then the whole group of girls dancing together, wandered further to the 


| Modegquee iso stnall marsupial, and yidli-gidll is “ fat fat,” that is “very fat” 

= Kumari is blood. 

' The wale ia the Mulga, which is Acocie anewro. 

* Uberalya means girls, in the Dien language membure, 

- § Wapige is boomerang. 

* In the Wonkamala this is “munwkvdw tabotji ngana tadjiri ?” or in the Dieri “ Manubudu 
ngviont fay?” Mounukwede is o plant with grass-like foliage and bearing tubers, which are not 
in clostera but underneath each other, The plant grows on the candhills, under the 
lenses. 

Mura ia aomething hallowed or sacred, aa, for instance, a tree under which, according to 
pie legends, a Jfera-mura slept. 
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north. Their way led them to Paridikadi,' where they were bitten by ants, and 
then to Lakuramantji," and finally to Wilpukudiangu,’ where they thought they saw 
some duntyi‘ at a distance. Hastening forward to tear it up, they found on coming 
nearer that the supposed bush was a very old bald-headed man, whose long 
straggling beard, blown by the wind, gave him the appearance of a bush of dunfji. 
Laughing at his appearance, and at their mistake, they went on, and in the well 
wooded Ngamara* found much gum, which they gathered in their pirhas and 
mixing water with it, drank it, enjoying its sweet favour. Having filled their 
lags with this gum, they went further, till they heard a strange noise in the 
distance, ; 

“What is that?” they said to each other, but still going on with caution, they 
came to Paltjura,* a vast sheet of water with high tumbling waves. Their fear 
was changed into joy, and they hastened forwards and bathed in the waters. Then 
they followed the shore till they were stopped by a steep hill, which rose up from 
the water with impassable rocks. Some were for going back, while others were for 
gong on. The former returned homewards meeting with a youth, whom they 
circumcised. They then sent him to a neighbouring camp to fetch some wood for 
their fire, but when there, he wished to have access to the women and girls, though 
his wound was still unhealed. They, being enraged by his immodest behaviour, 
killed him. The girls waited for some time, but as he did not return, they believed 
that he was dead and went on their journey. After a time, they came to a place 
where a number of men had assembled for the Wodampa dance, who strangled 
the girls, being enraged because they had seen what it was not lawful for them to 
ae 3 

Meanwhile the other girls who had not feared the steep hill, danced to it in a 
line, and the oldest one of them struck it with her wore" so that it split, and they 
all danced through the opening. Having passed through the hill, they came to 


' Ant path, from poridaan, ant, and bedi, n way or path. 

* The actual meaning is not known to us; all that can be said is that in some way it is 
connected with the male member of the dog. 

* Wifpu is a cord made, for instance, ont of the dwngji or wifpu planta, Wilpw-twdiangy is 
to twist « thread or cord. 

' The dwngji plant has a silvery appearance, being one of the Crotalaria. 

* Noamera i probably the equivalent of the Dieri word tuta-ngandr, which may be 
rendered aa“ bread-mother,” in other words, » thick forest, 

* Paltjera ia, in the Wonkamala language, an expanse; in Dieri it is polera, as for instance 
the Lake “ Datora-wwt yona” ia expanse-long, which would be apoken of as julerc, According 
to the statements of our informants, pofffere is to be understood as being the Gulf of Carpentaria, 
a iliatance of over 600 miles from the Wonkamala coantry in a straight line, The wanderings 
recorded in these several legends are mainly in a general north and south direction, Thus, 
taking those of the Furn-ulw and of the Manbeara-welu- ga-parna, the total mange is from the 
country weet of Spencer Gulf to the Gulf of Carpentaria. 

" The Wodampa dance is the most mered dance the Wonkamala and the Ngulabuly have, 
lt recounts the origin of mankind. | | 

* A ttong it the woman's weapon, used also as a throwing stick. 
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where the old Ankuritcha' was sitting by himself in front of his camp, twisting 
string. They seated themselves in a circle round the old man, who was astonished, 
and to whom they gave their pet dog Dulderana. Then as he sat listening to 
them, with his ear turned to the sky, Arawotja, who lives there, let down a long 
hair cord and drew them up to himself, folding up the cord as he did so, the dog 
Dulderana being firat and the old pinnere Ankuritcha being the last. But one of 
the girls in climbing up the cord, cut her hand with her wone, and let her jpirke 
fall. She climbed down to get it, but was not able to climb up again, because the 
cord had been drawn up out of her reach by Arawotja, Therefore she remained 


below, and met with two young men who threw their weapons at her. She being . 


covered with shining scales, the weapons glanced off her harmlessly and returned 
to them, Finally one of them surrounded himself with tree stems, so that he also 
was invulnerable. Then while the girl endeavoured to strike him with her wena, 
the other youth sprang towards her, andl burst her covering of scales with the stem 
of a tree, so that she was without covering. Then she gave herself up and became 
his wife, 

All that we have been able to learn of Arawotja is that he ot one time 
wanilered over the earth, making the deep springs which are to be seen in 
the otherwise waterless parts of Western Queensland. After he did this, he went 
up to the sky. 


Tue ANTIETYA AND THK NGARDUETYA? 
Part L 


This legend consists of three parts, The first and second belong exclosively 
to the localities Kadri-pairi and Innaminka? and are in the Yandruwonta language. 
The third is in Dieri, but is found also in Yaurorka and Yandruwonta, The songs 
belonging to this legend are sung at the ceremonies held near Kudna-gauani, and 
are referred to later on. 

Two Afwra-murea lived together at Kadri-pairi-wilpa, one beg a neridoo 
gatherer and the other a hunter, and both were in the relation of fidnara.’ One 
duy when they returned to their camp at evening with food, the hunter undertook 


' Ty spite of Jong continued enquiry, nothing further has been learned of Ankuritcha or 
Arawotja, 

© Anfi(nganti) is fleali, amd etya in recurrence or persistence. gard, or ag it ia usnally 
spelled nuerdoo, in the Morstia ap. on which the explorera Burke and Wiils endeavoured to 
support themselves at Coopers Creek. Antietya ia one who eats much game, he who often has 
todo with game, a hunter. 

* Kadri-poiriwilpa ia the milky way, the “river-bed of the aky," Aairy being river, 
fanomincka, or properly Vidai-wiabo, means “you (are a) hole,” from yidai, you, and minku, a 
hole. 

* That both could be tiduere ia to be understood when one considera the peculiar system of 
relationships of the Dieri, Ego being a Dieri, my mother's mother (unin) is equally my 


eller sister (talw), ao that her son (my mother's brother) is my tdnera, for he is my sister's 


con. In an analogous manner two men may be both take, that ia mother’s brother. . 
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to grind the nerdoo, while the other prepared the game, The latter observed that 
his tidacya, while grinding the nardeo ate some of it, and upbraided him for doing 
so. But as he denied having done it, the other thrust his hand down his throat 
into his stomach and brought up a lump of nerdoo, which he then ate himself. 
Then he ate the remainder of the a@rdoo which his tidnara had ground, und finally 
devoured all the game, so that the other Mure-mura had to remain with an empty 
stomach, 

The following morning he considered how he might manage not to be 
defrauded by his companion. He went out in company with him, but always 
lagged behind, until at length he saw him disappear over a distant sandhill. He 
then hastily turned back, and making an immense nomber of foot-prints as of men, 
women, and children, went to his camp. There he built up a great number of huts, 
as if many people had arrived and camped. Then he set to work to grind paua,' 
which he had gathered on his way back, but when he began to grind it, the stone 
broke, and he sought another, but it also broke. Then he took his shoulder blade 
and smoothed it into a ayurfu,® and cutting off the point of his tongue he used it 
us a marda-kuparv® to grind with. He placed the larger stone over a hole in the 
ground, in which he had placed a pirha, and dropping the seed on the stone, he 
ground it with the other and let the meal fall into the bowl below, 

In the evening, when the other Mvra-mura returned, he observed the 
numerous footprints and following them, saw at hia camp a great number of new 
huts, and was much frightened, thinking that his tidvara must have been killed. 
Weary and ead he lay down and slept, but was awakened by the noise of a great 
mishing wind. Again he slept, and again he was aroused by it, but at length, 
overcome by weariness, he slept till morning. 

The other Mure-mura hod ground a mass of pawe and baked a number of 
cakes of it. He then threw one cake after the other, towards the hut of his 
fidneard, 0 that a complete path was made. At daybreak the latter was wakened 
by the smell of the newly baked cakes. He collected them one after the other, 
until he saw where his ¢idnara, whom he did not recognize, was sitting on the 
myurtu, which he had placed on the ground. He then walked round the hut, till 
recoguizing his tidnera, he rushed to him and embraced him, shaking him in his 
joy till both of them with the agwrty sank into the ground. Then they came out 
azain, and one said to the other, “Where do you wish that | should go to?” 
“That way,” said the other, pointing in a certain direetion. He went that way 
and the other sent him still further, until when he had gone a long distance, he 
said to him," Remain,” Then in the same manner the latter sent the former to 4 
distant place. 


' Powe ia the seed of any food plant. 

* Ngurtw iso large slab of stone on which the pawa or nardoo is ground. 

* Morda-kepore is a wmaller and hander stone, with which the seeds are grouml upon the 
ceable It is named from morda, a stone, and bwparw, young, thus the young of the stone, a 
MTT, mhas tier, 
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Part IL. 


Antietya lived at, Kadri-pairi, but Ngaduetya remained at Innamincka the rest 
of his life. Long after that time strangers came to the place and found the bones 
of the Mira-mure Naduetya, They collected them, placed them in a dufli-mailha? 
and put it up in the branches of a tree, covered with leaves. In time many people 
settled there, but they sickened and a great number died. In this emergency a 
pinnerw sent his wife? out to call the people together, from all quarters, to hold a 
vreat ceremony ta put a stop to the mortality, They came from all round, and 
decorating themselves with emu and Aeéeadcere* feathers, the ceremonies commenced. 
The bag, containing the bones of the dead JWure-mure, was taken down from the 
tree, and two of the pinnerws danced. Then they took the backbone of the 
deceased, and each wound a piece of cord about it Two other people, a man and 
his wife, also wound the cord once each round the bone. Then all the people did 
likewise, in pairs, until the bone was quite hidden from sight. Having thus 
strengthened the backbone of the Mfirra-nura, they were now protected from the 
sickness. 


Part ILI. 


While Ngarluetja went to Innaminka in the east, Antietja lived at Kadri- 
pair, The nidlo* and punte* were his food, and there were such numbers of the 
keur® there that he could hardly protect himself from them, One day when a 
fierce hot wind blew and there was a sandstorm, trees were broken and twigs were 
carried by the wind, and one of these struck the Mura-mwra on the face. When 
the storm was over, he looked round to see where the tree was from which it had 
heen carned, He observed it in the far distance, and hastened towards it, After 
a time, he arrived where it stood at Nytlin-yanira.* He determined to uproot it, 
and rubbing it with the sweat of his armpits, lifted it slightly up. Again rubbing 
the sweat into the butt of the tree, he seized it and, as if by itself, it rose out of the 
ground, roots and all. He freed it from its roots and branches, removed the bark 


' This is a hag, fifi or pili, mifdi ia the eye. There are marks called “eyes” worked on 
this kind of bag, which is thereby distinguished from another kind without “eyes” and of a 
different texture. ae 

* Women are even still employed as messengers, eapecially in the Mindari ceremonies. In 
Cases where it is supposed that some man has been killed “by the bone.” a woman is sent to the 
supposed culprit, and is expected to obtain, by her favours, the knowledge of where the bone js 
hidden, or even ta obtain it. 

" The Budjerigar, 

* When this ceremony is held at Innamineka, small staves thickly wound round with string 
are use! to represent the backbone of the Mura-awra. 

‘and * Small marsupials. 

' A migratory rat which has not been identified by wa, 

* At Farrar’a Creek about 150 miles from Kadri-pairi. 
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and carried the trank on his shoulders back to Kadri-pairi, where he pointed the 
upper end and made it into a turw-kenéi. In the night the rats came in such 
numbers that they destroyed his camp, and prevented him from even lying down, 
30 that he sat the whole night, holding the terw-kwndji before him. The next 
morning he went hunting Acwri, following their footprints to the hiding-places in 
which they hail concealed themselves at daybreak. Thrusting his twre-kundji into 
a hole, he twisted it about and thought that he heard a sound of scratching at the 
other end of the burrow. Then as the rats came out, he killed and collected them 
in three great heaps. At last one kepita came out, which he caught by the neck 
instead of by the tail, and it bit him in the finger. ‘Then he let it go and he saw 
it escape into another hole. The blood having stopped, and the pain abated, he 
returned to the three heaps of rats, but did not roast them, because by doing go he 
would lose all the fat. He therefore, swallowed them raw, one after the other. 
Then he suddenly became aware that a tail was growing out of him, longer and 
longer, until the end of it stuck into one of his eyes and blinded him. For three 
days he remained sightless, until a film came off his eyes and he could see that his 
whole body was coloured like a rainbow. Then he sought for a shelter to live in 
and coming to a snitable sandhill, he said to himself, “Shall I live upon the top of 
it, Where people might be afraid of me, or shall 1 make a cave in it?” Then he 
made a cave in the sandhill and lived therein. Meanwhile a man came there who 
-was a hunter of birds, and Antietya told him to take emu feathers and other things 
and carry them to the Mirra-mayra Andratampana,? who lived further to the north, 
He was to tell him that, after the death of Antietya, the yenkv (son's son) of the 
former should have these things and should bring down the sucred song of 
Andrutampana to be joined with that of the Mwra-mura Minkani. Thus it 
happened that, while the Mura-mwra Minkani Antietya burrowed in his sand- 
hill at _Kudna-ngauana* deeper and deeper, the man carried thie presents and the 
song to the Mura-mura Andrutampana, and since that time the two songs. have 
been combined in the same ceremonies, 

The legend clearly identifies Antietya with the Afera-mura Minkani, whose 
ceremonies are held periodically by the Dieri, Yaurorka, Yandruwonta, Marunga 
(Maruln), Yelynyendi, Karanguru and Ngameni at Kudna-ngauana, on Cooper's 
Creek. <All that we have been able to learn so far as to the ceremonies is os 
follows :— 

The object of the meeting of the tribes is to obtain a plentiful crop of woe 
and Aart by the ceremonies. 

The Mura-mwra Minkani, as mentioned in the legend, is concealed in his caye 
deep ina sandhill, To judge from the description given, his remains seem to Le 


| This implement is usually made out of the root of the Mulga tree, and is used for digging 
the dauri and other small animals out of their burrows | 

* The meaning of this name has not been ascertained, nor have we been able to learn the 
legend relating to him, 

* From fudua, excrement, and agawa, light, 
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one of those fossil animale which are found in the deltas of the rivers which 
empty themselves into Lake Eyre and which are called by the Dieri Kedimarkera 
(p. 127). . 

When the actual ceremony takes place, the women are left at the camp and 
the men proceed alone to the place where the Mura-mwura is to be uncovered, 
They dig down till damp earth is reached, and also what they call the excrement of 
the Mure-mure, The digging is then very carefully done, until, as the Dieri state, 
the “ elbow of the Mfera-mura” is uncovered. Then two men stand over him and 
the vein of the arm of each being opened, the blood is allowed tu fall upon the 
Mure-mure. The Minkani song is now sung, and the men, in a state of frenzy 
strike at each other with weapons until they reach the camp distant about a mile. 
The women who have come out to meet them rush forward with loud outeries, and 
hold shields over their husbands to protect them, and stop the tighting. The 
tidnamodukeas (p. 114) collect the blood dropping from their wounds, and scatter it 
mixed with “excremeut " from the Minkani’s cave, over the sandhills, so that they 
may give forth the young wome and kepirt hidden in them. 

This ceremony is undoubtedly similar to the Intichiuma ceremonies by the 
men of the Kangaroo totem, described by Spencer and Gillen,’ and the intention is 
the same, namely, to produce a crop of the totem food-animal. In this case the 
men who assemble for this purpose should be, according to all similar practices, of 
the totem animal which they intend to produce, therefore of the wema and hkapiri 
mierdus, This, however, we have yet to ascertain, 


THe Dakasa Lecexp or THE Digrt Taisrt 


This is one of those which relate to the production of rain, and the Afera- 
mure Darana is one of the most highly considered of the Mure-muras at Pando 
(Lake Hope). 

When no rain had fallen for a long time, and the land was desert and waste, 
Darana produced rain by singing continually, while looking towards the north2 
The rain fell and the water rose steadily till it was up to his knees, then to his 
hips, and finally to his neck. He waded through the waters to the sources of the 
river, where he fixed his Aendri in the ground, and the rain ceased. Then 
vegetation grew luxuriantly, and the mi/uru® settled themselves in it In enormous 
numbers, The Miere-mera drove them together by his songs, dried them and 
packed them in bags, and hung these on the trees. Being invited by a friendly 
Mura-mure to visit him and eat pews he went with all his following, among whom 
were a number of cripples, who travelled along on their knees, elbows and ankles. 
Two youths, however, the Dere-ulw,’ remained behind, and seeing the bundles 

' Op, ott., p. 171 

* The great raina come from that quarter, 

* Mulwra are grubs or larvw, commonly called by the whites living in the north 
“witchety,” 

' Dera teas desert. 
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hanging on trees, threw their boomerangs at them. He who stood on the right 
hand hit his mark, and the dust from the dried me/wru flew far and wide and 
obscured the sun, while the bags shone brightly to a great distance, The Mura- 
muros seeing this as they travelled, turned back in haste, those with feet running 
on the surface, while those without travelled underground, Arriving at their 
home they strangled the Dera-wle, who were at once restored to life by the old 
Mura-mure Darana, to be again strangled by the unanimous decision of the people. 
Their bodies were then rolled up, and it was decided that the first child born 
should be the guardian of the Dera, 

The Dieri show two heart-shaped stones, which are carefully wrapped up in 
feathers and fat, as the Dare-ulu, to seratch which would, they say, cause the 
whole people to suffer perpetual hunger, and never to be satisfied however much 
they might eat. If these stones were broken, the sky would redden, the dust 
which formerly rose up from the dried mulurw would spread itself from the 
westward, and men, when they saw it cover the whole earth, would die of terror. 

The Dera-wy are believed to be the senders of rain, and in the rain-making 
ceremonies these stones, which represent them, are smeared with fat, and the Dara 
song’ is sung, the commencement of which is as follows :— 

Warpi so yirnd yell ~yella 
The warpi the great together together 
(tightly bound together) 
wnt pititankira yell 
the cords ends crossed together 
Naomalt bank ngeemn t wut ngamd miraénurriyellt 
With the breasts of the free, with the breasts of the moving breasts with rapid 
Warumbare kuyo nent bidua wiri-ciri wora hupa 
‘ * * = * . * . ) 
Naunga tunkd nung tunke, tapedyeerd 
The arm (wing) shows itself, of the topaywru! 


THe Mura-svra Pauuxcorma? Ascenps TO THE Sky. A LEGEND OF THE 
Trrakt Beancu or THE Dien Trine. 


Two young men outraged h Young Woman, who then fave water to her 
hushand with a splinter of wood in it, a8 a sign of what they had done. He poured 


' The Dura song is of great length, snd as the version obtained ts in the VYaurorks language, 
it has not yet been completely worked out. The commencement is given a4 an example, 
Werpi is a kind of covering for the arm, ornamented with tumdu, a cotton-like substance, and is 
tied on with a hair cord crossed over the arm. By the movements to which the song. is nung, 
the arm covering simulates the waving of the wings of the rain-bringing fapeyuru, which ia a 
bat. The meaning of the line beginning “ Worwnbora” has not been yet made out. The whole 
emg will be prepared by Mr. Siebert at some future time.—A. W. H. 

1 The meaning of this name is not known, bot pefw means naked. 
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aut the water with the splinter in it on the ground, and all the people agreed that 
the young men should be strangled. This was done, but they revived and were 
again strangled, the ground being coloured with the blood which flowed from their 
noses and mouths. The place where this happened is called Midla-kumari.' 
There were a great number of people there, who, by the order of the Mirra-mura, 
Palungopina, dug an immensely long and deep grave, in which the young men 
were laid, and this was where the lake Tauian-ngaritiangu, now is. Palungopina 
then ordered the earth to fall in, and thereby all the people who were there were 
awallowed up in it, He then ordered them all to rise up in the form of mir 
wiri? which flew up with wings to the sky, and Palungopina followed them. 
This was at Padiminka.* 

The Tirari and Dieri believe that they will themselves go-up to the sky from 
a place called Palkara-karani.* 


KAKAKUDANA’ AND THE ORIGIN OF THE MounND Sprixes, A LeGent oF THE 
Usanunxa TRIBE. 

This legend professes to accoant for the origin of the fossilized marsupials 
and other creatures which are found in several places. the Lake Eyre district, 
and also for that of the Mound springs whieh are a marked feature of that part 
of Australia. These fossils are called by the tribes people Kadimerkere, creatures 
which, in the Mure-muwra times, descended from the sky country to the earth, by 
means of great trees which grew on the eastern shores of Lake Eyre and which 
supported the sky. 

Kodimerkeras are also spoken of as invmas of huge aize, In some way the 
Muro-mwre Minkani ia also regarded as being a Kedimerkera, and in this legend of 
Kakakudana the kadimerdare is spoken of as being a womu. 

Kakakudana lived to the west of Lake Eyre. Leaving his wife behind, he 
went on his wanderings alone, At Pitalina" he dug after a Xadimerkare, which 
he killed in the ground, and then dragged to Womadirkana,’ where he cooked it in 
a dirke and ate it, The places where he killed the 4adimerkera and where he ate 
it are marked by springs. He cut off its head and threw it away, which caused 
the hill ealled Woma-kata-yapu to rise up.* Having eaten the flesh of the 
Kadimarkara, he collected the bones for his wife, and took them back to her, 
While she was busy pounding the bones in ber lap, he went off again, in the 
belief that she would follow him. Looking round when he got to Wilpandrana,” 
he could not see her and therefore whistled for her to come, but she did not hear 
him, and not knowing where he was, she wandered round looking for hin. 


| Midla ia nose and Lemari is blood. * Mirriaciri means maggots, 

* Pedi means grub and minkaishole. © This name means “climb up in the darkness” 
* The meaning of Aatabwdana is not known, but fudana i to lie down, 

* From the Umbuna word pifanda, to strike, in the Dieri, nandrana, 


* Pirka is a hole in the ground heated by a fire, in which tomas (carpet snakes) are cooked. 


Womedirtane is the mound «pring called Blanche Cup. 
* From Wome and fafayapy, a head, * From wilpandra, to whistle, in Dieri, wilpina, 
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Wearied by searching for him, and sad, she rested at Wolkararana,' and they 
wandered on to Wulyua-purali,? where she died. 

Kakakudana noticed that his body continued to swell larger and larger. He 
had all the inhabitants of the surrounding country brought to him, even the weak, 
the sick, and the women with child. When they were all gathered together at 
Kudnangampana,? his enormous body burst and all the people ran away affrighted. 
At this place as at all other places where Kakakudana or his wife rested there 
rose up a spring. 

These legends show clearly that the Mura-mwras are believed to have been 
mien, women, and children, resembling the present race in person, in thought, and 
in custom, but with the difference that all of them possessed supernatural and 
magical powers, which are scarcely equalled by the powers which the medicinemen 
of the present time, in the Lake Eyre tribes, profess to have. 

The legends describe several stages of culture and of primitive custom. First 
the formation of the present race, either by the Mura-muras perfecting imperfectly 
formed beings, or by the transformation of imperfectly formed merdus, that is, totem 
animals, Another stage is the establishment of the rites of circumcision and 
subincision by the JMfure-meres, and the introduction of the use of the stone knife 
in the former rite instead of the fire-stick. The legends record their wanderings, 
far and wide, not only in Central Australia, but also from sea to sea, and the naming 
of various places from the incidents of travel or the natural phenomena observed, 

Another stage of culture is also indicated in connection with the ceremonies 
which took place in the Ahere-mwra times, namely, the establishment of magical 
ceremonies, with sacred songs and dances, for the purpose of increasing the food 
supply. Finally a stage is reached by the adoption of the murdw regulations, as 
they now exist. A difficnlty may, however, be felt in regard to this matter, 
because marringe of some kind existed, according to the legends, while two 
legends, now to be referred to, seem to infer that totemic marriage was only 
instituted in later times. 

Tue Marpu (Murpvu) Lecenn. 

These legends of the institution of totemic marriage require special 
consideration, because, as before stated, doubt has arisen as to how far Mr. Gason's 
murdy legend can be accepted as actually representing the Dieri belief, The 
passage referred to is as follows :— 

" After the creation, brothers, sisters, and others of the closest kin intermarried 
promiscuously, until the evil effects of these allianees becoming manifest, a council 
a: From the Urabuna word wolkardiatyinda meaning longing for, in Dieri, wolkorali. This 
ia the Anna Springs. 

' Wulyula-purali is “old woman dead.” Wulywla, in the Dieri wid/apirna, being old 
woman, sural means to dic. 

* The stomach. The Urbuna word is derived from ude, excrement, and aga mpa, the 


owe with which they pound nardoo. The Dieri call the stomach dudna-ngandri, the exerement- 
rth er. 
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of the chiefs was assembled to consider in what way they might be averted. The 
result of their deliberations being a petition to the Mrrra-mura ‘ good spirit,’ in 
answer to which he ordered that the tribe should be divided into branches and 
distinguished one from another by different names, after objects animate and 
inanimate.” 

It is much to be regretted that Mr. Gason did not give his legend, as we have 
endeavoured to give ours, as much as possible in the words of the narrator, rather 
than in the above Anglicised version, We have, however, a Dieri legend, which 
may be a version of Mr. Gason’s.' 

It is as follows:—*The several families of madws married in themselves 
without shame. This occasioned great confusion, and sexual disorder became 
prevalent. The Pinnarus (elders) observing this came together, to consider how 
these evils might be avoided. They agreed that families should be divided ; that 
is, members of one family should marry those of another family.” In accordance 


with this it was ordered that “ Vidni padi modu wapanai kavalka kureterile, yidni 


koualke wapanai warubeti kuraterila, de.," that is to say,“ thou grub totem go to 
produce crow; thou crow totem go to produce emu,” and so on for the other totems. 

According to the Perigundi legend the murdus originated as imperfectly 
formed animals, which then beeame human, while according to the Paralina legend, 
man was originally perfected from some imperfectly formed beings. According to 
another legend Mandra-mankene gave to each of those people who escaped being 
swallowed up by him, a mwrde as he ran away. 


Although these legends do not agree as to the manner in which the murdus 
originated, one thing seems ‘clear as to the beliefs, namely, that it was in the 


Mura-nura times, and not in the later time of the present race, as seems to be 
inferred from Mr. Gason's legend. It seems clear to us that as the mwrdus existed 
in the times of the Mura-muras, they were not established for the purpose of 
regulating marriage. In this aspect the Gason and Siebert legends may be 
contrasted as they differ materially. The former says that the murdus were 


established for the purpose of regulating marriage, while the latter says that the 
murdu families existed, but married within themselves, and that the evils which 


arose therefrom were avoided by establishing what was im fact exogamy. 
Thersfore marriage pre-existed, but was regulated, not by the order of a Mura-mwra 
“good spirit,” but by the pinnerws, or as Mr. Gason calls them, “ chiefs,” by their 
own will. If we accept this as having been done in the Mura-mure times, both 
legends are to a certain extent reconciled, for the pimnerexs were the mura-muras, 
and the introduction of a Mura-mura as the “ good spirit” is not necessary. 

It seems to us that this view not only falls into line with the general 
conclusions as to the beliefs of the Lake Eyre tribes, which we have drawn from 
the legends, and as to the sequence of the several stages of their social evolution, 
but also with conclusions, drawn by Spencer and Gillen from the analogous 
legends of the Arunta tribe, 

' The Dieyeri Tribe, p13, Cox, Adelaide, 1874. 
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NOTES ON THE KIKUYU AND KAMBA TRIBES OF BRITISH EAST 
AFRICA. 


Br H. KR. Tare. 
(Wirn Puares II-V.] 
THe AKiKuye.' 


THE following notes which I have made on the Kikuyu tribe have been collected 
in the Kenya Province of the East Africa Protectorate, and I propose to clescribe 
| - , briefly thegeographical 
conditions of this part 
of the world before 
roceeding to a 
description of the 
people themselves and 
their mode of dress. 
The Kenya Pro- 
vince comprises rough 
ly all the highlands 
within a radius of 
fifty miles around 
Mount Kenya, and is 
hounded on the west 
by the  Laikipia 
Fscarpment, which 
runs as far south as 
Engijabi Hill, where 
it joins the Kikuyu 
Eeearpment, Although 
the northern boundary 
of the Province is as 
yet undefined, the 
Kikuyu tribe is not 
found in any numbers 





FiG, 1.—MAP SHOWING DISTHIBUTION OF KIKOYU AND UKAMIASI north of the equator 

SRITION BAST AFRICA, or east of longitude 
38° E., while their southern range may be taken as bounded by the Nairobi 
river, which separates the Kikuyn country proper from Masailand. 


' Mukikuyu =a Kikuyu man, Akikuyu = Kikuyu people. 
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In studying native life it is generally found that, to a large extent, the 
country in which he lives moulds the character and habits of the man. 
It will not be amiss, therefore, to describe the country and products of the 
Akikuyu and show to what extent the latter have been influenced by their 
surroundings and climate. 

From Mount Kenya itself can be traced the extreme fertility of the Province 
to which it gives its name. From its snowtields and glaciers arise the numerous 
rivers and streams which water 90 abundantly the valleys and plains lying around 
its far-reaching spurs. Its white-capped peaks can be seen from at least one hundred 
miles on every side and constantly remind the traveller that, although very little 
south of the equator, he is also within sight of the third highest mountain in 
Africa, whose 17,200 feet are only surpassed by the great Kilima Njaro and the 
comparatively unknown Ruwenzori, The whole of the Kikuyu country is 
composed of highlands ; Fort Hall, the headquarters of the Kenya Province, being 
situated at an elevation of over 4,000 feet, while Fort Smith, the old Government 
station on the edge of the Masai country, which is now abandoned, was built on a 
site 6.400 feet above sea level. The cool and bracing highlands of Kenya breed 
an active, sturdy native, who is a thrifty agriculturist and knows well how to utilize 
the rich, red soil of his country. The Akikuyu almost invariably build their 
villages on hill-tops and hill-sides where a good view of the surrounding country 
may be obtained and an approaching enemy seen from a distance, The terror 
inspired by raids of the Masai warriors in the past has implanted in them this act 
of caution to such an extent that it is now second nature, and a Kikuyu colony 
building their villages on a new site and in a locality perfectly free from the 
Masai, always select a high position on which to build, even though it may 
necessitate fetching the necessaries of life, such as water and tirewood, from a long 
distance. 

The Masai, on the other hand, build their manyafa, or kraals, on some 
slightly elevated spot in the middle of a big plain where their herds of cattle 
can be easily pastured and for the most part visible from the kraal, since the 
young boys act as herdsmen and would be of small use in defending their charges 
against the raid of an enemy, armed as they are merely with a small bow and 
arrows. 

The mountainous country in which the Akikuyu live has given them a 
slivhtly stooping carriage and bowed though muscular legs, which contrast 
disadvantageously with the perfectly moulded thigh and calf of the Masai. 
The fruitfulness of their fields have made them almost exclusively vegetarians 
and deprived them largely of that love of hunting which is so strong in the 
~ Dorrobo, and to o lesser degree in the Akamba, whose country is not nearly so 
fertile as Kenya. 

The Kikuyu is pre-eminently a suspicious native. Having been in the past 
constantly on the look-out for the Masai he has become distrustful of others, and 
regards Europeans askance at the first introduction, although he may get to know 
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afterwards that their friendship is sincere. From being distrustful he has become 
treacherous, possibly with the idea of being first in the field in case others have 
sinister designs against him, Having been generally worsted in his fights with the 
Masai, he has lost any feeling of over-weening confidence in his own prowess, a 
atate of mind which is exclusively the property of the Masai, and is of opinion like 
many other natives, that discretion is the hetter part of valour. Nevertheless 
he is a formidable adversary whoee power of resistance in hia own country it 
would be very unwise to underestimate, 

The Akikuyn are hard-working, thrifty, and above all moral, and their place 
in the future of East Africa is already assured, if only from the fact that they are 
extraordinarily prolific and possess recuperative faculties as a tribe which make 
thetn quite inextinguishable. They cultivate their fields with unusual care for 
African natives, and greatly excel the Akamba and people of Teita in this respect. 
The soil of the highlands is a rich one, and as the rainfall of the two wet 
seasons, Which cover a period of about eight months, amounts to between 40 and 
00 inches, the crops are successful year in and year out and produce a surplus 
for sale and exchange. The home-grown diet of the Kikuyu is extremely varied 
as compared with that of other East African tribes. Maize, millet, and tree 
heans grow profusely in Kenya, as do also Kaffir corn and three kinds of ground 
beans, called by the Akikuyn méosho, njori, and njorobo, and a choice of 
roots may be mnmade among sweet potatoes, yams, and manioc, while bananas and 
sugar cane grow luxuriantly in all cultivated valleys, the former showing little 
or no inferiority to coast-grown fruit. The Akikuyu have but few cattle, and 
though every elder has a few sheep and goats, he seldom eats them, but uses them 
as a means of purchasing his wives or settling such claims as blood money and 


tribal fines. 

The Akikuyu, whose language is one of the great Bantu family of East Africa, 
south of the equator, are a well-built people of the negroid, prognathous, type of 
countenance with a smooth, dark reddish-brown skin. 

In face they are markedly platyprosopie, their front being as a rule broad ‘- 
and flat, the cheek bones prominent, and the nose short and wide at the base, ag in 
all negroid tribes. The lips are of medium thickness and slightly everted, and the 
mouth and chin broad. Between the upper incisors a slight aperture is filed, and 
both the lower incisors are sometimes knocked out. The eyes are ihnond-shaped 
and dark brown and are set somewhat obliquely under the eyebrows, the eyelashes 
being rather noticeably long. In body the Akikuyn are slenderly built, the arms 
heing even slim and delicately moulded, and the fingers longand tapering. The legs, 
from the knee downward, are generally slightly bowed ; the foot is small, well-built 
and has a well-marked instep. Viewed sidewise, the Kikuyu youth appears slightly 
inclined to steatopygy, but to nothing like the extent that is found among the 
Kattirs. Owing to the women doing the majority of the manual work and 
becoming mothers at an early age, they soon lose the aprightliness of youth and in 
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face and figure exhibit premature old age, while the men retain an upright form, 
springy step, and unimpaired courage right into middle age. Women retain a 
circular patch of hair round the back of their head and shave the hair over the 
forehead, above the ears, and around the neck. Elders either wear their hair short 
all over their head, or wear a small cap made of the entrails of a sheep. 
Circumeision is compulsory for both boys and girls after reaching the age of puberty, 
aml is attended by dances and various ceremonies inte which want of space will 
not allow me to go. 

The various atages of the life of a Kikuyu are as follows:—A male child is 
called fahé until he has been circumcised, when he is known as a nucanake. This 
nuine he bears until he is recognized by the government and the elders themselves 
as of sufficient age to become an elder, when he becomes known as a mundlu qceri. 
A female child is called a keregu, and bears this name until she has been circumeised : 
afterwards she is known as a mwiretu, und does not change her status until after 
marriage, when she becomes a mudi, A woman is known as a wintwmia after the 
birth of her first child. 


Clothing. 


Prior to contact with civilization, the male Kikuyu wears a amall garment of 
goat skin tied over his right shoulder and descending to just below the groin. 
This is called a dizi, and is generally changed for a blanket by the older men as 
soon as traders bring trade goods into the country, Some of the young men wear 
an oval piece of goat skin over the buttocks in imitation of the Masai warriors. 
This depends from the waist, hair outwards, is sometimes ornamented with beads, 
and is called an new. Akikuyu youths, who have access to a bazaar, invariably 
wear a small piece of Americani (cloth sheeting) the size of the kizti, which is 
daubed with mutton fat and red clay, the edge being generally sewn with small 
white beads, Th women wear three garments all made of goat or ox skin, First, 
a sort of cloak tied around the shoulders and hanging down below the waist, 
This is open in front and leaves the arms free for work. It is called a zefu, and is 
only worn by married women. <A kind of skirt, called musuru, is worn round the 
loins and reaches nearly to the ground behind, and a small apron (nhicenga), acting 
as the tongue of a shoe, is worn under the opening of the muswrv in front. The 
tlothes both of men and womeu are made by the men, They are sewn 
together with thrend, made from the sinews of the back of a bullock, by means of 
an iron needle which ts beaten out by skilled workmen from the iron ore found 
lentifully throughout Kikuyu, The needle has no eye, but is used to punch a 
hole through which the thread is passed. On the death of the wearer, the clothes 
are thrown away and never worn again. Big medicine men sometimes wear a 
leopard or lion's skin as a sign of their profession, The small skin caps 
worn by some elders are tied under the chin, cover the ears, and come down 
to the nupe of the neck. They are generally fringed with small white beads. 
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Personal Ornaments. 

The young men allow their hair to grow to a length of 3 or 4 inches, when it 
assumes the appearance of small fillets, and ia profusely greased with mutton fat 
and danbed with red clay which runs down over the neck and shoulders as far us 
the chest. The uniform length of the hair over the forehead presents a fringe-like 
aspect, but during running or any other action requiring unusaal energy, the head 
assumes the appearance of a tumbled shock and considerably alters the looks of 
the wearer. Young dandies wear a tuft of feathers of the corvus semiferquatus, 
(called aderi by the Akikuyu), on the top of the head; these are cut short to the 
length of the hair and are ameared with fat and clay. Some of the elders shave 
the hair above the forehead and ears and around the neck, but this is not a 
frequent practice, Young unmarriel women shave all the head with the 
exception of a very small patch on the apex, on which they sometimes fix a small 
portion of a bullock’s shoulder bone. When a woman's child has been cirenmeised 
she may shave her whole head. 

As a rule the Akikuyu do not wear beards or moustaches, but pluck out the 
hairs one by one with a pair of tweezers which, in common with the Akamba, they 
invariably carry at the end of a chain slung around their neck, A beard or 
moustache, if worn, is allowed to grow naturally and is not trimmed in any way. 
The ears of a full-grown man or married woman are heavily loaded with all sorts 
of ornaments, principally small hoops of red beads which are attached to the top of 
the ear and pull it right down over the orifice. The lobe of the ear is cut and 
stretched, and some heavy ornament, such as small hanging chains or heavy hoops 
of pink or red beads, depend therefrom. Frequently one or more strings of beads 
are threaded through these hoops and tied behind the neck like a mecklace. A 
circular wooden dise is often inserted by both sexes in the lobe of the ear. Young 
nen pierce four or five holes in the upper edges of the ears into which sniall sticks 
about an inch and half long, are inserted. These are taken out and replaced by 
circles of beads or iron rings later on in life, The young unmarried women wear 
beads in the upper parts of their ears and small sticks in the lobe, but a married 
womun, as soon as her first child has been circumcised, discards these sticks for 
hoops of beads. Many women imitate the Masai in wearing a huge coil of iron 
wire around their neck, and all girls and married women wear as many necklaces 
of beads as the generosity of their lovers or the wealth of their husbands will allow. 
Blue seemea to be the favourite colour with the fair sex in this form of ornamentation. 

Akikuyn young men wear brass and copper wire coiled around the arms 
between the shoulder and the elbow and around the wrists; around the legs 
between the knee and calf and arownd the ankle, These ornaments are not 
removed except in the case of a fracture of a limb. Tron rings are worn both on 
the first and second joints of the fingers; sometimes the upper part consists of 
a narrow, drawn out plate which reaches from finger nail to knuckle, and is. 
roughly ornamented with small dents somewhat resembling the head of a thimble. 
Young men are allowed to wear ornaments as soon 4s they have been cireumeised. 
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Women as a rule do not affect heavy leg or arm ornaments, but generally wear 
a belt or double string of beads around the waist above the musurw. This belt 
ia often compozed of skin closely covered with different coloured beads worked in 
various patterns. 


Tribal Subdivisions. 
The following are the tribal sub-divigions of the Akikuyu :— 
Achera Njirrn Athiageni Ezuga Aichakamuyu 


Agachiko Agathigia Aithekaliuno Angari Mbui 


TH AKAMBA. 

The Kitui District of Ukambani, in which 1 have collected the following notes, 
comprises all the country lying between the Atha and Tana Rivers, and is bounded 
on the east by the 39° of longitude east and on the west by a straight line, drawn 
from the junction of the Thika River with the Tana, to the Donyo Sabuk Hill, 

The Kamba tribe are also thickly settled over the whole of the Ulu District, 
which lies within the triangular loop of the Athi River, but are not found in any 
numbers south of the Uganda Railway in its route from Kibwezi to the Athi 
River Station. The country is on the whole dry, and, in the north-west corner of 
the Ulu District, fairly healthy, but both Kitui and Ulu suffered terribly from the 
famine of 1898 and 1899, when fifty per cent. of the Akamba are estimated to have 
died, despite the efforts of many Government Famine Camps and the untiring work 
of missionaries, aided by subscriptions from a private source in the British Isles. 
During this time many Akamba migrated to the Kikuyu country, where they stayed 
until 1900, selling cattle, and leaving their children in payment of food, to be 
afterwards redeemed when better days came round. The Akamba, despite the 
fact that they possess considerable herds of cattle, sheep, and goats, are primarily 
azriculturists, and will not part with their treasured herds except when driven to 
desperation by hunger. Many of them died of starvation, leaving their livestock 
to their children, sooner than kill what would have saved their lives. 

The District of Kitui, though dry and fairly high lying, is unhealthy nght 
through its length and breadth, and even the Akamba themselves suffer considerably 
from malaria, The Swahili and Masai say that it is the fever-laden east wind 
which brings malaria to Kitui, but doctors point to the presence of the Anopheles 
mosquito in all the small pools in Ukambani, and to them is probably traceable the 
prevalence of this form of illness throughout Kitui, The rich, red soil needs but 
sufficient rains to amile with abundant harvest, but it must be confessed that the 
natives do not back up the fertility of their country by good cultivation, their 
superticial scratching of the soil being, as in the case of many other African tribes, 
too often a contributory cause of partial and even total failure of their crops, I 
have grown a splendid crop of maize in my own garden on more than one oceasion, 
when a partial failure of this cereal among the natives was general throughout 
Kitui. The Akamba scatter their villages broadcast over the country side, the 
Pee Britannica of the last six years having taught them that they have no longer 
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anything to fear from the formerly dreaded Masai, on account of whose raids they 
used, in the old days, to conceal their huts in the bush in s0 cunning a manner that 
it took considerable practice to find out these clever hiding places. In the same 
way the thorn fence which formerly surrounded their villages, to which entrance 
was effected through a narrow tunnel of trea trunks, has been almost invariably 
disearded throughout Ukambani.. The Kamba native hut is built in a circle of 
about 8 feet diameter, of slender sticks stuck into the ground, the whole reaching a 
point at the apex through which runsa centre pole of stout wood. The outside is 
loosely thatched and affords ingress through a small door about 24 feet high. 

Ukambani, or the country of the Akamba, attains in no part the altitude of 
the Kikuyu highlands, plains and low plateaux alternating with small hill ranges 
and deeply cut ravines. The Akamba, like the Akikuyu, avoid the plains, and 
build their villages along the shallow valleys and far-reaching spurs which run 
down from the hill ranges. The Akamba are not exclusively vegetarians. 
Although they seldom kill meat for ordinary purposes, they readily devour the 
flesh of cattle or goats which have died a natural death, and in time of famine and 
during the dry season make up large hunting parties, when many hippopotami 
and not a few elephants fall under their spears and poisoned arrows, At these 
times their food is meat only. During the famine of 1898 and 1899 a few cases 
of cannibalism occurred in the Kitui and Ulu Districte. 

The Akamba are not naturally suspicious and distrustful of strangers like the 
Akikuyu, neither do they in any way approach the latter in treachery. 

In the old days when the Masai raided the whole of Ukambani, the Akamba 
frequently stood up to the bullyimg warriors to such good effect that the latter were 
often beaten off, and what loot they lad already driven off taken away from them. 
Raiding among themselves has always been, and still is, a favourite occupation of 
the Akamba, and the Ulu chief, Mwatu, who is now a very old man, had a reputation 
a8 leader of war parties, ten years ago, second to no other chief in the Protectorate, 
while he is credited with having worsted the Masai in at least one encoutiter. 
Fighting is carried on almost exclusively with bows and arrows, which are smeared 
with a very deadly poison obtained from the hark of a tree, the name of which they 
will not divulge to Europeans Spears are not much used, in which respect 
the Akamba differ from Kikuyu moiles of warfare wherein the short, leaf-shaped 
thrusting spear plays an important and effective part. 

The chief fault in the character of the Akambi is their incorrigible idleness 
aud proneness to drunkenness after reaching the later years of manhood. As 
among nearly all African tribes, the women do all the work in the fields and are 
also hewers of wood and drawers of water, the men condescending to pound up and 
prepare the sugar cane and honey from which wh or native wine is mae, and to 
manufacture the ¢inya or bottle-shaped hives in which grain is stored after harveat, 
No attempt is made to cut the bush or improve the native paths running from 
village to village, and the Akamba fall a long way behind the Akikuyu in the 
leatuess of their settlements and manufacture of their sleeping and grain huts. 
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In morality the Akamba can certainly not be said to be on a level with the 
Akikuyu, nor do [ consider that they are so prolific. Chastity is neither expected 
nor valued among women before marriage, and after all dances, in which young men 
and girls unite, promiscuous connection is indulged in and connived at by the 
parents of the latter, In the same way all married women have lovers, which 1s 
easily understandable when one bears in mind that nearly every man has two 
wives and the average number is three or four to each mufwmia or elder. Rich 
men, with eight or nine or even more wives, are in the habit of lending a member 
of their harem to a friend in cases where no children are born asa fruit of the 
marriage. The offspring, if amy, resulting from this are the property of the 
husband and are looked on os his children. Although it sometimes happens that 
in the case of unmarried girls pregnancy resulta from their intercourse with their 
lovers, this condition of the girl is no bar to her marriage with another man, ut 
rather a recommendation, since he is sure of at least one child from her. If she 
wishes to marry her lover, however, she may do so and he must pay for her by 
instalments as soon as he is able. The usual dowry among the Akamba is from 
three to five head of cattle which is paid to the father, and in the case of the 
woman running away from her husband has to be returned to him again. 

The Akamba do not cultivate their mtwnda or fields with the thoroughness or 
neat methods of the Akikuyu. They merely scratch the soil with pointed sticks 
after it has once been broken up with long sharpened poles, The soil of Ukamba 
is rich, but as a rule the rainfall is about 10 inches less than that of the Kikuyu 
highlands, Drought is common and deep cultivation alone will help the soil to 
retain moisture, as las been demonstrated by all Europeans who have grown garden 
produce in Ukambani. Maize, millet, nnveli and tree beans form the staple grain 
crops and are the principal food of the Akamba, while bananas and sugar cane grow in 
swampy valleys and on each site of the numerons ravines running down from hill- 
tops. A kind of native vegetable marrow, called malengi, is sown and gathered 
once a year, being boiled and eaten in a rawish state. The hitete, or calabash gourd, 
is allowed to grow ripe, when the inside is seraped out and the outside forms an 
excellent water-bottle, and if cut vertically two calabashes. Some elders have big 
herds of cattle, sheep, and goats which are used entirely for the purchase of wives, 
for the payment of blood money, and for redeeming from the Akikuyu any 
female relative who may have been left among them as hostage in time of 


famine. 
. Physical Type. 

The Akamba, whose language, like that of the Akikuyu which it closely 
resembles, is of the Bantu family, are a fairly well-built race of negroids whose 
brown skin is a shade darker than that of Akikuyu, The woolly brown hair grows 
in little close tufts all over the head, but is only observable in this state among 
young boys, as the head is shaved by youths (after circumcision) with the 
exception of a small tuft where the whorl of hair ovcurs at the back of the head. 
All married men and elders shave the whole of the head, and so do young 
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unmarried girls from time to time, probably every six months, but they do not 
keep the head close shaved as is the case with married women. The various 
stages of a Mukamba’s life are as follows:—A male child is called a Avwitzi at 
birth and retains this title until he is about ten years old, when he becomes a 
muvitei, or youth. After marriage the Mukamba is known as a mirenaie, anil 
when he finds himself in a position to give a feast, and present the principal 
members among the elders invited with a goat, he is received among the elect and 
ia known as a mutwmia until the day of his death. He carries a long staff with a 
forked top, called an ndata, as his signal of elderhood. A girl is called a kaletw 
until she is okl enough to think of a lover, when she becomes a mela or 
marriageable young woman, which appellation she retains until she is married and 
has borne a child, when she is usually alluded to as a fiveti. The term mindw 
muke ia used of speaking of a woman generally as opposed to aman. In face, the 
Akamba follow the platyprosopic type found all through the Bantu tribes. Their 
foreheads are not as a rule as broad as those of the Akikuyu, the cheek-bones are 
more inconspicuous, but the negroid nose is alike in both tribes. The whole face 
is more inclined to the short oval and lesa squarely moulded than that of the 
Mukikuyu, the lips are equally thick as those of the latter, but they do not strike 
one as being so conspicuously everted, even if there is a greater tendency for the 
lower lip to hang down, giving the owner a markedly sensual appearance. The 
eyes are dark brown and small, often presenting themselves to the beholder as 
mere slits, set horizontally under the eyebrows, and showing only a thin piece of the 
sclerotic at each end of the axis, The front teeth of the Ulu and Kitui Akamba 
are filed into a sharp point which causes them to decay rapidly before middle age, 
owing to the removal of the enamel. I cannot find any reason for supposing that 
this custom is a relic of cannibalism, although I have heard it stated as such by 
African travellers. On account of this noutilation of the teeth the Akamba are 
unable to pronounce the letter R, for which they always substitute L. Among the 
Akamba living in the north-west part of the Kitui district the two upper incisors 
only are either partially filed where they jom, or else are entirely knocked out. In 
every case in which I have asked for the reason of the mrutilations | have been 
informed that it was done by way of ornament. Circumcision is universally 
practised among the Akamba, both on boys and girls, at the time of reaching 
puberty. The Akamba are asa rule of medium height, rather well knit above the 
waist, but generally, though not always, falling off below, and having slim, long legs 
with very little calf. As a rule they are not so bow-legged as the Akikuyu, their 
country being a flatter one. The arms are long proportionately with the legs, the 
fingers thin and alim. Here again, however, many exceptions present themselves, 
possibly owing to an admixture with another and shorter moe, I| have sean 
natives with short fleshy arms, thick spatulated fingers and distinctly muscular 
calves. I have seldom seen what could be called a good-looking Mukamba man, 
the face acquiring that heavy dull look after manhood which is so common among 
* polygamous and intemperate people; and although many of the women have 


* 
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pleasing faces during their girlhood, the advent of children and hard work in the 

fields aoon robs women both of their natural form, especially in the abdominal 

revion, and of any brightness or intelligence of face they may have previously 
Clothing. 

Skins formed the universal garments of both sexes until the arrival of Arab 
and Swahali traders, but the Akamba have been quicker to adopt the wearing of 
blankets and sheetings than either the Akikuyu or the Masai. Young men now 
invariably wear a small loin cloth of coloured cotton, and every elder wraps either 
a blanket or a long piece of white sheeting around the shoulders, the whole reaching 
to the ankles and the ends being crossed over the right shoulder, Young unmarned 
girls wear only two garments, am apron of cotton cloth about 6 inches deep and 
14 inches long, and « small flap of the same length and slightly deeper worn over 
the ates. Both these are called Aitemu, These are secured around the waist by 
a belt generally worked in beads, A small skin (o¢) worn over the shoulders by the 
older women, resembles the sf of the Akikuyu, a married woman invariably 
wearing o larger ditemw both behind and before than an unmarried girl, Children, 
until they are of an age to walk, are carried in a agoi or leather sling on the back, 
the legs clasped around the mother’s loins; little boys generally go naked until 
they are five or six years old, but little girls always wear a tiny apron as soon as 
they can walk. The Akamba youths are very fond of wearing bright red fex caps 
which they buy in the bazaars, and, in common with most natives of Kast Africa, 
prefer the colour vermilion to either blue or white. Somalis and Swahilis on the 
east coast, and Hansas on the west, are the only tribes I have met which recogn 
how becoming white garments look against their rich brown or black skins. 





Personal Ornaments. 

The Mukamba youth, when he goes to a dance or ts courting, wears « coil or 
two of mutwesu, or fine brass wire, bound around his forehead and the nape of the 
neck. A little white disc (about the size of a dollar) of snail shell is often bound 
to the unshaved tuft at the back of his head, and a fierce look given the face by 
rubbing mwu/itutw (or blue stone) or sirrga (red dye) around his eyes. Around 
the neck is worn the mwnyu, a finely linked copper chain, and several coils of white 
beads fall over the cheat. The red and blue loin cloth is generally bound around 
the waist with several coils of mwhenzu and both arms and legs, the former above 
the biceps and wrista, the latter around the calves, are decorated with several coils 
of heavy brass wire. <A single garter of calf skin often decorates the knee on 
ordinary occasions, An elaborately wire bound knobkerry (nzome) is only found 
in the equipment of very few dandies, The elders as a rule affect very few 
ornaments, #ifwlya, or iron ear ornaments, are generally worn, and on the fingers 
may be noticed two or three metal rings (mgomt), From the neck invariably depend 
diengt (snutf flask) and agula (tweezers) with which every single hair is carefully 
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removed from the cheeks and chin, A single mu¢hanga, or brass anklet, generally 
completes the ornaments of an elder. 

Young girls wear at dances as many strings of blue and white beads around 
their necks as they can conveniently carry. Around the wrists and aukles are 
closely twisted long strings of the smallest white beads, which give the wearer the 
appearance of wearing white muffatees and spats, These are also occasionally 
worn by young men. The apron is often elaborately covered with cowries or 
white beads, and the belt thickly studded with similar ornaments of a like colour. 
Women wear a few blue beads around their neck and waist, but after the birth of 
the first child a mother usually begins to discard most of her elaborate ornaments 
which are simply adopted in courting days to attract lovers. In the Mumoni 
district of Kitui alone have I seen unmarried girls wear a thin leather cape (ngutii) 
si thickly sewn over with cowries (agietw) that none of the underlying skin was 
-yisible. This garment reached down half way between the shoulder and elbow, 
was fastened in front, and was only donned by the wearers at dances. 


Tribal Sub-Divisions (Munont). 


Mbanzi Nenuki Kanyaa Mula Mbua 
Matongoi Muli Kiluti Nzau Kathengi 
Mwanzitt Nzuui Katwui Thiaka 


In a subsequent paper [| hope to give a short sketch of some of the more 
remarkable of the customs in practice among the Akikuyu and Akamba of Kenyon 
and Kitui. I have subjoined herewith a short list of about three hundred Kikuyu 
and Kamba words showing how closely the two languages are allied, and append 
side by side the Swahili and Teita equivalent where attinity makes comparison 
interesting, 














Ewatos. | Kiker, | KAMasA, | Swadint. Terra. 
Ant ame hes ( jig@er) a) Al channge a 
» (biting) irae | thie ati Ff. i sides 
» (termite) | muthon | mehudhu .| melvea. eos] MBH, 
Animal ... nye . | Weyer oan) TCU af | nyama. 
Antelope (granti) mapa ves) Mele oo Secure vo.) SEPLQU, 
Ape .+.| Mgit ... +e) mgd... res) EYOTE ...| sabco, inbovyo, 
Arrow (head) eau) TMRLTUT os) EYL os) wishale -..| Aerie (iron 
- awal ne Ses aia rana( Ww ti). 
: (shaft) ...| hiano... ...| chano veal Le mebugi, 
» (shank) ...) wrwri | wthuns =... an uch ungn. 
» (featherend) mbako «| mibako ay ZA wank, 
Axe va} ithenda 4 ithoka .+«| Shoka,., vos] zohan, 
Arm We ene] WOKO .., wa.) durake wael Muon al MUON. 
Arise, to ... ...| ubirra coo] Wada. sia Ps whe, 
Awake, to | kirria ..+| Ganka ...| ona wal een, 





















ai tO... 


Come out, to 
Call, to. «.. 

Carry ees 
Cheat ... 
Cover, to... 
Climb, to... 
Cry, to... 
Check, to... 
Cure, to ... 
Day 

Door 


Dog (wild) 


Drum 
Devil 
Lie, to 
To, to 


| were 


ie are ee ee 
a igurru vee 
.++| kionda . 

wwe) Kideru 





Se) 4 
..| ON... se 





| nyt... peak: 
habia wal 





. noma vi 
. ku-kewa .«| ku-bwa cd hu-fa,.. 
| eke oe] TD nes ..| teka (to place) 





i Giriama d talent :: 









EsoLisn. 














Draw water, to ...| toha ... | tad. «| tela, 
Drink, to.. | TY... | mywd... a+] UE. 
Dig, to... vo] OTE v0 | FHA... .»| hota, 
Dry, to become ...| wma... wine ... ome, 
Drag, to «| grechiten kusya 
Egg ai .| Hum | thwmbt ph. 
Ear veo] Gd... | wale... kudu. 
Evening, i in the ...| Awatini am mesons ..| ndttasua. 
ne oe iw. was| tthe .. ..) Thao, 
lephant ... YO .=s| NEOVU... .| chown 
European... mihwngu oe. mehungu 
End, to | thirra ses} hella... 
Eat, to | cu-ria vee) bu-ya fa, 
Father .| mt i. ae aba, 
Fish | chan +3 thuyes mudonenger, 
Face | URE | Athy Te va] MSIE, 
Food ..| Kanda, trrio... kandi, idzyo... Eandbt ohabule Jind, 
Foot: ..| Suguerri o+| GUM oe. me) vos] ug. 
Finger .| Ruane... woe) kya... chala. 
Fire «| mmeaanlet --| edt nindo. 
Fowl we) mage vee) ngUAM, eae) TupLlu. 
Firewood .. «| TQM... oe) MW. pao) mhanadi, 
Foreigner... .«| mMpent veal HIE won| Mend, 
euala wae | MRE... evs} HAE 55 if yh 
Ford 7 |) triako res is a aul iy 
Fly, to ruc... was) ulnka oa) Ghuniba, 
Finish, to ws] WEN. ees| MING... malila, 
Fall, to ..| Ait-guea ..4| taluba con] gre, 
Fold, to vee} RYE wre) AUTRE +} Aaenyfet, 
Forbid, to oa] GHTUE . 0. wort OE xcs r 
Follow, to ...| Sinyira vikila — 
Far | kuraiya «| bwatea Ioulele. 
Famine .(ngeraku =...) munyolu ..| njala. 
Grass ves] MYOKL... vos] MCAT... «| Tyast, 
Girl | moire... .| anette qm 
Garden ... ..| mrugrnda | menenddet mfubet. 
Goat, he ... .| athenge . nlhengyi sifima, 
Goat (both sexes), nlurd |) mad... . 
Goat (she) : suber, 
(not having here. 
yet bred) 
Goat (old ipa’ aK dats migonen, 
(liraffe wee) Wanna | Hee. ; 
God ov) aoe] AGE... vos] TYEE... 
Guinea fowl | Wenge of ngunge 
Gun ...| Mega «| toudi , 
Go before, to  ...| fongoria tango ziyit ae ae 
Go away, to -=| CRM oe | Be gala. 











' Southern Coast dialect. 


' Girma dialect, 





am 


_=— 





* a = 





Honey 


“sib ost 
unger ... 


Here he 


Interpreter 
Il 
Inside 
Jigger 
Jackal 
Jealous 
Knee 
Knife Ny 
» (big) 
» _ (stall) 
Knobkerry 
Know, to... 
Li 
Lake 
Leg ae 
Lizard ... 
Lion 


Hippopotamus 


gn 


so ai 
ao. Se 


i ...| wimane ..,! 

















Lid  nguniko —nagnenibe 
Looking glass ...| kichichio ..., kizidzyo 
Left behind, to he kererv al thewe 
Love, to ... a.| CRAG... es) GME... 
Lauch, to... aa| Fheba... wee) thelr... 
Loosen, to «| legelea veel Leliper 
Left (hand) vas} a mothe ‘| -@ kwakea 
Little ae ve) “TERE 
Man aa) eule et mundu 
Mother | matitu,’ nana® | mivatilo 
Moon woe} Mewert --.| WEUME... 
Monkey . wee) Umer sas) RPV 


»  (eolobus) | mgmnr soe] GEO es 
Magic <s5| UTOGT.. as] WOE nee 
Maize = mbembe mibember 


Male 

Meat 

Milk 
Mangouste 
Misfortune 
Mortar (corn) 
Mouth 


Move house, to .... 


Measure, to | gera. | ela 

Mix,to. .. i tukanye .) rulanye 

Medicine ... | Mithatga | mutt, dawa . 

Mountain... veal ktrima bigene | munme 

More vas[OMQT cc nes] ONE... 

Name -.| PHEW... | dritwa, 

Neck ses ht vee) SUPHTIGO 

Night | Mbt, ++) wtnelou 

News «| OhOTO. . ..| W000... 

Near vai hakui .»| pakaet 

New cea] “OTM ves i <= 

Noise =... ..| Enepens ngeme ie 

Not, there is .-.| Auéirré | raj ealte ... 

Not (interj.) —...] a@ccha minee ... ; 

ane vas fC mound tt mounds =" 

Old man . ...| mune mst | mate. 

Ostricl | meyer ave] YE ‘ 

Owl : | adundu ndundule  .. 

Oath ...| ume WHO ... “rr 

Odour ..| bu-nienga muuke, un- | 
h i 

Open, to .-| dengura wba 

Ovartuiiy +5 ..-| koruna | aula... 

Once, at wes| PUMWE «| oyuyu 















sue mene 


| MMe 


= ta (sour) 


a7 a ey 


| Mile? ... 


ha nuree = kaniiwa 
orm, w+} thame 

















.| myer 


ethimo (fresh) 





_..| Ryeme, 
een ene, 
| tus, 
| bidu. 
“ sriemen: 

, Pipa, 


| pefumbu, 














Old a 
Outside ... 
Possessor... 
Poison... 


Pig 

Potato . 
Place, to .. 
Pierce, a ‘om 
Put on (clothes), to inwika 
Pour out, to an 


Sher . aay 
‘Sink cr al 
Sun ce e=s| FOU 
Shield  .., .--| 
Sheep (ewes)... 

» (after poe? 
Stone wae} DAE 
Strap ea 
Salt 
Smoke 
Spear 
Sandal 
























ani) DMP 


Pr} Wit .. —* 
wea} heria.. 
i hinge 


ii a me: be 


woe| Creivikeer 
Strike, tO... won| UPA... 
stay, to... -+>| Cina... 
capa torgice tO keel thiururuka 











Sleep, to . 
Sharp = ..: 
Short ... 
Slowly... 
Tow 
Thing 
Tongue 


Trap ie 
Tweezer (hair) 
Thich 

Thorn 
Tobaceo ... 
Testicles ... 
To-day 
To-morrow 
Toe 

Tooth 

Tree 

Twins 

Trv, ae 
Throw. to... 
Take, to . 
Tear, to ... 


Think, to... 


Tired, to become... 


Turn, to ... 
Tremble, to 
Together .. 
Urine 


Under 


Vegetable marrow 
4" gourd .. 


Voice 
Work 
Womb 


Py s = a - = a 
a = a a a. 4 
= = = r - n 
SSS mm 


waa) ROWE... 
~ “Ngo. 


: bike 


| kuhora 
ov) MHLLTL 2 


ae “ mudzyi 
.) Rtn 


‘=f 


...| EPH 
+++) Wilego 
-. MOTT... 
a | muoichi 


wae! KUT. 


eoul HITE 
a wehenlen 
«| Wekh ... 


FeO avs 
rushyie 


Aayd. os. 





r| rangi 


sl terete 
oo | wire . 
son) napuunagit 


can) MHApeENiE .. simama 
4 mantha a od 
oe (einen all lenga... 
wes] PENG = one SU 
a Shits iste ct 
a yuna ae WAGE, 
4 Cen . soe! os 
| WYO vas 
ona) S80) eas il anda. 

. | abe , aes! | aaa 
Kuga... . pigét . 
ia finale. . \ hinds 
od | Chyubulaa | Bungie 
.| Aone. ors 

~o - =a ate 
i rs en ey, ce 
we) Htboder nas pole ts 
| HEE os veo) HEE 
eee sll mye fan 
| Rind RUM oe. 
wee] WNL. | wlimi... 

| nguda - a + 

..| Ringee murivi 

 udamsi " =" 

veal MIOHIOR a! miviba 


ao.) We won| Cumbeko 
veel WMS cae ...| toombon 
wee) Mutheny' me...) lea... 


wo} Chiat: 20 oo] we 

| OVO vas ae=| JUMO v0 

wo} Meet... --| mui... 

"iF elya oe. =i | afte 

| tembua .| rerua 

| (iltbene .| Chant... 
alula,.., ‘ : 
telemea telemeka 


| wave, pamice | poaemoja 









| manman  ...| ntkoyo 
owe) Mthine was} CHIME... 
vee) Teelengi ro matango 
wo») Miteder «| Sibneyn : 

A 1 Lat moneniees) soil, 
aun] WE ra WES, 
ma iewnd.. | twmbo 









War oh @ae iter ane -| deeete "7 
White man waa) Midheengar | mélunge 
Wife «oo as.) mady rey reer 
Wind... vos} TOR .| lake (spirit). 
Witch ... = td | etvete hiot 
Woman ... «..| mee veal motte 
Wait for,to —....| terera axel O06ld..., 





Year 
Youth | 
Yeste 


sae iat... one Vatu oe 
veo) FRYE wee] HUE eee 
...| thane ...| ano... 
a thancdatu vee thanthalu 
zi na =...) ONE 

se) Ayanya 





















—=| 





‘Thirty... ...| mirongo izatw | miongo mitatw | makwmi 

1, ee ‘nna 

Fifty ... :os »  tano q 

Sixty ... —...| mirongo than- *. 
| datu 


‘Seventy ...  ...) mirongo mig- | miongo monza 

teanza wl 

Eighty sau am mirongo TaN 

‘Ninety... — ...) muiirongo kenda ker 
Hundred... —...| igana wei] CONG ... 

Two hundred ...) magana meri | cana ili 

, : - - 


‘In Kikuyu the cardinal numbers are scarcely ever used beyond 100. Nir =“ very many,” 
represents an amount which cannot be counted, 
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SUB-TRIBES OF THE BAHR-EL-GHAZAL DINKAS, 
By Captaris 8. L. Cummins, R.A.MLC. 
(Wrre Poare VIL] 
From East to West, ona line from Gebet Shambe on the Bahr-el-Jebel to Waw 
Station, the Dinka Clans are as follows :— 

Kesh ov Shesh_—From Bahr-el-Jebel to Lao River. 

Atwot.— Between Lao River and Naburi Stream. 

Agar.—From Naburi to Rumbek, but principally along the Nam River, 

Gok or Kok—On the road from Rumbek to Tonj; and principally round 
Jur Ghattas, All these clans speak the same language, and resemble each other 
closely, but the Afwot are peculiar in relying on the bow and arrows rather than 
on spears, Each clan is at war with all the others, and cattle-raids are constantly 
taking place and afforling fresh pretext for hostility. 

The Agar, being the richest, most numerous, and most war-like clan, is a 
source of dread to all ita neighbours. 

Appearance of the people—The Dinkas are tall and spare, the average height 
being about 65 feet 8 inches, while some individuals attain to a creat height. 
The head is long and flattened from side to side, thus contrasting with the 
round-headed type characteristic of the Golo, Bongo, and A. Zandeh peoples. In 
this respect the Dinkas resemble the Nuhers, The face is more aquiline than 
the typical negro; and though the jaws are prominent, the lips are not very thick. 

Clothing.—The men are usually naked, though a small strip of sheep-skin is 
sometimes worn behind, suspended from a string tied round the waist. 

The women wear leather aprons, one in front and the other behind, fastened 
above round the waist, the lower ends cut into a series of tails often bordered 
with white or coloured beads sewn along the edge, and hanging to below the knees, 

Personal Ornaments—The men wear large ivory aerate above the biceps, and 
stuiller rings of ivory, brass, or rubber at the wriste. 

Strings or collars of beads are worn at the neck: and charms are also 
suspended from the neck by strings and allowed to hang over the chest, The 
beads worn vary with the fluctuations of fashion, but the charms are constant, and 
consist of such things as the teeth of lions or leopards, anake-skins, the seeds of 
certain grasses, and so forth, A tying of skin, worn below the knee, recalls a 
similar, but more elaborate, ornament worn by the Zulu; and an ormamenta 
arrangement of dry grass is often to be seen round the ankles, 

Helmets of various types, made of woven grass and “ pipe-clayed” with ashes, 
some plain and others elaborately plumed with ostrich feathers, are worn by the 
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more important people. Each morning the men smear their faces and bodies 
with the ashes of burnt wood, obtained from the fires of the previous night, and 
eattle-dung. This gives them @ grey or pink appearance which, however, decreases 
as the day wears on, and work induces sweating. 

The women wear as many beads as possible at the neck, watst, wrists, and 
ankles. Brass and other rings are also worn at the wrists and ankles; and a geries 
of little brass rings in the ears is very popular. 

I have never seen a woman smeared with ashes. 

Heads—Men shave their heads up to a line varying in position, the pole 
usually being left covered with hair, the latter often being matted together with 
clay or ashes, and stained a red or grey colour. 

The women shave their heads. 


CUSTOMS, 


Redating to Marriage.—Polygamy is the rule. The number of wives is only 
limited by the ability of the husband to support them. 

A wife is obtained (1) by purchase, the price being paid in cattle; or (2) by 
capture from hostile clans or tribes. The wives obtained in the latter way are 
inferior in position té the purchased wives; but their children are the equals of 
those of the superior wives. I have been told that the purchased wives are always 
chosen from the tribe, but I imagine that this is not invariably the case, as the 
Liinkas on the Jur River seem to intermarry with the Jurs. 

The ceremony of taking a wife is as follows:— 

The would-be-husband sends an ambassador to arrange with the bride's 
father as to the price to be paid. This is usually in cattle, though possibly 
supplemented by iron spades, and is paid in advance. A woman fetches from 
five to sixty cattle in proportion to her charms, 

The price having been settled, the bridegroom goes to the bride's village, 
accompanied by chosen friends, A louse is allotted to him close to that of the 
lady's father. 

On the day of the wedding, a feast is held, but the bridegroom remains in 
his house. 

His friends then proceed to the house of the bride, where the women are 
vathened to recerve them. 

On arriving, they demand the bride. The women reply that without eifts 
she cannot be given up, Bargaining then commences; the young men saying 
“for what will you give her?" and the women replying “for so much.” Or 
sometimes the young men pretend to try to force their way in and carry the lady 
off; and while this mock strife is going on, one of the party cute a hole in the 


grass wall of the hut, from beliind, and carries the bride off to her husband's 
quarters, 
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The couple remain in the village of the father-in-law until a child has been 


born and has learnt to walk. 

They are then permitted to return to the husband's country. 

Divoree—A man can put away his wife from him by arranging with her father, 
the latter returning part of the original price. I fancy this must be subject 
to some proof of misconduct on the lady's part; but this was denied by my 
informant, 

A divorced woman naturally fetches only.a small price on being married 
again. 

Aduitery.—The penalty for adultery with the wife of another is death. The 
woun is sent back to her father, who has to return the price paid for her. 

Fornieation with an unmarried woman is punished by confiscation of the man’s 
property, The girl becomes his wife without further ceremony. 

Disposal of wives, ee—When a man dies, his wives become the wives of hia 
son without further ceremony, with, of course, the exception of the mother of the 
son in question. 

If the son has children by these inherited wives, they are regarded by him as 
brothers, not as sons, They are called the sons of the deceased original husband 
of the mothers. If a woman becomes pregnant as the result of » connection with 
an unrecognized stranger—as may happen in cases of assault, ete.—the child is 
the property of the woman's brother, but is looked down upon. 

If a Beng (Arabic “ Sheik"), is too old to be sexually efficient, he neverthe- 
jess continues to take wives, but these cohabit with his sons Children so 
begotten are regarded as the children of the Sheik, and as the brothers of their 
actual fathers. 

Birth.—Tbe umbilical cord is cut with a special knife, and ligatured. 

When the decidua have separated and come away, the woman is washed, and 
the breasts squeezed, so that the first drops of milk fall on the ground, 

The child is then put to the breast. 

When a child has grown sufficiently to be able to fetch water from a vessel 
and bring the cup to its father, it is regarded as old enough to be weaned. 

Wet nursing does not appear to be practised ; if the mother cannot nurse the 
child, goat's or cow’s milk is substituted. 

Houses and Villages—The Dinka hut (PI. VI, Fig. 3)1s circular in shape, with 
walls of wood and grass, coated, outside and im, with clay ; a conical grass roof, and a 
door just high enough to admit 4 man creeping on hands and knees, No windows 
are thought necessary. The hut is usually raised on piles to a height of from 
* to 8 feet above the ground. As a rule two huts are built on one platform, 
and the whole surrounded with a light wall of bamboo or twigs. On the ground 
level, a circle of cement surrounds the bases of the piles, and affords a sitting 
place where the women can crush the grain, weave grass, and gossip. 

The ground under the platform, between the piles, 1s used as a store for 
grain, which is buried there in earthenware vessels, or in closely-woven baskets. 
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The surface of this sheltered space is usually reserved as a pen for the sheep 
and goats. 

A Dinka village is very straggling, and stretches over a very wide area; each 
house standing by itself, surrounded by its own clearing and crops, and separated 
from its neighbours by a space of from 50 to a 100 or more yards, 

As the trees are only felled just far enough from each house to permit of the 
planting of crops, many large trees stand all through the village, making it 
impossible to see more than a few houses from any one point. 

The cattle are usually all kept together in a series of large pens, made in a 
manner similar to the Arab Zereeba, and known as “ Merahs.” 

The cattle are guarded and tended by young men told off for that duty, whose 
part it is also to keep alight the fires, which are kindled at sunset each day to 
keep off the flies during the ensuing night, 

Nothing is more characteristic of Dinka-land than the appearance of these 
“Merahs " at evening; the pungent smoke of the wood fires, rising in a blue-grey 
haze across the red and gold of a Sudanese sunset; the groups of lowing cattle, 
gathered close to the fires, where they know they are safest from their tormentors ; 
and the spearmen seated round the embers, or working among the beasts. 

The position of villages is chietly determined by the proximity of water, a 
large quantity of this being necessary for the cattle. 

It is easy to see the advantages gained by raising the honses on piles, as this 
renders them safe from the attacks of enemies and wild beasts, keeps the dwellings 
dry during the rains, and affords the inhabitants a view over their crops during 
the time of high grass. 

The straggling formation of the village is much more difficult to account for, 
especially in view of the fact that the tribes are constantly at war one with 
another, and that no arrangement could be conceived less suitable for defence. 

As a matter of fact, hardly any attempt at defence is ever made, the women 
and children rushing for concealment to the bush the moment an attack is 
announced, and the men employing themselves in driving the cattle toa place of 
safety, or in defending them if need be. In fact, the sole motive for an attack is 
the capturing of cattle, while the great object of the defenders is to protect, not 
their homesteads, but their herds, 

An attack is signalled by a peculiar ery passed from house to house ; or, at 
night, by the kindling of fires on successive platforms through the village. 

Ceremony of Speech, etc—A eeremonious conversation, as, for instance, between 
an interpreter and a chief, is always carried out in a characteristic manner. 

The parties seating themselves on the ground next to each other, the speaker 
seizes the hand of the listener, and holding it in his own left hand, works its 
fingers backwards and forwards with his right, during the whole speech, to 
emphasize each ramark, 

After each sentence he pauses, the listener affording proof of his attention hy 


a guttural sound or grunt: this latter courtesy is invariable, even in the moat 
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common-place conversation. I have been amused to listen to a man on the river- 
bank thus punctuating the remarks of a friend in a canoe, the latter all the while 
receding further and further from the shore. Before the conversation was finished 
the responsive grunt had become a roar, but politeness decreed that it should 
never be omitted. 

When two people meet, each holds the right hand up on a level with his 
face, the palm being directed towards his friend. Each, at the same time, emits a 
grunt of salutation. Ifa chief is anxious to be very polite, his correct course is to 
spit in one’s face. I rejoice to say that this custom is dying ont, as between native 
and Briton, but it is not yet extinct, 


QOCUPATION AXD PURSUITS. 


Agriculture —No attempt is made at irrigation; this not being necessary 
owing to the abundance of rain. The staple product is Dwrria (Sorghum), which 
is grown largely for food. Sim-sim “ Dokn,” and a kind of ground-bean known as 
Ftle Sovdane (Arab), are also grown, as well as a kind of pumpkin known as 
Gurrah (Arab). 

Tobacco is grown, and much appreciated. 

Hunting end Trapping—The elephant is killed by driving a weighted spear 
into the neck, as the beast passes under a tree. 

Antelopes are trapped. Traps are usually to be seen round the Durrha crops, 
and consist of a heavy beam, so suspended that an animal, passing below it, 
springs the trap with his feet, and is killed by the falling beam. 

I have an impression that the Dinkas are not very keen hunters. They are 
spearmen and cattle-herds, and are so preoceupied with the latter employment 
that they think of little else. I think thot hunting and the use of the bow and 
arrows go together. The spear is not a luntsman's weapon, except in countries 
where horses can be used in the chase, 

Fishing —Fishing is of great importance to the Dinkas, Their country is 
traversed by many rivers teeming with fish, and upon this pursuit they depend 
largely for food at certain times of the year. 

Some communities maintain separate inland and river-side villages, living in 
the former during the rainy season and tending their crops, but when the cry 
weather comes, and the rivers have so Shrunk as to be suitable for fishing, 
travelling to their river-side dwellings, where fish are abundant, and the cattle can 
be watered without difficulty, 

This supply of food comes at a most opportune time, just when the harvest of 
the last rainy season is almost finished, and no fresh supply of grain can be 
obtained for some months to come, 

The fish are netted or speared. In hunting the hippo and crocodile special 
barbed spears are used, the head being only lightly fastened on the shaft so as to 
detach easily, but connected to the middle of the shaft by a slender rope, Thus, 
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when driven home, the head remains fixed in the animal, and the detached shaft 
floats as a buoy, indicating his position as he swims below the surface. With 
this indicator more spears are easily driven in, and the animal suceumbs to loss 
of blood and fatigue, and is pulled ashore. 

Fish are split and sun-dried, and thus preserved can be stored for a long time, 

Large numbera of fish are caught, when the river is low, by damming up a 
bend of the stream, and bailing out the water. 

Cattle.—The possession of cattle is thegreat ambition,and the tending of them the 
thief occupation of the Dinka. - The cattle are small in size and yield a poor supply 
of milk, in spite of the excellence of the pastures; a fact which Sechweinfurtli 
attributes to excessive in-breeding, resulting in a deterioration of the stock. 

The bullocks often attain to 0 good size, and carry splendid horns. 

Nothing confers such prestige and position as the poasession of large herds, 
and the authority of a Beng ("Sheik") who loses his cattle is usually impaired. 
The Dinkas consider milk to be the best of all foods, and drink very largely of it 

They also nse the urine of cattle for washing themselves, and smear their 
bolies with the ash of burnt dung. It is worthy of note, in this connection, that 
they always wash out their milk-gourds with cow’s urine, in order, they aay, bo 
prevent the milk from coagulating in the stomach after drinking. They believe 
that colic will follow if this precaution is omitted. Certain British officers, finding 
that the milk disagreed with them, were constrained to put this to the test: with 
BOILE stICCess, 

At great feasts, or in times of pressing want of food, a bullock is perhaps 
killed for eating, but this is a very rare oceurrence. Cattle are slaughtered by 
stabbing; not, as a rule, by clubbing or cutting. 

Not only do their cattle give to the owners social position and a supply of 
food, but they also make possible the purchase of the next great object of desire 

Cattle are currency in any transaction, as for instance, where reparation for an 
injury is demanded, and paid in cattle. 

A well-grown heifer is of great value in these bargains, A cow that has 
calved several times is thought not so good as one that has never calyed: as the 
latter may be expected to have a more prolific future before her. 

In the absence of money, cattle may be regarded as the “root of all evil” in 
the Dinka country. 

Every raid has for its object the acquisition of stock, and for its justitication, 
the story of some former raid hy the enemy upon the intending raiders. 

Every quarrel and dispute is nearly or remotely traceable to the same origin, 
and if the proverb " Cherehez la fomme” applies, the woman is only reckoned in terms 
of cattle. Tt is probably this constant necessity to defend or acquire cattle that 
hae developed the military qualities of the Dinkas out of proportion to those of 
their more peaceful neighbours. 

If, however, the vices of the Dinkas are derived from their greed of cattle, 
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they owe their virtues also to the same source. With them this passion seems to 
replace, in some measure, the ideals and aspirations to which the European has 
recourse as foils to the materialism of life. 

There is in this curions cattle-craft note of distinction that relieves the 
otherwise rather sordid picture of the Dinka’s life. The warrior who is too 
practical to resist superior force in defence of his homestead or relations will often 
display reckless gallantry in attempts to resone or defend his herds, 

As cattle-masters, the Dinkas exhibit a gentleness and kindness foreign to 
them in other respects. It is very rarely that they will strike even the most 
refractory beast; and in their treatment of sick cattle, they are much more 
advanced than in their management of human disorders. 

The Dinka is stigmatized as lazy because he resolutely refuses to work as a 
earrier, and because he seldom sows more grain than, by aid of a good rainy season, 
will just suffice for his wants. 


But in the tending of cattle he never tires. Such labour is to him « labour of 


love. To feast his eyes on fat kine, feel their sleek coats, drink of their milk, and 
ailorn himself with the ashes of their dung, no Dinka would ask a happier 
life. 

His songs, his stories, his rude modelling in olay, and, in fact, all his pro- 


gressions in the direction of art, are inspired by his one absorbing interest—<cattle.. 
Legal and Ethical Ideos.—Tt 1s difficult to be certain whether the Dinka has 
reached that stage of development when such abstractions as right and wrong, 


as contrasted with expediency and the reverse, emerge. 

It is certain, however, that the force of public opinion regulates conduct 
within the community. 

Such misdemeanours as disobedience, theft, adultery, murder, and so forth are 


checked and punished. The women are good wives and mothers; the men yood 


husbands and fathers, Among themselves, the people ure kindly, genial, and in 
sulle respects, generous. As against this, however, I fear it cannot be denied that 


the elderly people are usually thin and starved-looking to an extent not explicable 


by the flight of time; whereas the younger men and women, especially the more 
attractive of the latter, are always sleek and well-fed. 

Any virtues that are apparent in the relations between individuals of 2 
community are quite lost sight of in the dealings of one community with another, 


In such dealings the only code that obtains is the “simple plan, that he may 


take who has the power, and he may keep who can.” 

A few ideas as to conduct, chiefly founded on ecattle-craft seem, however, to he 
common to the tribes. For instance, it is, curiously, deemed immoral to open the 
vein of a cow, drink of the blood, and close the opening again, sparing the beast's 
life, though such a course might obviously be convenient when food was not to be 
obtained, and yet the owner shrank from sacrificing an animal. 


Tribal laws exist for the regulation of fishing rights, and for marriage, divorce, 


anid so on. 
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(ne very curious law, bearing on the right to fish in certain waters, came to 
light during an official inquiry into the cause of a quarrel. 

If a man is killed by a crocodile, the rights of fishing in the waters where the 
accident took place pass from the owner to the son of the deceased. 

Possibly this may be designed to make the owners responsible for the safety 
of the waters in their possession. 

The Beng (Sheik) of a village is vested with the power of enforcing the laws, 
and in this is supported by the force of public opinion. 

Pounishinent practically resolves itself into confiscation of property or death. 
A crime held deserving of the death penalty may, however, be compounded for by 
the payment of a number of cattle decided upon by the Sheik, or demanded by 
the relatives of the persons offended against. [t is very difficult to get clear 
information on this point, as the matter seems to depend rather on such incidentals 
as the capacity of the offender to pay, the degree of anger of the relatives, and so 
on, than on any fixed code. 

Medicine and Surgery —As most diseases are attributed to magic, treatment 
rationally aims chiefly in the direction of counter-magic, to the detriment of 
a possible development of other methods. The witeh-loctors, however, supplement 
their spells by the use of herbs, and seem to be acquainted with the properties of 
some plants. 

Even where disease is not directly attributed to the machinations of enemies, 
the idea of “possession ” still seems to hold. TIness thus being considered 
something that has entered in, the natural treatment appears to be to drive jt out. 
Herbs that act in a manner harmonious with this notion are, accordingly, the ones 
most popular as cures. [For instance, gonorrhea is treated by an emetic, on tho 
supposition that the disease will thas be got rid of by the mouth.] Emetics and 
purges are the most popular kinds of medicine. It is noteworthy that a bitter 
bark (probably a Quassia or Brucea) is used in powder for the treatment of 
fever. 

Counter-irritation 1s believed in for most local illness. A headache is treated 
by a tight cord round the head; and bronchitis, and other chest affections (to 
which the Dinkas are very prone), are similarly alleviated by a tight cord round 
the thorax. It is possible that this latter treatment may have gained a 
reputation by placing the chest-wall at rest, and thus relieving the pain of, say, 
plenritis, 

" Firing” with a hot iron, cutting with knives over the seat of pain, and 
“cupping” with a cows horn after first scarifying the surface, are all tried for 
local diseases. These methods are all, probably, copied from the Arabs, who 
believe in counter-irritation as the sovereign remedy for every disorder. 

L have been told that the Dinkas are very clever cattle-doctors. I permitted 
such a man to try his hand on some sick cattle last summer, but without much 
effect in any direction, 

A favourite remedy for most acute diseases af cattle is to cut off the top of an 
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ear, and let it bleed. One can imagine this doing good in pneumonia, and such 

Religious Jideas—The Dinkas believe in a god, called by them Deng-deet 
(meaning, perhaps, rain giver), They regard him as the ruler of the universe, and 
the creator of mankind, or, according to one story, as the actual father of the 
human race, or, perhaps, more particularly of the Dinka race. 

They conceive him as a vague and immense power, and, as the idea of power 
is with them hardly to be separated from that of hostility, they endeavour to 
appease and propitiate him with gifts and sacrifices, 

I imagine it does not occur to them to pray. They endow their god with 
such Dinka propensities that prayer to him would seem waste of time. 

I have been told that, in former days, a special hut was built in each village 
us god's house, where sacrifices were made. I have never seen such a house, and 
have been told that, latterly, the custom hus been allowed to disappear. The 
members of an expedition are said to gather together at some tree or other 
selected spot before marching off, for the purpose of going through some ceremony 
and making sacrifices. 

Tf rain falls during the ceremony, it is considered as a warning against 
starting, and the expedition is postponed. 

As a rule, the Dinka is very reticent as to his beliefs, but I succeeded in 
obtaining the following story from two rather communicative tribesmen, who 
came to Waw together one day. My Dinka interpreter professed to be acquainted 
with the story also, I had not an opportunity of verifying it by asking the 
Dinkas about it; but it seems too elaborate and peculiar to be an invention, 
Deng-leet hes a wife called A-buk, and by her two sons, Kur-Konga and 
Gurung-Deet, and one daughter, Ai-Yak. Satan is represented by Lwal Burrajok, 
the father-in-law or brother-in-law of Deng-deet, with whom he was formerly on 
good terms, 

Earth and heaven were at one time connected by a path, by means of which 
men got to heaven or to earth, at will. Unfortunately, this happy state of 
things was not destined to continue, 

(ne day A-buk, the wife of Deng-deet, Was busy mak 
from a bowl of fat, given her by Deng-deet for the purpose. 

Softening the fat over the fire, she moulded the figures from it with her 
fingers, as the Dinkas would moist clay. As each person waa completed, he or 
she passed down the road to earth. 

Deng-deet, passing that way, cautioned her against Lwal Burrajok, who was 
in a bad humour. 

Abuk, however, forgot the warning, and went to the forest to fetch wood, 
leaving the bowl on the fire. 

There Lwal found it, and, having drunk some of the fat, and spilt more on the 
ground, he proceeded to make figures from what was left, but, out of mischief, 
made them badly, with eyes, nose, and mouth all shut up and useless, 
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Then, fearing the wrath of Deng-deet, he retreated down the path to earth. 

Abuk, on her return, was horrified to see what lad occurred, and hastened to 
tell Deng-deet of Lwal's mishehaviour. 

Deng-deet at once started in pursuit, but found the path to earth cut off and 
impassable, 

Lwal, anticipating pursuit, had persuaded the bird Atoi-toish to bite through 
the path with its bill. (Afoi-toish is a little red and brown bird, about the size 
of a wren, that builds in the roofs of huts, and is very common throughout the 
satdan. ) 

Lwal, being uow safe on earth, determined to make all the cripples (God's 
failures) whole, and thus to minimise the greatness of God and exalt himself in 
the sight of mankind, 

So he took fat, melted it, and calling all men to him announced that he would 
make all cripples well again. So saying he took a lame man, passed an iron 
through him, and plunged him in the boiling fat on the fire, with the idea of 
moulding him afresh. The onlookers were terrified, and ran away. 

Deng-deet now lives at a place called Wool Kerigok. Thither go the souls 
of the dead, a four months’ journey to the east, and cross the River Toj-bol-ongol, 

In that country the sheep are as big as bulls, the cattle immense, and on the 
river's bank, among the bamboos, are bees so large that they can slay a man with 
their sting as if it were a spear. On the road are many lions, and the Sultan of 
the lions, Meriang, the son of Ayor, is there. For man y years he took each soul 
that passed, ere it could reach the river, but God bound him with an iron collar, 
#0 that souls can now safely pass him by. 

In the country of Wool Kerigok there is but one tree, and that is leafless 
with only two branches, one to the right and the other to the left like the horns 
of a bull. 

Men can look across the river and even see the cattle on the other side, but 
if they take canoes and try to cross it they become foolish, lose the way, and are 
lucky if they can return, 

(The latter part of the story, referring to Wool Kerigok, suggests i traveller's 
tale brought back by some inland Dinka who had }netrated to the banks of the 
Bahr-ol-Jebel, feasted his eyes on the distant Nuher cattle on the other bank, 
and on his return embellished the story as Dinkas do, The picture of remote 
inaccessible and enormous cattle would be very likely to suggest Heaven to a 
Dinka.) 





SUPERSTITIONS. 


Wicheraft—Witcheraft is very widely believed in and may be roughly 
described under two headings— | 


(1) As exercised by deliberate professors of the art for rewards. 
(2) As imputed to hostile individuals or clans. 
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Under Class (1) the professional witches are grouped. They are influential 
and to some extent popular, though their popularity ts of the transient quality 
inspired by fear. 

They combine some knowledge of the properties of herbs and of crude 
surgical methods with such pure humbug as the claimed power to counteract 
hostile witchcraft, to procure rainfall, and so forth. 

For instance, | knew one man who was skilled in the use of herbs and 
eantery, and to this extent was a worthy physician. He, however, so far forgot 
professional ethics as to announce himself a magician, and as able to defeat the 
magic of enemies, His procedure was as follows :—He would first persuade his 
patient that his illness was caused by the presence in his body of a root or stone 
charmed into him by a witch. He would then, having concealed such a root or 
stone in his cheek, apply his lips over the seat of pain and suck vigorously. 
Finally he would produce the root or stone and persuade the patient that this 
having been removed the cure was complete. 

The mental relief afforded to credulous patients by the sight of what they 
believe to be the cause of their sufferings, thus removed, must often be beneficial. 
Certainly the magician in question enjoyed a great reputation. He was 
suspected, however, of being a dangerous man, because to quote the criticism 
L once heard passed on him, “as he knew the way out, he must also know the 
way in.” 

Hostile Magic-—Hostile magic is, I fancy, credited on the one hand to 
conquering tribes such as the Agars, to explain to the conquered their own 
inferiority, and on the other hand is attributed by conquerors to their defeated 
enemies ; a8 the desire to do harm being inferred, and the power to do it by fair 
means being absent, a recourse to magic is thought natural, 

As an example of the first class, it is commonly believed that the Agars can 
agsume the forms of lions, leopards, and hyenas, and thus disguised, steal the flocks 
of their enemies ab night. 

On the other hand the peaceful Jurs are believed by the Dinkas to be very 
powerful magicians, and are credited with the ability to produce cattle diseases, 
illness, and other troubles. 

In addition to these supernatural powers attributed to a whole clan, 
mdividuals are also believed to have the power to dry up cow's milk, make fat 
children lean, destroy the beauty of women, and so forth. These ends are gained 





by means of the evil eye, by charming roots or stones into the bodies of the 


victims, or by casting spells over the path where the enemy is likely to pass. 
Witcheraft of this kind is regarded as a crime, and is punished by death. I have 
been told that a worker in iron is looked upon as particularly likely to possess 
the evileye, He is believed to injure cattle by looking at them, and so unpopular 
is he, that he finds it very expensive to buy a wife and very difficult to dispose 
of a daughter. This story should, I think, be taken with caution, as the position 
of a blacksmith among warnors sliould be one of honour. Vossibly the Jurs 
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being great iron workers and also great witches, some stigma may rest on the 
whole craft of blacksmiths 

A belief in ghosts is common, and their appearance is thought to herald 
disaster. The departed are thought to live, sometimes as men, in distant villages, 
where they are unrecognized. 

The spirits of the dead are believed to sometimes take the forms of lions, 
leopards, hyenas, and such beasts; an idea probably derived from seeing these 
animals near newly-made graves. 


ARTS AND Degsrans:; 


Ideas of design are of the simplest. They are expressed in the decoration of 
pottery and of calabashes, grass-woven baskets, and platters, Weapons, wooden 
head-pillows, and also in the incised markings on the skin; and consist principally 
of such elementary figures as series of concentric circles, parallel lines, running 
straight, or in a wavy or angular manner, and series of dots. 

The shapes chosen for head-pillows, seats, and so forth, are probably s Tt 
by the shapes of animals; 
something in each design 
resembling the limba, head, 
not fitted piece by piece, but 
are carved straight from tree 
trunks. Their symmetry and 
finish argue great skill and 
industry in the makers, 
especially in consideration of 
the rude instruments at their 








disposal. 
_ Seeing how deeply 
Fid. |.— DINKA STOOL interested the Dinka is in 


cattle, one natural] ¥ expects 
to see this bias emerge in his arts. In this, one is not disappointed, 

The people take great delight im making little clay models of cattle 

These models are very interesting and sugpestive owing to the fact that, by 
constant attempts, extending through countless generations, and over a vast period of 
time, a fixed conventional shape has been arrived at, and is reproduced with hardly 
any variety, from one end of Dinkaland to the other. 

The peculiarities that are constant and remarkable are as follows -—Thea fans 
is only represented by a little convexity below the horns. ‘The fore legs are fuged. 
the hind legs divided, suggesting the common attitude of cattle in which, when the 
fore legs are approximated, the hind | 


| o ) eg8 are separated for support, The 
hump, being an object of great wdmiration to the Dinka, is emphasized jn hits 
milela a 
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The significance of these conventional eattle models is greatly increased by 
comparing them with the similar clay models of animals made by neighbouring 





Fin, 2—cLAY MODEL, Ox. Flo, 3.—CLAY MODEI, ELEPHANT, 


Those, for instance, made by the Golos, a tribe of agriculturists, whose only 
livestock consists of chickens, are simply efforts to reproduce what they see in as 
realistic a manner as possible, the success of the reproduction varying with the skill 
of the designer. | 

The Dinkas attempt other animals as well as cattle, notably the elephant, as 
one would expect, seeing the vast impression that huge beast makes on the 
beholder, The influence of cattle, however, makes itself felt even in uttempts to 
model other creatures, 

Connected with his ideas of design is the Dinka method of makingamap. He 
is endowed with considerable sense of locality, and almost always accompanies and 
illustrates his description of roads and rivers by drawing them in the dust with his 
index finger or the shaft of his spear. In this mapping he ‘lisplays considerable 
accuracy, 

Music. 

Musical instruments consist of war drums, horns, whistles, calabashes, aud 
rude stringed instruments with a compass of only a few notes. 

Songs are monotonous, and consist of strings of words, rapidly enunciated 
either in unison, or in refrain with sudden chorus, the tune being simple in the 
extreme. 

When singing in unison, the singers keep wonderfully well together, and the 
songs are illustrated with elaborate gesture, which, as a rule, gradually works 
itself up into dancing. 

The songs, of course, deal chiefly with cattle, but also touch upon love, war, 
aud religion. They reveal a keen observation of nature, and display a new and 
rather pleasant aspect of the Dinka. The words of a few are appended -— 


1. Chorus seems to be known to all the Agars, and is said to have come to 
them from their fathers. 
Vou XXXIV. M 
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The white Buil, shining like the Sun, is a joy to the women. 
His horns are like the masts of ahips. 

The ruler of the world delights in him. 

His hump is so high that it towers above the high grass. 
And that bull is my aunt's, and she is giving him to me. 


2. Bring a ura (a dressed skin) and bring a covering : 
Put them over the hind-quarters of the Bull, for they are naked. 


3. T have a red bull with twisted horns; 
He iz so hig that men ean sit and rest in his shadow. - 
He went into the lands of the people and ate their beans ( joule Soudane). 
The land trembled because of him. 
My father is a proud man at my greatness ; 
Like a lion am I, and my enemies are scattered before me, 
“Where,” says he, “in the world is there another like my son,” 


4. My Bull is as white as the silvery fish in the river; as white as the egret on the 

river hank ; ns white as new milk. 

His bellowing is like the roar of the Turk’s cannon from the great river. 

My bull is as dark as the rain-cloud, that comes with the storm. 

He is like Summer and Winter ; half of him dark as the thunder-clond ; half of him 
as white as sunshine, 

His hump shines like the morning star. 

His forehead is as red as the arum's wattles (arwm = ground hornbill), 

His forehead is like a banner ; seen by the people from afar, 

He is like the rainbow: 

[ shall water him at the river, and drive 

My enemies from the water with my apear. 

Let them water their cattle at the well ; 

The river for me and my bull. 

Drink, O Bull, of the river. Am I not here with 

My spear to protect you! 


GOLO, 


Physical Appearance—The Golos are short, thick-set, muscular, with round 
heads, and broad, jolly faces; the noses flat, the lips thick, and the eyes wide 
apart. In colour they are much lighter than the Dinkas, and vary considera bly 
among themselves from chocolate-brown to a shade that might, not inaccurately, be 
called plum-eolour. The hair is frizzly, and only a very slight heard js grown. 
The calves are large, and well-formed, coitrasting with the thin legs of the Dinka. 

Clothes —The men wear a cloth, brought between the legs and up to a cord 
worn round the waist, over which it is “fanned” out in front and behind, 


The women wear bunches of green leaves suspended, one in front and the 
other behind, from a waist-cord. 
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Cloth is made from loeally-grown cotton, on a loom of a very simple kind, a. 
which, however, does not differ in principle from looms used by the Arabs. i 

The Golos are always eager to buy cloth, and seem very anxious to adopt 
European dress when possible, The two Sheiks of the tribe at Waw always j 


preferred old flannel suits given them by officers to the robes of honour which had 
been presented to them. 

Beads are worn round the neck and waist. Armlets of ivory are not worn. 
Wristleta of beads or leather are sometimes seen. 

Tribal Marks—The most constant mark is a A-shaped notch between the 
central incisors of upper jaw, made by filing each tooth on its inner and lower 

This is common to the Golo, Shiré, Bongo, M’Doggo, and Belanda, and is 
evidently a stage on the way to or from the pointed tooth characteristic of the 
Niam-Niam. In the latter, the central upper incisors are filed similarly on the 
outer and lower aspects, as well as on the inner and lower, and are thus brought 
to a point. 

Marriage—The bridegroom sends an agent to propose to the girl's father, and 
make arrangements as to price. An exchange of one girl for another is often : 
arranged, 

Otherwise the price is paid in Afaloots (a form of iron spade in use in 
agriculture). Three hundred maloots is a good price for a lady of high rank and 
great beauty, the daughter of a Sheik, An ordinary woman may be had for about . 
fifty. Before final arrangements or payments are made, the bride is brought to 
meet the bridegroom, and is given the option of refusing to marry him, if she 
wishes, Without consent on her part no marriage can take place. The number " 
of wives depends on the ability of the husband to support them. “ Kiango,” the 
father of the present chief of that name, had three hundred wives, but only 
had children by three of them. The remainder worked ag servants, and had to 
prepare food for the two thousand followers of the chief. 

Houses and Villages—The Golo houses are usually round, with grass roofs, 
The principal men often have large square grass buildings. The villages are much 
more compact than those of the Dinkas, but the houses are built with much less 
care,and are not raised on piles, This difference probably depends upon the 
fact that the Golos live on the rocky uplands, while the Dinkas build their a 
villages close to the low-lying pasture lands, and are therefore compelled to take 
more elaborate precautions against damp, 

Oecupations.—The Golos depend for their food chiefly on the grain they grow. 

They are very industrious workers, and grow Dhurra enough for all their wants, 

and can afford to sell lange quantities to Government. They also grow pumpkins, 

sweet potatoes of two kinds, various leguminous vegetables and, since the French 

visited the country, leeks. The latter are greatly valued, and the fact that they 

are grown successfully is a good example of the receptive nature of the Golo. 

The Golos own a few sheep, but their principal live-stock consists of chickens. 
M2 
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They possess many of these and value them as food and for use as sacrificial 
offerings. They have no cattle at all, nor do cattle thrive in their country, as the 
seroot fly and other pests make the lives of cattle unbearable, The Golos are 
thus exempt from Dinka raids, a very desirable state of things for them, as they 
are a peace-loving, quiet people. 

Arts—Pottery, basket-making, decoration of calabashes, very much as described 
for the Dinkas, Iron is smelted and made into Ma/oots, knives, spears, and 
arrow-heaids; the Golos being bow-men. Cotton-cloth is made from locally 





grown cotton, but I have seen no cloth made with any attempt ata pattern or — 


design. Straw hats are plaited from dry grass, and are worn by the men, 

Music ia primitive, horns, drums, and instruments in which sticks, laid 
across open calabashes, are beaten with wooden hammers, being the chief 
instruments used. Music may be said to advance slightly beyond the stage of 
noise in the use of rude stringed instruments similar in principle to the “ Rebaba 
of the Niam-Niams. 

Clay models are made to represent, animals, and contrast with those made 
by the Dinkas in being much more realistic. 

Superstitionx—Witcheraft is widely believed in, and all misfortunes are 


attributed to it. The evil eye is greatly feared. The charming of roots and 


stones into the body of an enemy is as widely attempted and as firmly believed 
in, ag among the Dinkas; and the method of eure (the root being sucked out by 
a Wise man) is identical, 

Ghosts are believed in, but are supposed to be very rare. When seen they 
are always the harbingers of death or disaster to the beholder. 

The shadows (Vu-Vu) of things and people are regarded as important. At 
death, the shadow departe to the place of God. The word “ Vu-Vu" is used in 
the sense of soul, when speaking of the departed. 

The Golo theory of dreams is that the shadows of things and people enter 
the dreamer's mind during sleep. From this it would appear that the connection 
between the shadow and the substance is believed to be severed during 
sleep. 

When on the march, the Golo will take a stone, or a small ant-heap (about 
the size of a man's head), and place it in the fork of a tree, to retard the setting of 
the sun, The fact that this is believed to be efficacious shows that the Galo does 
not allow experience to shatter illusions. 

Various charms are worn to avert evil, For instance, a man who travelled 
to the country of the Niam-Niam and back with a letter, showed me, on his return, 
a grass seed that he had worn, of a kind locally called Magar. He said that 
lions, meeting him on the read, turned their faces from the charm, and crept away 
into the bushes. 

Reliyion.—The Golo’s god is named Umvile (pronounced “ Umveeley"), He is 
the father of mankind by his wife, Barachi. 

Umvile lives above the earth, in a place called Van-do-Bah. The word in 
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this connection means heaven, but, ordinarily, means a house and its surroundings. 
Bah is the word for house. 

The souls (Vu-Vu) of the virtuous, after death, go to heaven, but a satan 
named “ Mah" employs himself, at God's command, in burning the souls of the 
wicked, 

It is interesting that the Golos believe Satan to be the servant of God. 

Prayers are not offered to God, but, in times of sickness and trouble, he 
is propitiated with sacrifices. 

The sacrifice is carried out as follows: a feast is made; about twenty chickens 
are killed, and the first of these is kept for Umvile, The remainder are cooked, 
and eaten with Marrisa' (native beer) and Kissra' (a kind of bread). 

The one chicken kept for Umvile is placed in a special hut, without being 
cooked or plueked, and next it is placed a Bourma' (jar) of Marrisa, Possibly, the 
Marrisa is poured on the ground, If the offerings are still to be seen next day, 
they are femoved, but not eaten. A little house is said to be built next their own 
houses by the Golos for sacrificial purposes. I have not seen such houses, There 
are no priests, | 

Golo Medicine—In addition to the methods of “connter-magic,” already 
mentioned, the Golos use certain herbs in cases of illness. A list is appended. 

1. Bela (Golo name). A tree common near Waw. It is either Quassia sp. 
or Lrucea sp, The wood, stripped of the bark, is dried, powdered, and used 
externally as an application to ulcers; or internally, suspended in water, as a 
remedy for fever. 

2. Dea-fah (Golo name), N.O, Ruiiacie, Is used as a remedy for gonorrhea. 
The roots, dried in the sun, are powdered. Taken in hot water, on an empty 
stomach, it causes vorniting, thus being supposed to expel the disease by the mouth. 

+ Solo (Golo name). Snidigofera sp, This is a remedy for guinea-worm 
(Filaria medenensis) The root is powdered, and, from the powder, a poultice 
is made, and applied to the opening, from which the worm is protruded. It 
is said to kill the worm. 

4. M-Fodu (Golo name), Jidigofera tougensis. A round tube-like root is 
dug up, sliced, and powdered. The powder, wrapped in a cloth, and wetted, is 
applied as a poultice to swollen jointa. 

[The botanical names above given were obtained on my submitting some dry 
specimens to Kew Herbarium for classification. The specimens were 30 imperfect 
that some were not certainly recognisable. | 





Tue Jun Trier. 


I will attempt no systematic description of the Jurs, as I have been unable to 
learn enough about them for this, They are a small community, living in a 
series of villages along the Jur River close to Waw. 


' Armbic words: not Gola, 
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Schweinforth mentions them, and spells their tribal name Dyoor, which he says 
means “ Foreigner.” 

They profess to be a branch of the Shilluk tribes, and are considered to 
be so by the Dinkas. They are closely allied by marriage and in customs 
with the Dinkas, and speak the Dinka language for convenience, but also have 
a language of their own, which it would be interesting to compare with that of 
the Shilluks. In appearance they greatly resemble the Dinkas, and they wear 
ivory armlets and helmets just as the Dinkas do. They are less war-like than the 
latter, and do not possess many cattle, though they have plenty of sheep and 
goats. They also have a few chickens. 

Their tribal craft is iron-smelting, at which they are clever and induatrions. I 
have been told that mostof the spears and knives used by the Shilluks and Nuhers 
on the White Nile are made by the Jurs, and traded for beads, salt, and other 
commodities, I have seen a party of Jurs starting for Meshra-el-Rek, with spears, 
eow-hells, ete., in such a trading expedition. 

The Jurs are believed, by all their neighbours, to be very malevolent and 
greatly skilled in witeh-craft. In spite of this, or possibly because of it, they 
(lo not seem to be worried much by raiders, but are permitted to live peaceably. 

They are good hunters and fishers, and earry bows and arrows, as well as 
spears and clubs. 

There is apparently another tribe of Jurs situated south of Rumbek. 7 am 
told that they speak a different language to the Jurs around Waw, and differ from 
them in appearance, being stont and squat like the Golos, Shirés, and M'doggos, 


Comparison oF Baun-et-GuazaL TRIBES. 

Dinka Nuker, Shilluk Jur—Nearly black in colour, Their heads are long and 
narrow ; their bodies tall and spare, They have very slender legs with hardly any 
calf. The men go nakel and are given to smearing themselves with ashes. The 
hair is worn in elaborate head-dress in many eases, and sometimes coloured with 
ashes or clay. The central incisors of the /ower jaw are extracted. 

The women wear leather aprons in front and behind. 

Weapons: chiefly spear, shield, and clubs 

They are warriors, cattle owners, fishermen. Ivory armlets and wristlets are worn, 

Galo, Shird, M'dogqo, Belenda, Bonqa,—These are not very black, their colour 
varies from chocolate to plum-colour, The head is round, and face broad, 
They are short, broad, and museular, with heavy calves A A-shaped notch is 
made hetween the central incisors of wpper jaw, “a 

They own no cattle, few sheep, and many chickens. The men wear loin- 
cloths, thus creating a demand for cloth, and necessitating weaving. 
ure naked but for bunches of leaves, 

Ivory armlets are not worn, 

Their principal weapons are the bow and arrow, also spears to a 

They differ from the A-Zandehi group in not being cannibals, 


The women 


less extent, 
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THE CIRCUMCISION CEREMONY AMONG THE NAIVASHA MASAL 
By S. Bacor. 


A LARGE circumcision feast was recently held by the Masai at Naivasha. The 
tribes concerned in this ceremony were the L-Burgo, who are by far the strongest 
tribe of all Masai in English territory, the L-Gegonyuki, the L-Dalat le Kutuk, the 
L-Damat, and the L-Oitai. 

During the 11th Masai year, which, so far as can be ascertained, is equivalent 
to the Sth in our reckoning, from the date of the last circumcision, it is the custom 
for the Masai elders and warriors to go in deputation to their paramount chief, 
who is at present Lenana, or, as it should be written, Ol-Onans. They state that 
the season is now approaching for another circumcision ceremony, and that 
they desire his permission to celebrate it. 

Ol-Onana withdraws for a day or more to decide whether the season is suit- 
able, and to select by means of necromancy a person to be the Ol-Otuno, or 
taster of the ceremonies, The Ol-Otuno is second in command to the chief of the 
warriors, who is called Ol-Aigwanani, during the E-Unoto, or feast of the warriors. 
The present Ol-Aigwanani is called Ol-Egalishu. 

I. The E-Unoto Feast—The E-Unoto feast has been held for ages on 
Kinangop, a plain lying at the foot of the Kipipieri or Sattima hills, and 
stretching in a westerly direction towards Lake Naivasha. 

Here two krauls are built. One is of immense size and is about 14 miles in 
cireunference, large enough to accommodate all the people taking part in the feast. 
The other is a smaller one, and is used by the Ol-Otuno and his relations. It is 
built at a distance of some 300 yards from the larger one, and is called Os-Singira. 

Bullocks, sheep, and milk are brought by the elders to the feast. The animals 
are slaughtered by a tribe of people called Andorobo, who also attend to the roast- 
ing of the meat. It is interesting to note that animal food is given to everyone 
except the warriors, who drink milk, Should, however, the latter desire animal 
food, they betake themselves to a spot some 400 or 500 yards distant from the 
kraal, where they eat by themselves. 

At the feast the fat of the animal is distributed, and after being cooked, is 
rubbed by all, including the warriors, over their bodies. ‘There is also another 
mixture of Ol-Karia (red mud) and fat, which they smear in weirl and fantastic 
designs over their bodies and raiment. Males and females are thus decorated alike, 

For several days they feast—eating, drinking, dancing, and singing, The 
elders meanwhile make honey wine, which they indulge in alone. 
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A curious distinction is made in the painting of those men who have killed a. 
man in warfare. The Ol-Karia (red mud) on the left half of their body is mixed 
with water and not with fat, and on the right half they paint En-Doroto (white 
mud) and water, Both sides of their bodies are covered with a simple design 
made by drawing the nails of four fingers in any given direction in m wavy manner. 
These men also for the first four days dance alone, that is to say, unaccompanied 
by girls. Around their shoulders is a cape of ostrich feathers, on their heads 
wither a cap of lion skin or a covering made of the feathers of the stork, and a cloth 
is arranged about their bodies. 

The ninth day of the feast is called El-Merishu, and is important, as ou this 
day it is imperative for every warrior to be present, A few elders, who cut up 
the ment, also take part in the feast. 

Il. The Boys’ Feast—The E-Unoto, or warriors’ feast, lasts for three months, 
and after a short interval the boys who are to be circumcised hold a feast lasting 
fortwo days, This feast in 1903 took place near the Melaua, or, as it is usually 
called, the Morendat River. The boys don their lion-skin caps or head-dress of 
ostrich feathers, the cape of vulture feathers, and paint their bodies with white 
clay mixed with mutton fat. 

IIL Cireuwmeision—aAfter these two preliminary feasts, it is permissible to 
start the operation of circumcision. It has been, and still is, the oustom of the 
fathers to have their sons circumcised, as far as is possible, in the same month 
as they themselves were, Thus the whole uct of the circumcision ceremony miay 
last for fifteen months. When the date has been duly decided on, the parent 
obtains the services of an Andorobo, who brings with him the necessary knife, 
The operator's fee is one sheep. The evening before the ceremony the boy is 
shaved over the whole body, with the exception of the eye lashes. The finger 
nails are trimmed, and he dons a garment of sheep skin from which all hair hos 
been removed, and which has been coloured black. This is called the Ol-Kela. 
In this he sleeps, The next morning, before sunrise, he betakea himself to Lake 
Naivasha and bathes. Then returning to the kraal, he remains outside, shivering 
in a state of nudity until the sun rises, 

At dawn the boy’s mother brings an ox hide and spreads it on the ground in 
the kraal. All being now ready, the boy is placed on the hide in a sitting position 
with the legs apart and extended, one elder holds his arms from behind and 
another on his right side, the operator taking op his position between the boy's 
legs, The first step in the operation is the smearing of a stripe of white elay on 
the forehead and noae of the people taking part in the openilion, and a white line 
lo mark the place on the prepuce where the circumcision is to be performed. The 
prepuce is retracted and the operator acarifies each side of the froenum with the 
point of his knife, by means of which a certain amount of play is allowed. 
Inserting his finger between the upper surface of the glans and the prepuce he 
muitkes a transverse incision immediately below the part marked with the white 
paint, which is at a level of the corona glandis, Through this opening he 
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protrudes the glans penis, and by means of a thorn of the Ol-Oimoronyai tree so 
pierces the skin of the prepuce that it is unable to return to its former position , 
then, if this part of the prepuce appears to be too long, he cuts off a small portion 
from it, and throws it on the hide. When the operation is over the cireumeisor 
washes the blood from the penis with a mixture of milk and water. 

The hide is then taken by the mother and placed where the boy sleeps, and it 
is interesting to mote that particular care is taken to guard the piece of the 
prepuce, It is believed that if anyone steals it, he can cause the boy's death. 

Atter the circumcision one of the boy's relations pierces the neck of a bullock 
with an arrow, in the manner described by R, J. Stordy, Veterinary Officer of the 
Protectorate, in the Peerinarian of December, 1900, and collects the blood im a 
ealabash, This the mother of the boy mixes with milk, and gives to her son to 
drink. For the rest of the day the boy rests. 

On the following day the operator boils a branch of the Ol-Oimoronyal tree in 
a pot of water, and washes the boy all over with the decoction. A sheep is 
slaughtered and the fat is cooked and given to the boy to drink. The meat is cat 
up and roasted. This dish is called Ol-Mordati. 

The youth then dons a eap made from a number of small birds through whose 
beaks a thread has been passed. 

At the time of circumcision, should the youth show any siyn of pain by 
wincing or making outery, the onlookers, who are only males, beat his relations, 
und he is ostracised by his companions until the general circumcision ceremony ig 
completed, after which he must kill a large bullock and invite the other boys to o 
feast. 

No youth is permitted to carry any arms save a bow and arrows until 
he has been circumcised, but latterly this rule has not been strictly adhered to. 

[t is stated that no serious after effects ever occur. 

[V. Circumcision of Females. 1, Preliminary Ceremony—About the time of 
the girl’s first menstruation, and usually immediately after it, the parents make 
arrangements for her circumcision, Friends gather to a feast held on the eve of 
the ceremony, and they bring with them presents of sheep, wine, ete, The feast 
consists of meat, milk, and honey wine. 

2. Operation—When the girl is to be circumcised, she is made to sit on an 
ox hide, and the operator, a female (usually the girl's own mother), removes the 
elitoris to a level with the surrounding surface. Women only are allowed to be 
present at this operation. The piece cut off is Jeft on the ox hide, and 14 treated 
in the same manner as is the case in the male ceremony, A string of cowrie shells 
is fastened on to the girl's forehead, and she is now called Eng’-Aibartani, and 
considered eligible for marriage, No uncircumcised youth is permitted to have 
connection with a circumcised woman, but no objection exists to his having 
connection with any uncircumcised girl. 
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NOTES ON THE PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE ARAUCANOS. 


By KR. E Larcnam, Local Correspondent of the Anthropological Institute 
for Chile, 


[Wien Puare VII.) 


Tre race, to which the name of Araucano has been given, formerly populated the 
whole of Chile from the desert of Atacama, in the north, to the Island of Chiloe in 
the south. Shortly after the Spanish conquest, however, their range became wach 
more limited, and is now confined to the stretch of country between S7° 40° and 
30° 28" S. latitude. There has been a great difference of opinion as to the 
origin of the term Armucano, which certainly did not exist at the time of the 
Spanish invasion. It is now generally considered to have been taken from the 
name of the district watered by the Carampangue, called by the natives Rauco, 
which means muddy water. Here Pedro de Valdivia met with the greatest 
resistance, and finally lost his life. 

The names by which this race call themselves differ with the locality: 
Moluches, people of war, in the north; Mapuches, people of the land, in the 
provinces of Malleco and Cautin; Prhwenches, people of the pines, in the Andes 
valleys; and Huilliehes, people of the south, in the provinces of Valdivia and 
Llanguihue, 

It is popularly supposed that these tribes are dying ont, but recent investi- 
gations show that there is a reaction in this respect, and that at the present time 
there is a tendency to increase, 

At the end of the eighteenth century a census of the Indians south of the Bio 
Bio gave their numbers as more or less 95,000. In 1875 it was calculated that 
they numbered about 76,000. This difference was caused partly by the Indian 
war of 1868-1870, and partly by the ravayes of the small-pox a few years before. 
The war of 1884, the cholera epidemic of 1887, and the introduction of aleoholic 
drinks after the final occupation of the Indian territory by the Chilian Government, 
helped to reduce their numbers still more; but during the past 15 years there has 
been o decided increase in the population, especial y to the south of the Cantin. 
The number of Indians is now estimated by the president of the Indian Lands 
Committee to be about 73,000, 

There is little propensity among this race to intermarriage with the Chilians: 
and if these latter represent an Indian stock, it is rather that of the centre and 
north of the country, dominated in turn ly the Ineas and Spaniards, than that 
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of the more warlike tribes of the south, who never submitted to the yoke of 
either, 

Although the ethnology and linguisties of the Araucanos have frequently 
been sketched, very little has been said of their physical characteristics. 

During «a three years’ residence in the province of Malleco and Cautin, I was 
able to obtain abundant material for a closer study, the result of which I propose 
in SuUMIMArize, 

The stature of the race may be classed as below the medium. D'Orbigny places 
itat 1620 mm. Guevara (Hist, de la Civtlizacion de Arauconia) gives for 50 men of 
different localities measured by him 1635 mm., ranging from 1490 mm, to 
1720 mm. For 10 women the same writer gives 1437 mm. (1410-1470), My 
personal observations, taken from more than 200 individuals, place the mean 
heicht of the men between 1630 and 1635 mm. and of the women between 1420 
and 1440 mim. 

Those tribes whieh inhabit the coast regions and the district south of the 
Folten (Mapuches and Huilliches) are shorter than those of the Andes slopes 
(Pelmenches), The average height of the former ts about 1620 mm., that of the 
latter 1660 mm. 

The great difference noted in the stature of the two sexes is to be attributed to 
the early marriage and excessive work of the females. This same hard labour and 
also the polygamons habits of the race greatly limit their feeundity. Large 
families, even where there are several wives, are very rare. During my stay 
among the tribes, only on one occasion did I find a family of 7 children by one 
wife. Guevara gives the following list of 245 families — 


68 with | child, 10 with 6 children, 
63 ., 2 children, SM eAta Ly, 
on oer fg GE 
Sa: ie“ 1 5 an Ge Airis 
20) by et: | 


or an average of 2°77. 
In general appearance the Araucano is well knit and robust, with a tendency 
to stoutness, The limbs and extremities are short and thick, but not well 
proportioned, and the body is longer than the low stature would seem to 
indicate. The head appears larger than it really is, owing to the custom of wearing 
the hair long. The face is round and flat, the cheek bones being prominent; the 
nose broad and fleshy, sunken at its base and never aquiline; the eyes small and 
slightly lifted at their outer angle, the brow-ridges overhanging, and the glabella 
prominent; the mouth large, with long fleshy lips; the chin square and prominent ; 
the teeth large, and yvenerally well preserved; the ears medium, but well lobed. 
The hair is black, coarse, and straight. By the men it is worn combed 
straight down, cut off just above the shoulders, and forming a fringe across the 
forehead ; by the women it is parted across the centre of the crown and worn in 
two long tresses, in festival times being bound up with strings of silver beads, 
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The face and body are almost devoid of hair, and what little appears is 
carefully eradicated with silver pincers, even in the pulie region. 

Some few Indians wear slight moustaches, but this custom is practically an 
innovation, and pertains only to those individuals who are in more direct contact 
with the Chilians. 

The skin is of a reddish-brown colour: not so dark as the Indians of the north, 
and lighter in the mountain tribes than in those who inhabit the regions of the 
coast. To the south of the Imperial there is a tribe (Boroanos) much lighter in 
complexion than usual, among whom individuals of a ruddy tint and chestnut 
hair are not uncommon, 1 was unable to discover if this was due to intermixture 
with another race, but among the Indians themselves there was no record of such 
having taken place, and they ascribe the fact to climatic agencies. 

The eyes are dark brown, nearly black, the sclerotic tawny, and frequently 
bloodshot, 

During any exertion the skin of these Indiana exudes a strong, disagreeable 
odour, This is common to both sexes, and is a normal condition, as they bathe 
frequently both in summer and winter. Guevara and other writers mention 
the low narrow forehead of this race, but the narrowness is more apparent than 
real, as the hair grows low over the forehead and temples, and on measuring the 
skulls we find that the contrary is the case, a0 that the inferior frontal diameter is 
exceptionally great. 

Artificial deformation of the skull is unknown among these Indians, although 
common among the tribes of ancient Peru. Neither do they tattoo the face, body, 
or limbs. In former times they painted the face with white or red ochre on entering 
hattle, 

At one time it was common for the headmen to perforate the lobe of the ear 
for the insertion of large silver earrings, which were worn as a sign of authority; 
but this custom is dying out, or rather is left only to the women, who, a8 in moKt 
barbarous nations, ave greatly addicted to personal adornment. 

Although from his robust frame it would be supposed that the Araucano was 
extremely muscular, his bodily strength and stamina are inferior to those of European 
extraction or of the halfbreeds. This has been proved over and over again, both 
in the army and on the farm. As a peon he is deficient, and in long or foreed 
marches the full-blooded Indian is the first to give out. Their lazy sedentary life 
probably accounts for this, as the work is done almost exclusively by the women. 

Their physical wants are few, and those the surrounding country supplies in 
abundance, They live principally upon roots and such fruits as the enormous 
foresta provide, an abundance of small game and wild fowl being always at hand 

But if wanting in physical energy their senses are acute. Their eyesight and 
hearing are remarkably good, and the facility with which they find their way 
through the trackless forests is little short of marvellous. These qualities were of 
the greatest service to them during their prolonged wars with the Spaniards. 
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CRANIOLOGY OF THE ARAUCANOS. 


In describing the skulls of this race, we can only speak in general terms of the 
predominant form and characteristics, not taking into account the numerous 
individual variations. As a rule they are sub-brachyeephalic or brachycephalic, 
hypsi- and akrocephalic in a high degree, phaenozygous, chamaeprosopic, platyopic, 
mesoseme, mesorhine, prognathons, and ellipsoid. 

The first thing that one notices, at a casual glance, is the broad face and 
trochocephalic form of the skull, which looked at from any position presents a 
series of rounded surfaces, This is particularly noticeable in Norma verticalis, 
Taking the bregma as centre and as radius, the distance from this point to the 
point where the coronal suture meets the temporal crest, the circle described almost 
coincides with the posterior outline of the skull, the frontal portion being slightly 
elliptical (See Plate VII, Fig. 2.) 

There is also a marked prognathism, especially sub-nugal, and the supraciliary 
ridges and glabella are very pronounced. 

The generality of the skulls are slightly phaenozyyous, although in some the 
zygoma are barely seen, owing to the bulging of the skull immediately below the 
temporal crests, which helps to give it its globular appearance. The sutures are 
for the most part simple, and become synostosed in those individuals who pass the 
age of 50, 

Norma lateralis (Plate VIT, Fig. 1). Seen in this norma, the prominent 
supraciliary ridges and glabella become more apparent, as also the low retreating 
forehead. The posterior part of the skull is well rounded, although some few are 
& little flattened in the neighbourhood of the lambda, 

The projection of the nasal bones is considerable, and the nasal notch deep, 
The malars have a considerable downward obliquity, which pang the lower border 
of the orbital cavity slightly forward, 

The frontal and parietal eminences are not noticeable, being confounded in 
the general smooth outline. Asa rule the skulls rest well on the mastoids, which 
are generally placed directly under the bregma. 

The great altitude of the skulls is worthy of remark, and is manifest in this 
norma. This point will be noticed more particularly in another place, 

Norma facialis (Plate VII, Fig. 3). The ophryo-alveolar diameter is unusually 
short in these skulls, which, with the great bizygomatid width, helps to give them 
their platyopic appearance. In no other race have 1 found the facial index 
so small. 

The frontal ts broad, but recedes in a gradual curve from the glabella to the 
bregma, 

The orbits are usually rectangular and very obliqne, the longer axes frequently 
meeting on the glabella and the shorter on the alveolar point. The fossae 
lacrymae are large and profound, and the bydacrye distance above the average. 
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The nasal bones are large and prominent, the apertura pyriformis heart-shaped, 
and the nasal spine only slightly developed. 

The malars are full, but not particularly massive, and fall away under the 
orbits. In several skulls the infra-orbital suture is persistent, but this 1s not a 
constant characteristic, as in some prehistoric Chilian skulls. All the facial 
foramina are large. 

Norma ovcipitalis, Here the globular form of the skull is again a salient 
feature. Few skulls present wormian bones, in which they differ greatly from 
Chilian skulls generally. 

The greatest transverse diameter is usually found near the squamose edges of 
the temporals, and well forward of the parietal eminences, often falling directly 
over the mastoids, 

Norma basialis, The foramen magnum usually presents an ovoid form, 
sometimes pyriform, but very seldom asymmetrical. The condyles are fairly large, 
the digastric grooves deep and wide, the styloids large and the mastoids generally 
massive, The prevailing form of palate is parabolic, and larger than in most 
civilized races, the teeth large and well preserved, but with a pronounced inward 
setting of the molars, The prognathism of the incisors is rather pronounced in the 
upper jaw, but is not noticeable in the living individual, owing to the long fleshy 
upper lip, which well covers the teeth. 

Mandibles. Only four of the thirty-one skulls examined were accompanied 
by the mandible, so that the 
characteristics here noted need not 
be considered as racial. 

In all four the inward slant of 
the molars is marked, although the 
incisors are almost vertical. 

Another curious formation 
noticeable in the whole series, iz 
the interior bulging of the body 

Fis. | tannins. Gf "che rmandibis masiet the slveqiam 

Sinisa Gaal, of the molars. This is caused by 

the whole dental plane lying well within the inner surfaces of the ascending 

ramus and is better shown by a diagram (Fig. 2) showing the 
vertical section at the lust molar. 

The mandibles themselves are heavy, and square, with 
prominent chin and high symphysis. 

The apophises geini are strongly marked, and the interior 
gonian surface deeply seored. 
| The ascending ramus is narrow and the angle very obtuse, 
Fie, 2—Srerrox Cephalic index, The race as a whole may be considered as 

of MASDIM-K  cub-brachycephalic with an index of 79 or 80; while the 
variation lies between 70 and 88. 
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25 skulls wt fis why gave 71'6 (males) 


G. -x +e wie aah , 801 (females) 
20 ,, (Guevara)... ana » 789 (mixed) 
7 « (Medina) ... ““F n foo . 








GS) ou — vi “a a 79° in 


The 58 skulls here given may be classed as follows. (roca’s classification.) 


Dolichocephalic “se .. 6or 103 per cent. 
Sub-dolichocephalic  ... .» 10o0r 169 | 
Mesaticephalic ... ‘ae .- lZor206 , 
Sub-brachycephalic ... .» Sor 261 fs 
Brachycephalic eet ~ l5or 261 2 

By this table it is seen that while dolichocephaly is not uncommon, there is a 
decided tendency towards brachycephaly. 

The average of the 7 akulls given by Medina (Aborigines de Chile) is lowered 
by the very dolichoeephalic index of one of them (66°8), These skulls lelonged to 
a collection in the Santiago Museum and are of doubtful origin. 

My list gives 74 and 867 as the extremes of this mdex; Guevaras list gives 
727 and 848. 

Altitudinal Index, T have considered it advisable to give both the length, 
heivht-index and the breadth-height index, together with a mean of the two 
(Broca’s mixed-height ais as being the best real exponent of this character. 





| teaws Length-height. Breadth-height, | Mixed height. 
25 skulls (males) j 770 96-2 | 86-6 
6 = ,, (females) at 776 95° 86-4 
4, (Guevara) . a 776 96-4 87-0 
Average 1 T72 96-0 | R66 








Frontal Measurements. It has frequently been stated, by different writers, 
that the Arancanos have narrow foreheads. I have already explained that this is 
due to the hair growing low over the brows and temples. The frontal, however, is 
unusually wide. In 31 skulls I found the minimum froutal diameter, measured 
immediately above the orbital ridges, to be 97 mm., 97°9 mm. for 25 males and 
94-1 mm. for 6 females. Medina gives 911 mm. for 7 skulls, but I here repeat 
that there is reason to doubt the trustworthiness of this information. 


Frontal Inilex, Stephanic Index. 
25 skulls (male)... .» 69% 25 skulls (male)... «. 813 
6 , (female) ... 668 6 , (female) .. B04 


Average ... aS . 683 Average ... as vs O19 
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Favial Index. (Broca.) This index is extremely low ; far less than in any 
race that has hitherto come under my notice. The reason of this lies in the very 
short ophryo-alveolar diameter while the face is unusually broad. 


Bi-sygomatic Diameter. Ophryo-alveolar Height. 
25 skulls (males) ... 156 mm. 25 skulls (males) ane RED 
6 , (females)... 1276, 6, (females)  ... 705 
Average... ... 1344 ,, Average... 0-0 786 


25 skulls (males) ns Te ei tes) DUS 
6 , (females) i sis ai sen. DOB: 
Average ... Se @ +f =" ro OST 1 

Only in three instances did this index reach 62, the lowest in Broca’s list, and 
corresponding to the extinct Tasmanians, while in 11 cases it did not attain to. 
5 

Cranial Capacity. The cerebral capacity of these skulls is not very high, 
being slightly inferior to the Chilians ; although compared with Morton’s list, they 
show a capacity superior to most American crania, 

33 skulls (males) eae Pr aa one 1411 ac. - 
6 , (females) te ie ae wa. 1861 , 
Average ... ap uP is eae ws 1401 ,, 
Guevara also givea the capacity of 4 skulls, 3 males 1419 ce. and 1 female 
1993 e.c. . 

The extremes are 1950 cc. in a male and 1100 in a female skull, but the 
great majority lie between 1300 and 1400 o.. 

Prognathism, There is very little facial prognathism in’ this race owing to 
the outstanding glabella and orbital ridges. The sub-nasal prognathism is more 
pronounced, being more or less that of the Polynesians. 

19 skulls (males) ee ae 
4 P= (females) eee eee aoe eae 76° 
Average .650 0 sve eee ae cee 








Frontal = fan 
» (minimum) ... 
Altitude (baai-bregmal) 
" (vertical) 
Zygomatic diameter... 
Ophryo alveolar diameter 
» breadth... a. 
Nasal length ..  .- 
» breadth...  . 
Cephalic index... us 
Length-height index .... 
Breadth yoo owe 
Mixed » ano 
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= Measurement. | 1 2 
= : | 
mm. | mil. THM. 
Length (maximum) ve WO | NFL | 18S 
Breadth =, a Mit8 1425 141 
Frontal =, a. 116 i 116 
: »  (miininoun) ih nv | UF 
' Altitude (basi-bregmatic) -1ge |.120 | 1318 
Gircaniference (horizontal) | 612 | 601 522 
| - (vertical)... GO1 | 487 | 603 
—— Bygomatie diameter sw, 1973) 131 
- Ophryo alveolar diameter | 75 = | 74 
Se) POchital length Nga | ae IS 
r » breadth ... 34 | 36 | 33 
5 Nasal length oe eit SRB] if 
~ breadth 2 a 4 | |S 
, Cephalic index... 780) 83 | 762 
ss Length-height index 75| 7 | 7h 
: Breadth , . 961) 912] 932 
Mixd , 4 _.) 850) 833) 821) 
Btephanic index _. aw. #810 829 836 | 
ss Prontalindex =... 678) 083 688 
bs Facial =, (Broa)... 007 618 wit 
. Orbital , 9. ue) THM| Bl BOS) 
Hal ~ ab) aaa) ard 
I ertiy ew’ ttt [a8 late 
Proguathism (eub-nasal)... 70" | 79° | 6a" 
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B—B = 1413 mm. 
C—O = 136 mm. 
D—D = $79 mm. 


mm. | min. THM. 
1167 | 178 | 167) | 180 


<j 232 4a | Tan | 140) 
-/ 190 | 136 | 120 | 142 | 


Fo. 2—Nerma Vertioati, Fra; 3-— Norma Faciatia. 
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Description of Plate VII. EN ee 


A—A = 1362 mm. 
~B—B = 979 mm. 

cOC = Mili mm. 

D—D = 136mm, 

A—top of orbita=77-7 mm, 





Jowraal of the Anthropological Fartifule, Pol. VXI, 1004, Plate MF. 
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LES SIX RACES COMPOSANT LA POPULATION ACTUELLE 
DE LEUROPE. 


The Huxley Lecture for 1904, 
Par Le De, J, Dextker, Président de la Société d’Anthropologie de Paris, 


(Wr Prares VITI-XIIL] 


Ilya sept ans, je publiais les premiers résultats de mes recherches sur les races 
européennes; c’était le fruit de plusieurs années de travail, Depuis, je continuais 
mes recherches, mais, par suite de diverses circonstances, l'ouvrage navancait pas 
avec la méme rapiditée que le nombre des années qui s‘accumulaient sur ma téte, 
Or je vois que peut-@tre ma vie ne sera pas assez longue pour pouvoir terminer et 
mener i bonne fin cette entreprise, et je profite de l'occasion que m'offre d'une facon 
si gracieuse |’Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland pour exposer 
ici, au moins en résumé, le résultat final auquel je suis arrivé dans ce travail 
meticuleux, quitte i donner plus tard la justification compléte de tout ce que javance, 
avec les chiffres détaillés et les citations abondantes 4 l'appui. Ce résumé je ne 
pouvais le faire dans des meilleurs conditions que sous l'invocation de la mémoire 
ile Huxley et dans le pays ot les études des races Européennes ont pris naissance. 
Il ne faut pas oublier en effet, que c'est Huxley qui le premicr, dans sa 
classification des “races humaines” parue en 1870,' établit l'existence des deux 
races distinctes parmi les Européens: la race des bruns (Mélaneroides) et celle 
des blonds (Xanthocroides), D’autre part il est juste de rappeler que les premitres 
études comparatives sur la somatologie des Européens ont été enfantées en 
Angleterre of, il y a exactement un demi-siéele, Beddoe’ commencait ses 
recherches, qui aboutissaient en 1893 4 la publication de la premiére étude 
d’ensemble sur les races de l'Europe." Je dois ajouter que quelque années aprés 
paraissaient les premiers travaux de Broca sur les races de la France, of mon maitre 
exposail dija ses idées sur les raves de Europe.’ Je remercie done l'Anthropological 


' Huxley, T. H.,“ On the geographical distribution of the chief modifications of mankind,” 
Journal Ethnological Society, London, new series, vol. ii, 1870, pp. 404, av. carte. 

* Beddoe, J., “On the ancient and modern ethnography of Scotland,” Proc, Soc. of 
Antiquer. of Scotland, Edinburgh, vol. i, 1654, p. 243. Tl publin ensuite des études sur les 
Sc atess Sfmt cease Pee Ltaliens, lea Anglais, lea Ecossais, lea Belges, etc. 

Ce pie ae anthropological history of Europe,” Rhind lectures for 1891, London, 
engin apie 
‘ Broca, Paul, “Sur Vethnologie de la France." Memoires de fa Soe. df Anthropologie de 
Paris. Série 1, vol. i, 1860, p. 1, av. carte. Voy, avast ser memoires eur les origines Buropéennes 
(1864), eur Tes Coltes, lee Bretoms, ete. (1888). 
Vou. XXXIV ral 
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Institute, en méme temps, et de l'insigne honneur qu'il m’avait fait en m’appelant 
4 parler devant vous ce soir, et de l'oceasion qu'il m'offre de réunir dang un seul 
sentiment de vénération et d'’estime le nom de Beddoe i ceux de Huxley et de 
Broca, deux illustres savants dont peuvent @tre fiers les deux pays qui leur ont 
donné naisgance et que tant de liens rattachent l'un 4 l'autre dans une entente 
cordiale, | 

Au moment of je publiais mes premieres notes préliminaires' on admettait 
gtnéralement que les races qui composent les populations si diverses de l'Europe 
sont au nombre de trois, En effet, 4 cdté de la race blonde, dolichocéphale et de 
grande taille, que l'on appelait Kymrique, Germanique, Européenne, ete., et de la race 
brune, brachyeéphale et de petite taille, qu'on désignait sous le nom de Celtique, 
Ligure, Celto-Slave, Towranienne ou Alpine, on reconnaissait alors l'existence d'une 
troisitme, mise en évidence, si je ne me trompe, par l'anthropologiste belge lnen 
connu, le professeur Houzd, dés 1881, et gratifi¢e du nom de la race Méditerranéenne. 
Cette dernitre devait comprendre les dolichocéphules bruns de Europe méridionale, 
mais on n'était pas tout 4 fait Waccord pour Ini attribuer soit une grande ot 
soit une petite taille. En fin de compte c'est la petite taille qui lui a éte reconnue, 
grice aux matériaux accumulés peu h peu, surtout par les savants italiens. 

L'énoneé de mon opinion relatif 4 existence de six ou méme peut-ftre de 
dix races* différentes existunt au milieu des populations enropéennes actuelles a done 
di forcement rencontrer une certaine opposition, et dans un ouvrage d’ensemble, 
fort bien fait, sur les races de l'Europe, paru peu aprés mes notes, W. Ripley,’ 

' Deniker, J., “Les mees européennes.” Sulletia de la Soc, of Anthropol, de Paris, 4 att., 
vol. iii, pp, 189 et 291, 1807; ct “Les races de l'Europe," fAnthropologie, t. 9, Paris, 1898, 
p. 113, av. carte, 


* Voici le tableau de ces races que je me permeta dé reproduire afin de préciser P'exposition 
jui Va suivre :-— | 





st | Race Secondaire 
| Race Principale. | “correspandante, 


Racks { de grande taille wad dolichoeéph. «++| Nordique .. Sab-nordique. 


blondes ‘de petite taille 4 sous-brachyeéph, | Orientale a Vistulienne. 
| i ee ‘| dolichocéph, ..,| Ibéro-Insulaire, | 
de petite taille | | | 
lrachyetph. ...| Occidentale. / 


Races || 
brunes ae 
-svus-dolichoc. ..,| A! 1o-Méditer.... Nord-(h 1 
le baile arr ch | Atlanto-Méditer... 2 anil: ose 
.| brachyeéphale. | Adriatique --» Sab-Adriatique, 


eS 

* Ripley W., The Naces of Europe, New York, 1880, in 8", av. un appendice bibliographique 
et nombres planches et cartes, Fresque en méme temps paratsaait le premier de mes études 
tlerLanillcin, deatinées A montrer quelle Gtait le lease de wes d&luetions (Deniker, J., “Les races de 
[' Europe,” 1, Lindices odphatigue en Europe, Association francaise pour I'avancement des 
Sciences, Congris le St, Etienne, Paria, 1890, in 4, av, t carte), ot mon manuel d‘anthropologis 
(Deniker, J.), The Races of Man, Lomlon, 1900, av, fig. et cartes, od jo préciaais (p, 395 et suiv ) 
tds ites war ley races de /Burupas, : 
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tout en donnant ma classification dans un appendice A son volume, n’a pas cru 
devoir se ranger 4 mon opinion, et continua 4 représenter les peuples européens 
comme ¢tant composés seulement de trois races déji citées. Suivant lui, mes 
races ne sont que des types existant actuellement il est vrai, mais issus, toujours 
daprés Ini, du mélange des trois races primordiales. Je crois que c'est 1A plutot 
quacella de mots que de notions et diddes, Sur quoi eu effet se sont basés tous les 
savants qui ont soutenu l'existence des trois races européennes seulement; sur 
les différences des caractéres tirdes de la stature, de la couleur des yeux 
et des cheveux, et surtout de la forme cranienne, différences que l'on avait 
constatées jusqu'alors d’aprés les études sur les crines ou sur les sujets vivants 
particulitrement en Europe centrale, en France, en Italie et dans les Tes 
Britanniques. Eh bien, ai-je procédé autrement? Non. Je me base également 
sur des données de méme nature, aves cette difference seulement, qu’elles sont 
beaucoup plus nombreuses et s’¢tendent non plus sur une portion de l'Europe 
identale seulement, mais sur fowte l'Europe, sauf quelques points presque 
négligeables désormais. 

Dans son remarquable ouvrage, Ripley me reproche de n'apporter aucune 
preuve tirée de I'hérédité et de la deseendance pour ¢tablir mes six races 
Européenes. Mais les savants qui m’ont précedé n'ont pas donné davantage 
de ces prenves pour établir leurs trois races. Les arguments en leur faveur que 
Ripley a ei habilement réunis dans le sixitme chapitre de son livre ne me 
paraissent guére suffisants. Ils se réduisent & ceci: on retrouve dans les données 
historiques et archéologiques la mention des races blondes et brunes dans les 
régions of on les trouve encore aujourd'hui; de plus, l'étude des ossements 
préhistoriques ou protohistoriques confirme l'existence de ces races. 

Or rien n'est moins fragile que ce genre de preuves. Les citations que l'on 
tire des Gerits des auteurs de l’antiquité et du moyen fige sont tellement vagues et 
fluctnantes qu'il est impossible d'y reconnaitre une race queleonque; en tout cas 
elles aont complétement muettes quant i la forme de la t@te. Si vous y trouvez la 
mention de “blonds” par exemple, rien ne vous indique que ces blonds avaicnt 
le crine rond ou allongé; par contre, les ossements préhistoriquea ne vous 
renseignent que sur la forme du crine sans donner aucune indication sur la 
pigmentation des sujets vivants auxquels is appartenaient, Ils ne fournissent 
aussi quinine base trés chancelante pour établir la taille de ces sujets ou la forme de 
leur nez. De plus, ccs ossements sont encore si peu nombreux qu'il est absolument 
impossible de généraliser en se basant sur leur étude, surtout en ce qui concerne la 

Je ne veux pas dire par li que ce que Yon sait de ce cété soit sans valeur; : 
au contraire, je suis le premier 4 reconnaltre V'importance des recherches sur les 
ossements préhistoriques; seulement je pense qn’elles ne pourront donner dea 
indications prévises que dans wn avenir plus ou moins éloigné, quan! on pourra 
niunir des séries suffisantes pour ¢tablir par exemple la taille moyenne d'aprés la 
formule de Manouvrier. 
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Quelques sépultures préhistoriques, comme celles par exemple de l'Age du fer 
en Scandinavie, pourront peut-étre aussi nous fournir quelques renseignements, 
sinon sur la pigmentation des yeux et de la peau, au moins sur la couleur des 
cheveux, dans certains cas spéciaux, quand ces cheveux sont conservés sur Its 
eadavres momifids grice ’ des conditions particulidres de gisement. Mais pour 
cela la constatation seule de la couleur des cheveux ne suffit pas, car cette couleur 
peut trés bien se transformer du pur bran au pur blond, apres un séjour trés- 
prolongé sous la terre, comme le montrent certaines momies égyphiennes. 

Tl faudrait done étudier les cheveux préhistoriques au microscope, d'apres la 
méthode de Minakoy,' pour voir suivant la forme et la couleur des granulations du 
pigment, ainsi que suivant leur groupement, si les cheveux étaient bruns ou blonds 
pendant la vie de l'individu, De plus, il faudrait considérer la nature des cheveux, 
car tous les blonds n’ont pas la méme nature de cheveux, et il est Join des boneles 
blondes dorées et soyeuses que l'on rencontre si fréquemment en Angleterre et en 
Hollande, aux cheveux droits, raides, d'un blond filasse, si fréquents en Russie 
ou en Finlande, et qui diffrent i leur tour des cheveux légirements ondulés, 
d'un blond cendré, «i caractéristiqnes pour certains Scandinaves. 

On peut voir par cette petite digression combien nous somme encore loin de 
connaitre l'ensemble des caractéres physiques des races préhistoriques ou historiques — 
de \'Europe. J'appuis sur le mot ensemble, car c'est d'aprés la réunion de plusieurs 
caractéres qu'on peut ¢tablir une race et non seulement d'apris la forme crinienne. 

On a ¢té trop longtemps hypnotisé en anthropologie par les données 
craniologiques et l'on a souvent oublié que pour ¢tablir la parenté des races entre 
deux groupes ethniques queleonques, il ne suffit pas de constater qu'ils préesentent 
ln méme forme de la téte ou simplement le méme indice céphalique, sans 
winquidter des autres caractéres. Aussi me permettrai-je de renverser 
lexpression de Ripley, dapris laquelle mes races ne seraient que des * types,” et 
dire que les anciennes trois races européenes ethniques sont des “types eriniens” 
et non pas des races. Pour qu'ila deviennent des races il leur faudrait joindre 
d'autres caractéres, tires de étude de l'ensemble du corps: taille, pigmentation, 
forme de la face, du nez, conformation du tronc, ete. Beddoe, avee sa perspicacild 
habituelle, 1 si bien senti cette nécessité que dans son livre’ il emploie cette 
expression: “ We have now three craniometrical, if not racial, areas in Europe.” 

En somme pour dtablir mes races je me suis servi dela méme mcthode que mes 
prédécesseurs; seulement, jai opéré sur les données beaucoup plus vastes et 
mienx contrilies, D'autre part, pas plus que moi, mes prédécesseurs n'ont fourni 


et ne pouvaient fournir des arguments bien solides tirés de I'hérédité, et cela faute 
de documents suffisants. 





D’ailleurs la reconnaissance d'un nombre de races européenes supérieur & trois 
était en Tair, pour ainsi dire, avant que je ne l'aie formulée en 1897, Sans parlor 

* Minakor, P.,“Voloasy," ete. (Les cheveux an point de yae anthropologique), Rows 
untrupeloghiteheky, ete, (Journal russe Anthropologie), Moscou. 1900, p. RAM ow = 
* The Anthropological History of Evrope, p. Low, 
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dea cing races européenes de Kollmann, établies encore en 1880, mais sans heancoup 
de précision et sur les caractéres craniens seulement’ on peut citer Beddoe qui, 
déja en 1893, dit a la suite de la phrase citée plus haut sur les “ races eranio- 
métriques” qu'il faut peut-itre en admettre une quatri¢me, brachycéphale, 
comprenant des Finnois et les Lapons, qui sont en effet dea Enropéens d'anssi 
longue date que lea Gerwains ou ‘les Slaves, D’autres auteurs comme Collignon, 
par exemple, admettaient encore en 1881 mne race © Lorraine" distincte des 
trois races classiques, ete." 

D’ailleurs, Ripley Jui méme n'est pas éloigné d’accepter au moins deux de 
mes races comme suffisamment caractérisées; en parlant de Ia moe Atlanto- 
Miditerrancenne, il la considére comme une subdivision de sa race Mediterrancenne 
et il admet parfaitement l'existence d'un type authentique (non issu des mélanges) 
en Bosnie, Serbie et Dalmatie, qu'il identifie avec ma race Adriatique, tout en 
voulant expliquer par le mélange de Ia race “ teutonique “sa presence dans In 
valle du Rhéne-Satine’ Tl ne reste en somme que la race “ Orientale” qui nous 
s¢pare. Le savant américain ne donne pas de raisons pour son refus de 
reconnaissance A ce sujet, mais comme il propose de fondre ma sous-race ou varicté 
« Vistulienne” avec la race Orientale, il faut en déduire que la raison mise en — 
avant pour celle-li suffit aussi pour l'Orientale, Or cette raison la voici: Ripley 
admet comme moi qu'il existe en Pologne et dans les pays voisins un © type . 
blond, tréa petit de taille et sous-brachyoéphale (caractéres de ma sous-race 
Vistulienne), seulement au lieu de voir dans ce type une subdivision ow varidté 
locale de ma race Orientale, il le considére comme le résultat des mélanges de lin 
race “teutone,” grande dolichoeéphale et blonde, avec les Juifs. Tous ceux qui 
connaissent un peu les rapport sociaux existant en Pologne entre Juifs et Chrétiens 
eeront étonnés de cette explication. Les marioges entre Juifs et Chrétiens sont 
dans ce pays plus rares que dans nimporte quelle autre région de I'Europe oi ils: 
ne sont déjh pas si fréquents. Mais admettons qu'il en est autrement, que les Juifs 
se marient aussi frequemment avee les Chrétiens qu’entre eux, alors une antre 
question se pose: comment se pent-il que les Juifa qui ne constituent que 9 4 18 
pour cent de la population de Ja Pologne (roy, In carte d’Andree reproduite par 
Ripley dans sons livre, p. 372), aient pu abaisser aussi profondement (de 1m, 694 1 
m. 61) Ia taille de 82 4 91 pour cent des repréeentants de la race “Teutonique ~? 
Ft dans le cas of cela serait possible, comment se fait-il que les mimes Juifs, 
représentant la mime fraction de la population dons les provinces de la Russie 
occidentale (Vilno, Kovno, Grodno, Volhynie), y ont laiss‘e intacte la taille des 


' Kollmann, J., “ Beitriige 20 einer Kraniologie der earopiiischen Vilker,” Archtr fiir 
Anthrepologie, vol. 13, 1880-81, pp. 70 et 170; et vol, 14, 1882-83, p. |. 

‘ Collignon, R., “Le race Lorraine,” Bulletina cle la Soc, des Sciences de Naney, 1881, p. 2. 

+ Le, p. 001, Lisrgumentation dont se sert ici Ripley prouve combien est arbitraire le 
-riterium dea mélanges en général. 5i les Bargonds (Germains, et pas consequent pramimés btre 
je race“ Teutonique”) ont contritmé & relever In taille des “Celtes” bruns et petits de cette 
rallée, pourquoi alors les autres représentants de la méme race p'ont-ila pas fait antant dans le 
centre de la Bavidre et du Grand Duché de Bade ot fa taille est restce petite ? 
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mémes représentants de la race teutonique, qui s’y maintiennent avec une stature 
avantageuse de 1m. 65 et 1m. 68 A l'exception de 3.ou 4 districts? (Poy. la carte ~ 
WAnoutchin reproduite par Ripley 4’ la p. 348 de son livre.) 

Malgré ces quelques observations je dois reconnaltre que la difftrence des vues 
entre Ripley et moi n'est pas aussi grande qu'on pourrait le eroire. Le savant 
américain l'admet d'ailleurs Ini méme, et puisque l'occasion se présente je dois dire 
quil ne s'agit ici que de mes races proprement dites. Mes sous-races que 
Jassimile ayee lui A ce qu'il appelle les “ types" ne sont pas en cause ici. Ces 
varictes on subdivisions de mes races principales ont été mises en avant par moi 
uniquement pour montrer certains faits demandant une explication, et je erois 
pour ma part avoir trouvé certnines explications qui peut-Ctre réduiront le nombre 
de mes sous-races 4 deux on trois, 

En dehors de Ripley, plusieurs antres savanta ont admis qui ma race 
Occidentale (Wettstein, Krassnoff), qui ma race Adriatique (J, Gray, Pantioukhoff). 
Plusieurs savafits russes reconnaissent l'existence de ma race " Orientale” et ma 
classification des races Européennes fut méme introduite dans un manuel de 
géographie en Allemagne par l'anthropologiste bien connu Emile Schmidt,’ avec 
cette seule modification, qu'il donne comme Ripley le nom de“ type” A mes races, 
et substitne le nom de“ type accessoire ” (Nebentypus) 4 mon terme de sous-race 
on race secondaire. 

Je demande pardon 4 mes auditeurs et 4 mes lectenrs de m’étre dtendu si 
longtemps sur la critique et les appréciations de mon ceuvre, Mais cela dtait 
nécessaire pour montrer que, malgré quelques réserves et objections, plusieurs 
savants admettent aujourd’hui Vexistence de six grandes unités somatologiques 
enropéennes que je signalais pour la premiére fois en 1897, Qu’on les appelle 
“races” om “types” peu importe dans l'état, actuel de l' Anthropologie, ot la notion 
de race est si pen définie, Toujours est-il qu'on ne peut nier A l'heure qu'il est 
existence de six “ unités somatologijues” principales parmi les populations 
actuelles de l'Europe. A l'avenir de déeider ai ces six unites descendent de 6, 5, 
* on méme d'une seule race primonliale; actuellement nous n’avons ALCHIT 
indication précise A ce sujet, pas plus qu'on n'en avail il y « 20.ans pour les races 
de chiens on autres animaux domestiques. 

Tne fant pas conclure de ce que je viens de dire que depuis apparition de 
mes premitres notes je me suis exclusivement oceupé de la facon dont seraient 
nccueillies mes déductions par le monde savant. Loin de li, je me suis appliqué & 
recueillir de nouveaux documents, et déji dans mon travail détaillé sur l'indice 
céphalique en Europe? j'ai complété certaines données de ma classification. 

Depnis, des travaux importants Be sont produits un peu partout en Kure pe; 
en Scandinavie, en Alsace, en Angleterre, en Bulgarie, en Portugal et surtout 
Russie. Les blancs qui existaient sur mes cartes se sont remplis petit & petit et 
aujourd'hui je puis dire qu’A quelques rares exceptions prés, je posside des 
documents anthropologiques sur Ja taille, Ia pigmentation et Tindice ed phaligne 

' Voy. Scobel, A., “ Geographisches Handbuch,” Leipzig, 1898, p- 184, * he, p. 07, 
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de favs les pays de l'Europe. Lea seules régions sur lesquelles les renselgnement 
manquent complétement sont: le Montenegro et quelques districts de la Turquie 
d'Europe (Novi-Bazar, sud de l'Albanie, Andrinople) et de la Russie (pays des 
Cosaques d'Oural, quelques points du Cancase). Parmi les rigions on les 
renseignements sont incomplets, il faut citer la Prusse, pour laquelle il n’existe que 
des renseignements relatifs 4 la pigmentation des enfants; la RKoumanie, In Serbie, 
et le Luxembourg, pour lesquelles je ne posséde que le chiffre global de la 
taille des recrues et quelques autres renseignements ineomplets ; et enfin cartaines 
récions de la Russie centrale (provinces de Kalouga, d’Orel, de Nijni) et méridionale 
(Bessarahie, provinces de Stavropol et de Kharkov, pays dea Cosaques da Don), 
sur leaquels il n'y a que des chiffres relatifs 4 1a taille. 

A noter aussi les renseignements insuffisants en ce qui concerne l'indice 
céphalique et la pigmentation pour la Hongrie; les trop maigres renseignements 
que Yon a sur Vindice eéphalique pour la Suisse; sur Vindice edphalique et la 
taille pour le Wurtemberg, la Saxe, le Palatinat et pour quelques petits Etats de 
l'Allemagne du Nord. Enfin on ne connalt pas encore Tindice céphalique des 
populations du Sud-est de la Hollande et, jai le regret de le dire, de celles de 
plusieurs points des Iles Britanniques. | 

Je dois remarquer anssitit, que des travaux wnportants: s‘accomplissent 
actuellement ou vont s‘accomplir prochainement dans la plupart des régions que je 
viens d’énumérer, Le professeur G. Schwalbe a proposé au 34° congrta des 
Anthropologistes allemands, tenu Vannee derniére 1 Worms, tout un programme 
d'études somatologiques sur les habitants de I'Empire Allemand, en exhortant 
vivement sea compatriotes & ne pas laisser persister longtemps les taches blanches 
sur lea cartes anthropologiques.’ En Roumanie des études intéressantes ont éte 
faites par Mr, Pittard, dont le travail d’ensemble va paraltre prochainement* En 
Russie, sous 'impulsion d’Anoutehine et du Dr, Ivanoveky, qui. vient de publier 
un travail remarquable, synthétisant tout ce qnia été fait juequ’h ce jour dans le 
domaine de la somatologie des populationa russes," plusieurs jeunes anthropolo- 
gistes sont en train de compléter les lacunes que présentait juaqu’A present l'étude 
des races de la Russie, Presque chaque numero du Revssky antrapologhi- 
tehesky Journal apporte quelque travail nouveau sur un des nombreux peuples 
on régions qui entrent dans la composition du vaste Empire de Russie. Enfin, dans 
les Iles Britanniques les comites de l'Association pour l'avancement des sciences 
et le eomité anthropométrique irlandais vont sans doute bientit apporter de 


' Schwalbe, G., “Ueber vine umfasseride Untersuchung der phynik.-anthropolog. 
Reschaffenheit der jeteigen Bevilkerung flea Deutschen Heiches," Correspondens-Blan. i. 
Deutach. anthropol, Geaellechaft, 1903, No. 9. 

¢ Jusqu'a present M. Pittard n'a poblié que quelques petites notes sur lea Albanaia, aur 
les Greca et sur lea Txiganes, qu'il a eu occasion ile mesurer pendant son premier voyage en 
Roumanie, 

* Tvanovaky, A. “Ob antropologhiteheakom,” etc. (La composition anthropologique de la 

pulation de In Russie), Izvicstia, etc. (Bulletine de ta soc, det amis des ac. nat. de Moswou 
vol, 106 (formant le vol, 22 de la section anthropologique), in 4°, 1904, 
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houveaux renseignements pour eompléter ceux qu'on possdde déja Brice i-cea 
organisations Quant 4 moi, je m’efforcerai de vous donner un tableau trés général 
des résultats de mes recherches, résultats qui different un peu de ceux que j'ai 
éxposés en 1897-98, en raison méme de J'accumulation des matériaux pouveaux 
parus depuis dans les travaux importants et remarquables que je ne puis, i mon 
‘gtand regret, citer ici en détails. .Je me contenterai de rippeler, dans le cours de 
ion expose, ceux qui n'ont pu étre mentionn¢ds ni dans l'excellente bibliographie, 
qui accompagne le volume de Ripley! et qui donne tout ce qui a paru jusqu’en 
1899 en matiére de somatologie européenne, ni dans la bibliographie, qui fait suite 
mon mémoire sur V'indice céphalique en Europe? et qui s‘arréte également i 
année 1899. 

Mais avant de commencer mon exposé je tiens A dire de suite que les 
nombreuses recherches faites depuis Ia publication de mon mémoire (1897-99), 
tout en apportant des modification de ditails et des compléments préciewx, ne 
modifient en rien le tableau général de la caractéristique des 6 races enropéennes ; 
elles précisent leur distribution géographique sans en déranger lea grands traits 
que jai indiqués jadis; ct, chose qul me parait avoir une certaine importance, 
elles ne révélent V'existence d’aucune race nouvelle. Tout an plus antoriseraient 
olles & incorporer une ou deux de mes races secondaires dans tne race principale 
ou h mieux interpréter la signification de cea sous-races. . 

Ceci dit je passe & la revision des 3 principaux caractéres des races 
européenes en commencant par l'indice céphalique. En ce qui concerne ce 
caractéere important, voici les corrections qu'il faudra apporter 4 ma carte, 
publige en 1899 et jointe A mon mémoire deja cité.* Je vais me servir plus loin 
de ma nomenclature pour l'indice otphalique, expliquée dans ce méme mémoira 
et que je reproduis ici : 

Hyperdolichocéphales; indice sur le vivant * w=» 78-759 
Dolichocéphales Cee ee ee eee ao 
Mésoodéphales. “ny sae i ie mah -. 80-81°9 
seiepe Jie ‘emai eh a, ee Fo 
Hyperbrachycéphales aes) Sees! sei Vase |) (BRD 

Lea indices sur le crine sont toujours augmentés de 2 unités. 

Pour le Portugal les travaux de Sant Anna Marquez et de A. G. Lopez* 
modifiont ma carte en ce sens que la mwoitié aeptentrionale de ce pays nest pas 
uniformément hyperdolichocéphale, mais qu'il y existe, 4 l'ouest de Beira, sur Jo 

ae Ripley, W., A selected bibliognapAy of the anthropology and sthnology of Europe, Boston, 
. Le, p. POL. . 
= Pebhpmapr a excaetteaeey Ae chnt de cen corrections ; je ne puis citer ici que los traits 


* £etudo de Anthropometria portuguran, _ Lis 1Age 
* Os Beiroe (thse), Lisbon, 1900, india) 
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littoral, une zone dolichoe¢phale qui la rattache i la région nord-ouest de Espagne 
uyant le méme indice (762). Par contre, les hyperdolichocdphales semblent tre 
plus fréquents que ne V'indiquait ma carte dans le sud du pays. 

En France les travaux de Boucherean sur les habitants du platean central! 

et de Papillault sur les Parisiens? ne modifient preaqne rien dang mca 
conclusions, Les cranes anciens que Je premier de ces auteurs a mesurés, lui ont 
démontré V'augmentation progressive, depuis le quaternaire jusqu'an 19me siécle 
de l'indice céphalique dans ln région.* Suivant Ini les brachycéphales auvergnats 
sont des immigrants récente, venus du sud-ouest et du sud sur le Plateau Central. 
Ce fait est démontré par ma carte of l'arrondissement d'Issoire, le plus méridional 
du département du Puy-de-Dime (le cour du Plateau Central), est 
hyperbrachyeéphale, comme Je département du Cantal situé encore plus au 
snd, tandis que le reste du Puy-de-Déme est seulement brachycéphale. 
' Pour la Swisse, les travaux récents de Wettstein' et de Pittard’ sur les erines 
des Grisons; et ceux de Schrenck* sur les crines du canton de Vaud, tout en 
confirmant la brachyeéphalie extréme des habitants des Grisons, soulevent quelques 
questions sans les résoudre. Dans les deux régions on constate que lindice 
céphalique sur lea vivants est plus faible que sur les criines. Ce phénoméne tient- 
i! aux différences des époques historiques dont proviennent les crines on aux 
différences des localités of les mesures ont été prises, il est difticile de le discerner. 
Il est possible que l'indice s'est abaissé dans les deux régions par suite des 
immigrations des dolichocéphales venus du nord, mais pour l'affirmer il faudrait 
savoir si les habitants du nord de la Suisse (au nord de la ligne Neuchatel, Perne, 
Lucerne, Coire) se rattachent par la forme de la tte aux sous-brachyeéphales clis 
l'Allemagne du sud, ou bien sils servent de trait d'union, de soudure, entre 
les bloce hyperbrachyeéphales qui se trouvent immédiatement 4 Vonest et A Test, 
en France et dans le Tyrol. Mais pour cela nous manquons complétement de 
documentation. 

En ce qui concerne les Iles Britanniques le chiffre de Vindice céphalique des 
Irlandais 79-1 publié par Browne’ d'aprés les mesures sur 165 hommes, diffore trés 
pen de celui que j'ai donné déja (785) d'aprés les 422 observations combinées de 
différents auteura. Quant A la distribution par localités en Irlande, le seul travail 





' EL’ Anthropologie, vol. ix, 1900, p. O91. 

* Bulletins et Mém. dela Soc, f Anthropol, de Paria, 1802, p, 302. 

* Liaugmentation de indice céphalique dans le cours dea sibcles paralt éure un fait presque 
général. Matiegka l'avait constatée pour la Boheme, Niederle poor les Slaves en général, 
Bogdanoy pour la Russie centrale, ete Et, sana sortir des limites de la France, il #uffira 
d'ajouter le fait suivant d’sprés E. Pittard (le Globe de Gendve, 1900, vol. 39): 165 cranes 
savoyards anciena (d'Aunecy et Chambéry) ont un indice de 82°, correspondant 4 848 sur le 
vivant seulement ; tandia que lee crines modermes de la Savoie et de la Haute Savoie offrent 
des indices moyens de 86 et 87 (67 et 58 sur le vivant). 

* Bur Anthropolopie . . . des Kreives Disentis, Zurich, 1902, av. planches. 

‘ Bulletin Soc. Anthropol. de Lyon, vol. 19 (1901), et 21 (1003), 

" Bulletin Soc. Vaudoie dea Sci. Nat., vol. 34 (1898), p. 1, et vol, 35 (1899), p. 1, av, pl, 

* Proceedings Ray, Irish Academy, ser. 3, vol, ¥, p. 269, Dublin, 1899 (6). 
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nouveau que je connaisse, celui du méme Browne,' permet de prolonger la zone 
dolichocéphale du pourtour de la baie de Galway jusque dans les fles de Garumna et 
de Lettermnlen (indice eéph. 76-9) situces plus an nord-eat et dont lea habitants 
passent pour les Trlandais les plus purs. A noter aussi que J. Gray® signale une 
série du nord-onest de I'Irlande qui contiendrait 50 pour cent de brachyedphales ; 
mais il ne donne aucun détail A ee sujet. 

Le travail d'un des plus anciens et des plus estim#s craniologistes du Royaume 
Uni, j'ai nommé Sir William Turner; ainsi que le mémoire de J. Gray et 
4. Tocher sur Aberdeenshire, me permettent de remplir quelques blancs sor 
ina carte pour l'Ecosse. Le principal mérite de ces travaux c'eat d'avoir revild 
existence des nigiona peuplées par des mésoctphales (ind, eéph. 80-81) dont la 
présence en maser dans les Tles Britanniques n'a été encore signalée jusqu’alors que 
sur un petit point dans le nord-ouest de I'Trlande. Ces régions sont: le camté de 
Fife, 'East-Lothian et certains points dans lest d'Aberdeenshire. ‘De plus Sir W. 
Turner nous apprend que les iles Shetland sont également peuplées de mé'socdphales, 
et, malgré le nombre restreint, cing seulement, des erfines dtudiés, je erois qu'il faut 
néammoins, signaler ce fait car il en explique un autre, qui paraissait anormal 
jusqu’alors: je fais allusion i la présence des sous-brachye¢phales dans la plus 
méridionale des tet Furoer, signalée par moi d'apréa Arbi en 1897 et confirmée 
depuis par Jorgensson.’ Cette existence de brachycéphales, jointe A la 
mésocéphalie constatce dans I'ile moyenne deg Faroer par N, Annandale, est i 
rapprocher de l'existence des mésocéphales en nombre, et d'une forte proportion de 
brachycéphales sur la cite est de IKeosse, dans les jles Shetland, et surtout sur 
la cite ouest et sud-onest de la Norvige, of daprés les récents travaux de 
Ninfatigable Arbi* Ja zone mésocéphale, aveo quelques points sous-brachyeéphales, 
sétend beaucoup plus loin dans l'intérieur des terres et le long des cites que ne le 
représentait ma carte, 

Il ressort de ces rapprochements que presque toutes les cites de In partie 
septentrionale de la Mer du Nori et de la partie méridionale de l’'Oodan Arctique 
sont ocupées par one population mésocéphale ou sons-brachyephale qui tranche 
sur la grande zone dolichooéphale du nord de l'Europe, 

Cette population, est elle formdée de descendants métissdés dos brachyeéphales 








| Proceedings Roy. frish Academy, ser, 3, vol. v, p. 223, Dublin, 1899 (a). 

* Man, vol. ii, No. 41 (p, 62), London, 1902. 

+“ A Contribution to the Craniology of the People of Scotland,” part 1 Anatomical 
Transactions of the Hoyal Soo of Edinburgh, vol. 40, part 3, p. G47, 180 aie pinches 

* Journ, Anthropol. Inst. of Great Britain and Ireland, vol. 30, 1900, p. 104, av, planches. 

* Anthropologiske wndlersogelaer fra Faeroerne (Authropologin Faeraica) (thase), Kobenhavy 
1902. L'auteur de ce travail, qui est one mine inepuicable de renstignements, a mesuné 2000 
wujets, Ceat-h-dire lo deux tiers de la population de I'lle; malheureusemont il ne donne pas de 
moyennes, mais les brachyoéphales et lee mésocéphales (A 80 d'indice ot an desens aur 
vivants) forment de 44 4 52 pour cent de sujete examindéa, auivant le sexe. , 

* S’rocerdings Royal Soe. of Kdinburgh, vol. 25 (1908-4), p. 2. 


| Pmer, Année 1900, no, 1, Stockholm, p, 25, 2 cartes, 
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de !'age de bronze dont on trouve les reates en Angleterre et en Norvege et que 
Gray! veut assimiler A ma race Adriatique? Cela est bien probable, mais pour 
trancher la question de nouvelles recherches simposent, surtout dans les tiles 
écossaises eb pent-dtre au Danemark. 

Eu Swéde, le travail magistral de G. Retzius et C. Fiirst’ a mis en pleine 
lumifre Ia dolichoeéphalie forte et presque uniforme de tous lea Suédois. En effet 
l'indice eéphalique, dont la moyenne générale pour tout le pays est de 77°6 (sur le 
vivant, d'aprés 45,688 sujets mesurds), se maintient partout dans les limites de la 
dolichoeéphalie sauf la province de Lappland, tout-i-fait au nord of Tinfluence 
finoise et lapone se font sentir (ie, 79°5), et sauf aussi lea districts citiers of 
Vindice s'abaisse jusqu’s la sous-dolichoe¢phalie (entre 78 et 79 d'indice), On pewt 
done pent-Gtre étendre i la Suéde ce que jini dit 4 propos de la présence 
des mésocéphales sur les cites de la Norvege et de I'Keosse. Si je dis 
muintenant qu'une note de Berkhan sur la population de Brunswick,’ 
inaperque par moi en 1897, jointe au travail de Kruse* sur la population 
d’Andernach (au nord de Coblenz) et au mémoire de l'inlassable A. Weisbach sur 
les Allemands de la Carinthie,’ épuisent tout ee que jai appris de nouveau sur la 
somatologie des poulations Allemandes dans ces quatres derni¢res années, sans 
modifier sensiblement ma carte, j‘aurais terminé avec l'indice céphalique en 
Europe occidentale." 

Quand A l'Europe orientale, les travaux remarquables de F. Westerland’ 
pour la Fintande, Voenvre magistrale du Dr, Watefl™ pour la Bulgarie, les notes 
aur certaines populations Balkaniques publives par le Dr. EF. Pittard,” le mémoire 
sur les Slorénes di encore au Dr. Weisbach,' les notes qui accompaguent 
l'album du Dr. Janko" représentant les Hongrois des environs du lac Balaton, et 
enfin les travaux des divers savants sur les populations de la Russie si bien résumés 


t Man, 190%, No. 41, p. 52. 

2 Anthropologia Suecica, Beitrige sur Anthropologie der Schweden, Stockholm, 1902, fol., 
av. nombr, tableanx et cartes. 

2 In Beitriige sur Anthropologie Braunschweigs, Festachrift, Braunschweig, 1898. 

* Bonner Jahrbiicher, 1900, Heft 105, p. 144. 

+ Mitteilungen d. Anthropolog. Geeellechaft in Wien, nony, sér, vol. 20, 1900, p, 79, cartes. 

* Tl fant y ajouter, cependant, pour la Hollande, la note du Dr. Koblbrogge mr les 
pécheurs de I'lle Marken (dolichocéphales) et de la ofte qui lui fait face (sous-brachyoiphales), 
Handelingen Neierl. Anthropol, Vereeniging, La Haye, N. 2, Juin, 1904, p. 35. 

t “Studier i Finlanda Antropologi,” Fennia, vol. 18, No. 2, et vol. 20, No, 2; Helsingfors, 
1901-2, av, cartes et tableaux. 

* Nombreusea Notes publiges dans (‘Arolie jf. Anthropologie, 1900 A 1903, et un 
mémoire résumant ensemble de ses recherches dans les Mulletins et Mem. Soc. Anthropol. de 
Poris, 1904, p. 437 (avec carte, fig. et une petite note supplimentaire de moi-ménie, p. 458). 

» Etude Anthropologique des Greea d'Europe (Dobrodja), Merus de U Ecole f Anthropologie, 
i2e annie, Paria, 1902, No, 12; “des Albanaia,” bid, No. 7; “des Bulgares," Bull, Soe, 
" Mittellungen Anthropolog. Gesellechuft. in Wien, vol. 33 (2e sir. vol. tii), 1903, p. 234, 

# Magyar Typusolt, Magyorische Typen, Budapest, 1900, 
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dans V'ouvrage dj cité de A. Ivanovsky' modifient et surtout complétent plus 
sensiblement ina carte pour cette partie de l'Europe que pour l’ouest du Continent, 

Je resumerai ces modifications en donnant maintenant Je tableau d'ensemble 
de Tindice eéphalique en Europe. 

Des quatre grundes régions céphalométriques que je déterminais en 1897, trois 
restent preaque intactes dans leurs limites; une région dolichoedphale avec enclures 
isocphales dans le nord-ouest ; une région plus dolichoeéphale dans le sud-ouest 
de Europe et dans la partie orientale de la presqu’ile Balkanique; enfin une réyion 
trés brachyedphale au centre de l'Europe occidentale et dans Ja partie onest de la 
presqu'ile Balkanique. Quant hla 4¢ région, celle des sous-brachycéphales de Vest on 
peut aujourd'lini asses nettement la délimiter comme occupant seulement |'intérieur 
de la Russie occidentale, les cites russe et prussienne de la Baltique, ainsi que la 
Pologne ¢tant oceupées par les mésoeéphales, et les populations slaves de Ia Russie 
orientale tant aussi mdsocéphales. L'ancienne région 4 (la Russie et V'ancienne 
Pologne) se fractionne done en trois régions nouvelles = une sous-brachyedphale 
an centre et deux mésocéphales A louest et A lest de cette dermiére, 

Examinons maintenant i part chacune des six régions ainsi nouvellement 
ttablies, La premiere région (dolichoeéphale avec enclaves mésocéphales) comprend 
les Tles Britanniques et ln Scandinayie, sauf le littoral de la partie septentrionale 
de la Mer du Nord, oh Ia mésocéphalie et méme la sous-brachyeéphalie 
apparaissent avec ¢vidence. (Voy. p, 190.) Cette région s'itend aussi sur 
presque toute la cote sud de la Mer du Nord, en Hollande (ou il y a méme des ilots 
sons-brachyeéphales) et en Allemagne. La céte nord du Pas-de-Calais et la céte 
ouest de la Baltique lui appartiennent aussi, mais settlement par places, par 
quelques ilots an milieu des meésocéphales, notamment en Normandie, sur la cdte 
sud-ouest de la Finlande (population sucdoise) et parmi les Finnois occidentaux 
(Esthes et Lives). 

Les populations occupant cette région different des populations du sud (2me 
région) non seulement par leur indice céphalique plus modéré (76 a 79). mais aussi 
par plusieurs autres caracthres : haute taille, pigmentation claire, ete, 

La deweiéme région (dolichocéphale) comprend la péninsule Ibérique, le sud de 
I'Italie, les iles de la Méditerranée occidentale, et se prolonge, par taches isolées, 
relies entre elles ou simplement entourdes par des zones mésocéphales en 
Aquitaine, sur le littoral du golfe du Lion et de la Mer Ligure. Puis elle reparait 
dans la partie est de la presquile Balkanique: en Bulgarie (entremelée d'ilots 
mesocéphales dans le nord), dans les parties orientales de la Macédoine et de la 
Groce, et peut-ftre dans la plaine du bas-Danube, en Roumanie. Elle oceupe aussi 
presque toute la Transeaucasio, Les populations de cette région sont franchement 


' En dehors de ce travail j'ai profité de quelques autres qui n'y sont Pas atalyece, mais j 
he Mentionnerai que le principal et le plus receng mimoire de Tehepourkovsky ms ssa 
logie des femmes Grand-rumiennes ( Betadyy Antropol, Journal, 1003, P. 13). Les indices 
céphaliques qu'on y trouve sout comparables avec ceux que l'on a pour le reste de la Russie. | 
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dolichocéphales (indice céphalique de 75 i 78), et pour la plupart brunes et do 
taille peu clevée on moyenne. 

La froisiéme région (trés brachycéphale, indice céphalique $4 & 88) se 
présente sur la carte comme un immense trinngle, dont le sommet, quelque peu 
tronqué, s'appuie sur le pays Basque, et dont Ia base se trouve an voisinage du 10° 
degré de longitude est (Greenwich), entre les monts de la Thuringe au nord (prés 
d’Erfurth), et le point ott les Appenins se rappochent le plus de l’Adriatique au sud 
(prés d'Ancone), Cette région triangulaire, entamee par plaves (en Baviere, dans 
le Wurtemberg, dans le Gr.duché de Bade, eu Suisse, dans la Haute Italie) par des 
ilots mésocéphales, envoie i l'est deux appendices, deux bandes trés brachyeéphales, 
dont l'une couvre la Bohéme, les Carpathes et la Transylvanie, tandis que l'autre 
se dirige au sud-est, comprenant la Vindétie, la Slavonie-Croatie, la Bosnie, la 
Dalmatie, la Macedoine orientale, et probablement la Serbie et I'Albanie, car sea 
éclaboussures ont été constatées jusqu’en Bulgarie occidentale, et l’ouest de la Groce. 
Entre ces deux appendices du nord-est et du sud-est se trouve une région qui n'a 
été explorée, au point de vue anthropologique, que dans se partie occidentale 
(Autriche allemande), Li, on constate une zone sous-brachycéphale (indice 
céphalique $2-83) qui s'’enfonce comme un coin (dont la pointe serait au voisinage 
d'Innsbrack) dana Je triangle brachycéphale et determine, en quelque sorte, 
la direction initiale de ses deux appendices. Cette zone eat délimitée 
approximativement par le cours du Danube au nord, par celui de la haute Drave 
au sud, et comprend quelques lots mésocéphales (en Carinthie, dans la Basse 
Autriche, ete.). Les recherches ultérieures, si ddsirables, en Hongrie et en 
Roumanie, nous diront s'il faut voir dans les habitants de cette zone les 
descendants mélangés des hyperdolichocéphales de la période hallstattienne (car 
c'est li que se trouvent Hallstatt et tant d'autres stations du premier age du fer); 
ou bien si ce sont des fréres de race, aux caractéres atténuds, des dolichocéphales 
de la partie est de la peninsule Balkanique ; ou bien encore s'ils sont des sujets a 
formes craniennes analogues 4 celles que l'on rencontre en Russia. 

A ces trois régions de l'Europe occidentale et Balkanique il faut joindre les 
trois régions craniennes de la Russie. La premitre région mésoeéphaie oceupe tout 
le littoral de la Baltiqne, 4 partir de 64° de latitude N, environ (en Finlande) 
jusqu’h Dantzig, et probablement plus 4 louest encore jusqui lembouchure de 
l'Oder (en Prusse). Elle se propage fort loin dans linterieur en Finlande, of 
l'indice augmente en allant du sud-ouest au nord-est jusqu’s s'dlever & la sous- 
brachyceéphalie parmi les Kvenes de la province d'Uléaborg et dans l'est de la 
Finlande peuplé de Karéliens. Elle penétre aussi trés loin dans la Pologne 
occidentale (4 T'ouest de la Vistule) Quant au reste de la Russie, le faible 
bombement de terrain (de 200 & 500 m. d’altitude) qui sétend au milieu de ce 
pays du nord au sud, depuis les collines de Valdai jusqu’au voisinage de Kharkoy 
(50° lat. N.) et qui forme lu ligne de partage des eaux entre les baasins du Volga, 
de la Dunna, du Dnieper et du Don, y constitue la fronticre naturelle entre les 
sous-brachycéphales & l'ouest et les mésocéphales 4 Test. I] eat difficile de dire 
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par quelles formes craniennes est oeeupe le bom bement lui-méme, qui n’a pas moins 
de 800 kilométres de longueur de N. au S, avee une largeur moyenne de 
200 Kilométres, car c'est la partie de la Russie la moins connue au point de vue 
anthropologiqne ; les seules régions qui y ont été étudides sont Je district de Toula 
(sous-brachye'phale) et la partie nord de la province de Koursk (sous-brachiy- et 
meso-céphale), Quoiqu'll en soit, on peut nettement distinguer & Tonest de ce 
plateau une vaste région sows-brachyeéphale (2me de la Russie) avec quelques tots 
brachyeéphales dans le sud des Provinces de Pskov, Novgorod et Tver, ainsi que 
dans la dépression des marais de Pinsk et dana quelques districts de la Russie 
méridionale, Tandis qu’ l'est s'‘¢tend dans tout le bassin du Volga (sauf la province 
de Tver) et du Don, une région mésoodphale (3me de la Russie) au milieu de laquelle 
onremarque une multitude d'ilots dolichoeéphales ou mésocéphales des populations 
Finnoises (Votiaks, Mordva, Tcheremis, Zirianes, ete.) et des ilots sous-brachy- 
cephales des populations turques (Tatares du Volga, Tehouvaches, Bachkirs, ete.). 
L'extréme nord de la Russie parait étre peuplé, moitié par les représentants de la 
premitre région, moiti¢ par ceux de la seconde, Pour le sud de la Russie les 
documents Imanquent, Les vrais brachyeéphales, ne reparaissent que sur la bordure 
sud-est de In Russie (Kirghiz) et dans l’est de la Ciscaucasie (Leaghi, populations 
turques du Caucase, etc.) 

Passant maintenant aux caractéres tirés de la taille, et de la pigmentation, je 
serai plus bref, car ayant sous les yeux les deux cartes représentant la ilig- 
tribution de ces caractéres on a’en rendra mieux compte que par de longues 
descriptions. Avant d’exposer ce qui concerne la taille, il faut dire que Jes données 
rapportées sur tna carte et provenant, sauf quelques exceptions, des mesures sur les 
conserits, sont uniformistes le plus possible. On sait, en effet, que dans diffdrents 
pays on n’‘admet comme soldats, on comme on dit, on n'ineorpore dans l'armeée, que 
des conscrits ayant dépassé un certain minimum de taille! D'autre part l'on sait 
Aussi que certaines observations donnent la taille de tows les conscrits, y compris 
cenx qui sont au-dessous de Ja taille réglementaire. Les chiffres fournis par ces 
derniers ne sont done pas comparables, sans corrections, avec ceux que fournissent 
les premitres observations faites seulement sur les incorporés. Tl fallait uniformiser 
tout cela. Voicicomment je m'y suis pris, J’ai constaté tout 'abord, en comparant 
les travaux de M. Champouillon (1868) en France, de P, Ricardi (1852) en Italie, de 
Lebedev (1894) en Russiv, de Key (1885) et de Forssberg (1899) en Subde, de Lorenz 
(1595) en Suisse, ete,, que la taille augmente pendant une année de 1 centimétre 
au moins chez 7585 pour cent de jeunes gens de 20421 ans, Ensuite (apres 
22 ans) elle anemente anssi légtrenumt (de § a1 cent) jusqu’s 25-28 ans environ, 
mais celte angmentation est compensée plus tard dans la masse de la population 
par la diminution de la taille (de } a 1 cent) chez les hommes ayant dépasad 
50 ans. Par suite de cette compensation on peut considdérer la taille des jeunes 
plusieurs pays), de 


Lim. 57 a1 m. 67 en Alletuagne (suivant les core i pes), ¢ . : 
ic 7 pe de troupes), de Im. 57 en Sudde, de 1 in. 
Hm. 96'en Espagne, de 1 m. 54 en France, del m, 55 en Autriche, ute Mi Sin 
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wens de 22 ans comme représentant la véritable ¢ail/e moyenne d'une population 
donnée, 

Ceci établi, reste 4 savoir conunent déterminer la taille de toute la population 
i cet Age ¢tant donné que presque toutes les mesures de taille sont fournies en 
atnéral par les mesures des recrues de 20 i 21 ans, tantét avec exclusion de ceux 
qui sont au dessous de Ja taille réglementaire (sclection) tantét en comprenant ces 
derniers. Enfin il faut aussi considérer les données, plus rares il est vrai, obtenues 
par les mesures sur les soldats de 22 4 25 ans, c'est-a-dire sur des individus 
aélectionndés. 

Or, d'aprés les calouls auxyuels je me suis livré pour différents pays, il m’a ete 
possible d’établir que la taille des incorporés (c'est-i-dire des conscrits reconnus 
bons pour Je service, ayant tous la taille au-dessus de la limite réglementaire) 
représente A peu de chose prés, la taille moyenne de la population mile atlulte 
dans laquelle ils sont pris, En effet, d'une part ces incorporés, figés en général de 
20 4 21 ans, vont encore grandir de 1 centimétre environ et par conséquent out 
une taille de 1 centim. inférieure A celle des adultes; mais d'autre part leur taille 


moyenne est environ de 1 centimétre supérieure i, celle des jeunes gens de leur dge 


en général, par ce qu'ils sont sélectionnés (les individus de petite taille Gtant 

exclus de leur nombre), Ces deux difftrences de taille, agissant dans le sens 

contraire, se compensent mutuellement, et la taille de ces incorporés represente 

pour ainsi dire ce que deviendra au terme de son accroissement (22 ans) la 

taille de tows les jeunes: gens de leur Age d’une population donnée, qu'ils sorent 

au-dessus ou wu-dessous de la taille ré¢glementaire exigée pour le service militaire,' 
En conséquence de ces calculs je me suis posé les rogles suivantes -— 


(1.) Ajouter wn centimetre A la taille moyenne quand elle est donnée 
d'apris les mesures sur tous les consorits ou appelés, y compris ceux 


qui ont la taille au-dessous du minimum réglementaire, pourvu qu'ils 


soient acts de 20 4 21 ans, 

(2.) Rien ajouter 4 la taille moyenne quand elle est donnée d'aprés les 
mesures sur les ineorpords ayant la taille au-dessus du minimum 
réglementaire et agés de 20 & 21 ans; ou bien quand les mesures 


1 Voie comune exemple le ealeul que jai fait pour la France. Dapris lea chiffres du 


recrutement de 1850-65 la taille moyenne do contingent était de 1053 mm, Les exemptés pour 
défaut de taille (c'est-a-lire ceux qui ent moins de 1m, 56) représentaient alors 53 pour cent dea 
1859-68 ; 95 pour cent de ces hommes (contingent) ont Ja taillede 1m. 65; le reste (6 pour cent.) 
doivent avoir en moyenne 1 m. 50, car ce groupe comprend des hommes ayant de 1 m. 56.0 1 m. 
45 (limite raisonnable pour wn adalte normal frangais). La taille moyenne de 100 hommes 
réunis (95 + 5) sera done de 1642 mm. Mais comme il a été démontré par Champouillon pour 
les woldate francais de catte Gpoyne, 78 pour cent de ces jeunes gens vout grandir d'un centimdtre 
juequ'd 22 ane ; et comme d'antre part on a tout lien le crojre que lea non-incorporés (5 pour 
cent) vont grandir encore au moins d'autaut, sincn plus, Ia vraie moyenne pour lea 100 hommes 
arrivés au terme de leur croissance (22 ans) serait done de 1642 mm. + 10mm, = 1652 mm, 
presyue juste égale A la moyenne do contingent, 1603 mum. 
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sont prises sur les civils de 22 ans et plus, pourvn que ceux-ci ne 
forment pas un groupe sélectionné, 

(3.) Retrancher wa centimétre d la taille moyenne quand elle est donnée 
d'aprés les mesures (les soldats agés de 21 A 23 ans. 

Ces trois régles souffrent quelques exceptions. En Suisse, par exemple, of les 
moyennes sont données d'apris les mesures sur les conserits de 19 ans qui 
grandissent de 2 4 3 centim. jusqu’h 22 ans, j'ai di ajouter 2 centimétres, 
tandis qu’en Suéde-Norvige je me suis guidé d’aprés les calculs d’Arbé, de G. 
Retzius, de Hultkranz, ete. 

Il est inutile d'insister sur tous ces détails, il suffira de dire que ma carte 
teprésente a un demi-centimétre prés la taille moyenne de la population mile 
adulte de l'Europe, 

Mes chiffres ainsi corrigés ont ¢t¢ empruntés principalement! aux travaux de 
Fonseca Cardoso et Sant’ Anna Marquez pour le Portugal; d'Oloriz et Aranzadi 
pour I’Espagne; de la commission de recrutement de J. Bertillon, Collignon, 
Hovelaque, Hervé, Lapouge, Atgier, Bouchereau pour la France ; de Honzé pour la 
Belgique; de la commission statistique® pour la Hollande; de Beddoe, de Haddon, 
de Brown, de Gray et de comités de l'association britannique (rapporteurs Garson, 
Roberts et Rowson), et du “Survey” anthropométrique de I’Irlande, pour le 
Royaume-Uni; d'Arbé pour la Norvége; du méme auteur, de Jorgensen eb 
(Annandale pour les Farotr; de Hultkranz, G. Retzius et C. Furst pour la Suéde- 
de O. Ammon, Meisner, Uexkiil, Ranke et Kruse pour l’Allemagne; de §. Brandt” 
pour l’Alsace-Lorraine ; de Bedot et Chalumeau pour la Suisse ; de Goehlert, Haller, 
Janke, Kopernicki, Mayer ct Weishach pour l'Autriche-Hongrie; de Livi pour 
l'Italic; d’Anoutchin, Elissiedif, Elkind, Malief, Mainof, Zakrzewski, Talko- 
Hryneewicz, Ivanovsky pour la Russie; de (ihiltchenko, Pantioukhof, Svidersky et 
Chantre pour le Caucase; de Westerlund pour la Finlande; de Wateff pour la 
Bulgarie ; de Pittard pour les Grecs, Albanais, ete., ete. 

De plus, j'ai pu profiter des matériaux inedits, notes manuserites ou 
locuments officiels non mis dans le commerce, griice a l'obligeance dle mon ami Je 
Dr, Collignon pour la France; dn général Van der Burcht-Van Lichtenberg, et mom 
ami le Dr. Ten-Kate pour la Hollande; du Dr, Ferraz de Macedo ponr le Portugal ; 
du Dr. Soren-Hansen pour le Danemark; du Professeur Vitzu et Dr. Felix? 


pour la Roumanie; du Professeur Jouyowitch et du Dr, Lazarievitch' pour la 
Serbie. 





oil Je ne dounerai Ges indications bibliographiques que 
vte meutionnéy précédemment dans ce mémoire of dana les 
mo-meme citées plus haut. 

Ce | ilers.” me teat in tiebt maa, _ ¥ 9 I 
acai — ers, ete, (“ Annunire statistique des Pays-Bas, Métropole” ; 1864) s' Gravenhage ; 


» “ Rapport général ch aupera, Serviciului sanitar al regat | 

| faces: aa Aa, . + SOPVICIuIOs le regatulad Romanei pe ann! 1803" 

ene du angen ormifaare du royamine ole fe Rowmonic), Bucuresci, 1804, p. 40, pe anil J 
‘Srpski Arhiy za colokupno lel 7 ive Serbo of heedns | 7 

1600, p. 18 poo lekarstro," Archive Serbe de tu wvidecine, t. 24, Belzrade, 


pour lea travaux qui n'ont aus 
ts bibliographies de Ripley et de 
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Je ne vais pas reproduire ici les chiffres de moyennes pour chaque Etat ou 
région,’ je me contenterai d'indiquer comment se répartissent les grandes coupures 
de ces tailles moyennes espacces de 2 centim. et demi (un pouce) chacune. 

Comme je I’ai déja dit en 1897, il n'y a pas en Europe de populations de petite 
taille (au dessous de 1600 mm. ou 63 pouces) si l'on s'en tient 4 la nomenclature 
générale proposée par Topimard. Par contre, les hautes tailles sont assez abon- 
dantes et nous comptons en Europe la population possédant la plus haute stature 
de Vhumanité jusqn’A present connue, j’ai nommé les Ecossais et plus spécialement 
les Highlanders (moyenne de 1 m. 765, soit 5 pieds et 10 pouces). Dans ces 
conditions je vais me servir du terme fai//e moyenne pour lea tailles de 1650 & 1675 
mm. (5 pieds et 5 pouces 4 5 pieds 6 pouces) et appeler tout ce qui est au dessous 
" petites tailles” et tout ce qui est an dessus “ grandes tailles,” 

En jetant un coup d'cil sur Ja carte jointe 4 ce mémoire on s'apercoit que les 
hautes statures sont surtout bien représentées duns le nord-onest du Coutinent. 
La totalité de la population des Iles Britanniques (sauf deux districts dans l’ouest. 
de I'Trlande of la taille est petite), de la Suéde, de la Norvége (sauf trois petits 
districts de taille moyenne au centre du pays), du nord de la Hollande, du 
Sleswig Holstein; puis la population de la moitié sud-ouest de la Finlande, de Ia 
eéte ouest du Danemark et de la edte des provinces Baltiques en Russie, sont de 
grande taille. Dans le sud-est du Continent il y a aussi de vastes régions A 
population de haute taille: la Dalmatie, la Bosnie-Herzégovine, la Serpie, l'Albanie, 
la Macédoine et toute la moitid est du Cancase. 

Le reste de I'Europe, i l'exception de quelques Hots (quatre ou cing arron- 
digssements dans l'est de la France, |'Alsace-Lorraine, la Franconie bavaroise, le sud 
de la Baviére, le nord-est du Tyrol, la Basse Autriche, la Vénétie, I'Istrie et trois 
districts dans l'ouest de la Russie) est occupé par les populations de moyenne ou 
de petite taille. 

Les tailles moyennes se groupent surtout ou voisinage des grandes tnilles: 
dans le nori-est de la France, en Suisse romande, en Belgique, dans le sud de la 
Hollande, appuyées sur lea hautes statures des Alsaciens-Lorrains d'une part, des 
Hollandais du nord de l'autre; puis au Danemark et probablement en Prusse, sauf 
peut-Gtre les provinces de l'est, la Silésie et les pays des Vendes, of les petites 
tailles doivent dominer 4 en juger par les pays environnants (Pologne russe, Saxe, 
Silésie autrichienne, nord-est de Ja Bohéme). La taille moyenne domine aussi en 
Allemagne du sud (sauf le Schwarawald et le centre de la Baviére, oceupés par les 
petites tailles), parmi les Ladins ou Romanches en Suisse et en Tyrol, enfin dans 
les Alpes Italiennes, le centre de la Bohéme, la Haute-Autriche, la Carinthie, la 


‘On en trouver les principaux, suns correction, dans mon volume déja cité, The Races of 
Mon. Tl faudrait y ajouter la moyenne de 44950 Suédoia d’'aprés Retzius (1709 mm.), de 
plusieurs milliers de Finlandaia occidentaux (1695 mm.), de Tavastes (1688 mm.), de Karéliens 
(1664), et de Kvenes (1654 mm.), d’aprés Westerlund ; des 1444 Portugués (1645 mm.), d’aprés 
S. A. Marques ; enfin des 5024 Bolgares (1665 mm.), ot des 200 Macédoniens (1686 mm.) d'apras 
Watelf. 
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Styrie, la Slavonie-Croatie. On voit aussi d'aprés la carte que les populations de 
taille moyenne relient la région des hautes tailles du nord (Hollande, Sleawig- 
Holstein) & celle du sud, qui, comme on a déji vu plus haut, est constitude par la 
partie N.-O. de la presqu’ile Balkanique. Le reste de cette presqu'ile est occupé 
par les populations de taille moyenne avec des ilots des grandes tailles. En 
Roumante les tailles moyennes font place aux petites seulement dans le Sud-est de 
la Valachie et dans la Moldavie. 

Le contraste est assez frappant entre la presqu’ile Balkannique, “ pays 4 hautes 
et tris hautes statures,” et I'Italie, péninsulaire ou bien la presqu'ile [bérique of 
dominent les petites et les trés petites tailles. 

Toutefois une zone de taille moyenne (avec quelques ilots de grandes tailles) 
se fait remarquer sur tout le pourtour de la Méditerranée, depuis lu province de 
Lueques en Italie jusqu’d celle de Valence en Espagne; elle reparait, mais plus 
fragmentaire, sur les cétes Océaniennes de |'Espagne, du Portugal et de la France 
ou dans leur voisinage, Elle oecupe l'emplacement de ma race “ Atlanto-Méditer- 
rancenne.” Enfin les “tailles moyennes” sont bien représentées dans la région 
Baltique de la Russie of leur zone prolonge celle du N.E. de la Finlande, ainsi que 
dans le suil de ce pays of elles sont en connection avec la région montagneuse de 
la Galicie orientale (habitée par les Ruthénes) ainsi qu’avec “les tailles moyennes ” 
du Caucase occidental et des populations turques du sud-est de la Russie. 

Au point de vue de la taille, le bombement central du territoine russe, que 
nous avons sicnalé plus laut, propos des indices céphaliques, ne constitue point 
une ligne de partage. A l'ouest, au nord et 4 lest de ce bombement comme sur le 
platean méme qui le couronne on ne rencontre dans toute la Russie que des 
populations de petite taille analogues A cellea de la Pologne et de la Moravie et 
probablement de la Silésie. 

Cette vaste region de “ petites tailles"” communique par d’étroits goulots avec 
dlautres zones, occupées par les “ petites tailles": In Moldavie, La Hongrie, le nord 
de la Styrie et le centre de la Baviére. 

Ces “petits" qne je qualifiérai d'orientaws, sont séparés par un vaste et 
important massif de grandes et moyennes statures, des autres populations de petite 
taille qui occupent Ja moitié sud-onest de la France, la haute vallée du PA en 
Italie et le centre de la Suisse, tout en projetant quelques ilots dans le nord-est de 
la France, en Belgique et dans le Schwarzwald. Je qualiferai ces populations de 
petits oceidentaux pour les distinguer des petits méridionaxx, dont ils sont séparés i 
leur tour par les populations de haute stature occupant les Pyrénées et le nord des 
Apennina. La zone de “petits méridionaux" au milieu de laquelle on 
rencontre de nombreux ilots de taille trés petite (au dessous de 1625 mm. ou 5 pieds 
4 pouces) couvre toute la presqu ile [bérique sauf la région littorale indiquée plus 
haut et oceupée par les tailles “moyennes,” ainsi que toute I'Italie méridionale (au 
sd de Ia ligne Rome-Ancone) et les iles de Ia Méditerrande: Sicile, Sardaigne 
(taille la plus basse de toute l'Europe) et la Vorse, mais pas les Baléares dont 
la population se rattache ainsi aux Catalans non seulement au point de vue 
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linguistique, mais encore au point de vue des caractéres physiques (taille, indice 
cephalique et pigmentation), Les limitea de ces “ petits mdéridionaux ” sur la carte 
sont presque celles de ma race Jbé¢ro-Jnsulatre. 

Pour la pigmentation je serai encore plus bref que pour la taille. 

La raison en est qu'il serait trop long d’expliquer comment je combine les 
données. fournies par differents auteurs sur la couleur des yeux et des chevenx. 

I] suffira de dire que je prends pour base la repartition du type brun en Europe 
comme étant la moines discutable. Ce faisant, j'ai soin d'apporter certaines 
corrections quand j'utilise les materiaux fournis par des observations sur les enfants : 
en général j'augmente de 10 4 20 pour cent, suivant les pays (soit en moyenne de 
15 pour cent) le nombre des bruns dans ce cas, Cette correction est le résultat des 
nombreuses comparaisons faites entre les observations sur les enfants et sur les 
adultes dans les mémes regions. ailleurs, c'est au méme chiffre de 15 pour 
cent que cest arrété Virchow dans son enquéte sur la population scolaire de 
l'Allemagne. 

La carte que j'ai ainsi obtenne, et que est reproduite A la suite de ce 
mémoire, ne représente que la base de la repartition des bruns et des blonds en 
Europe. En établissant mes “races,” j'ai tenu compte aussi des résultats pour 
la repartition des cheveux blonds, des yeux fonc’s ou bruns (carte la plus sure), 
dea yeux claira, etc., d’'aprés les reports faits sur des cartes spéciales. 

Pour établir ces cartes de /a couleur des yeur of des chereux, je me suis servi, 
outre les travaux de la plupart dee auteurs cités plus haut, des documents publiés 
par H. Sainz et Aranzadi pour I'Espagne; par Topinard pour la France; par 
Vanderkindere pour In Belgiqne; par la commission scolaire (rapporteur 
Rt. Virehow) pour lAllemagne; par Studer, Froelich, et Kollmann pour la Suisse; 
par Schimmer pour l’Autriche; par Soren-Hansen pour le Danemark; par Emme, 
Grube, Ikef, Valdhauer, Waber, Yantehouk, Zograf, Ivanoveky pour la Russie; 
par Ornstein pour la Grice; par L. Bolk pour la Hollande; par Janko pour la 
Hongrie, ete. ; 

J'ai eu également 4 ma disposition certains documents inédits concernant ce 
caractére; les plus importants m’ont été fournis par le Dr. Topinard pour la 
France et par le Dr. Ferraz de Macedo pour le Portugal. 

La carte ci-jointe de la répartition du type bran, parle pour ainsi dire d'elle- 
méine, J'appellerai les trois zones qu'elle met en évidence: la zone dea chdtains 
ou intermeédiaires (de 17 & 30 pour cent du“ type brun,” c’est-4-dire des individus 
aux cheveux brans et aux yeux fouces); la zone des blonds (moins de 17 pour cent 
du type brun); et la zone des @rwns (plus de 30 pour cent du type brun). 


' Pour la bibliographie de cea ouvrages, voy. ce qui a été dit plus haut. I} ne me reste 
qu't ajouter les indications auivantea: L. Bolk : “De Verspreiding van het blondine en brunette 
type in ons land” (Distribution des types blond et brun dans notre pays), Verslag A. Akademie 
v. Vetenshappen, Amsterdam (Séance du 23 Avril, 1904), av. carte; et Froelich : “ Le recrutement 
dans ln Suisse italienne,” Rerwe médicale de la Suisse romands, 13¢ année, Gendéve, 1803, p. 194, 
245 ef 293, 
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Les limites extrémes sont 3 pour cent (Suéde) et 70 pour cent (Italie 
meéridionale), , 

Ces zones se succedent du nord (blonds) au sud (bruns), mais leurs limites 
forment des lignes trés sinueuses et qui parfois font toucher la zone brune par la 
zone blonde (par exemple prés de Liége, sur les rives du Dnieper prés de Kiev 
eb aux environs de Perm). La frontiére des blonds an nord ne dépasse guére le 
o0° paralléle en Allemagne et dans louest de In Pologne Russe. Mais cette 
ligne se reltve i V'ouest de |'Allemagne, glissant le long de Ia frontiére, 
entre la Belgique et la Hollands et passant par Utrecht et Rotterdam dans es [les 
Britanniques, of elle sépare le sud-ouest de l'Angleterre et le pays de Galles du 
reste du Royaume-Uni. Dans l'ouest de la Pologne russe, la ligne limite des 
blonds fait un crochet an nord vers V'endroit od la Vistule entre en Prusse, se 
rejette ensuite au S.E., juequ’h la rive gauche du Dneiper en aval de la ville de 
Tcherkassy, remonte Te courant de ce fleuve, puis celui de la Desna jusqu’h ses 
sources pour se diriger au nord vers les sources du Volga, et ensuite A I’est, passant 
pres des villes: Vesyogonsk, Vologda, Kostroma. A la hauteur de Ja ville de 
Kologriv, la ligne dessine un golfe et-se dirige au sud-ouest juaqu'a Vladimir, pour 
revenir de nouveau i lest vers la ville de Viatka et y décrire ensuite un golfe a 
lest en contournant les villes de Perm, Solikamsk, et Tcherdyn ; elle remonte 
enfin au N., vers Mésen. 

La limite extrime des “bruns” vers le nord offre une ligne bien plus 
mouvementée, Elle commence au pied du Cotentin A Avranches, déerit une 
courbe qui passe par Orléans, Paris, St. Quentin, Mons, Bruxelles, puis descend 
vers Litge; tombe 4 Metz, Nancy, Strasbourg, Bale, Berne et suit la frontiére 
franco-italienne jusqu'au voisinage de la Mediterranée. La elle affleure les cites 
des Alpes Liguriennes, puis contourne la région des laca de la Haute-Italie et se 
redresse vers le nord, passant par Uri et Zurich jusqu’au lac de Constance, d’oi elle 
oblique au snd-est, vers Bregenz et Botzen pour arriver A l'Adriatique, cétoyant la 
frontiére ouest de la Véndétie. Plongeant pour ainsi dire sous la mer, la ligne limite 
réapparait en Istrie, of elle snit la frontiive nord de la Croatie et passe en 
Carinthie prés de Cilli jusqu'au confina de la Hongrie. Sa direction ultérieure vers 
Forient n'est que problématique en grande partie. Elle doit fréler la rive sud du 
lnc Balaton, et se porter en Hongrie vers l'est Jusqu'en Bukovine quelle sépare, 
comme on le sait par-les travaux de la Commission scolaire autrichienne, de la 
Galicie ; puis descendre le Dniester, se porter vers le Dnieper, remonter ce fleuve 
sur sa rive gauche aux environs de Kiev, passer ensuite au voisinage de Kharkov, 
Poltava, Ekaterinoslav, et se diriger finalement A l'est vers les campements des 
Kalmouks d’Astrakhan. De lA la ligne-limite se porte au Caucase, puis sautant la 
Caspienne, passe au nord de l'habitat des Khirgiz, des Bachkirs, des Tartars et 
des Finnois a I'est du Volga, pour se rapprocher enfin, pris de Perm, de Ja ligne 
frontiére des blonds en Russie. Les pays compris entre les deux lignes que je 
viens de décrire, sont oceupés par les populations & type mixte ou chitain (cheveux 
chitains, yeux clairs ou foncés). Tl est bien entendu que dans cette zone mixte, on 
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rencontre des [ots de populations blondes et surtout “brunes,” de méme que dans 
chacune des deux zones précédentes on trouve des ilots intermédiaires. Voici 
quelques indications A ce sujet — 
1°, Les ilots de blonds dans la zone des “ chfitains” sont assez. rares ; 
on les remarque au sud de |'Anvleterre (la région composée de 
Berkshire, d’Oxfordshire, de Hampshire, de Sussex et de Middlesex, 
ainsi que le comté de Somerset) puis prés de Lemberg en Galicie et 
enfin dans le sud de la Russie (région qui comprend tout on partie 
des provinces de Kharkov, de Koursk, de Voronéje, de Tambov, de 
Saratoy, d'Astrakhan et peut-étre le nord du pays des Cosaques du 
Don).' 
Le bombement central de la Russie déjaé mentionné plus haut, 
eat entouré ainsi au nord,au sud et A l’ouest par des populations 
* blondes”; a lest se trouve la région mixte of les Tatares et les 
Finnois bruns sont intercalés entre les Russes et les Finnois chitains. 
Pour le bombement méme, aucune indication, Seal le district de 
Toula s'y trouve marqué comme appartenant aux “ blonds.” . 
2° Quant aux flots des “bruns™ dans la zone des “ chifitains,” ils sont 
assez nombreux, mais tous tres petits. Lea principaux sont: 
Salzbourg, Carinthie, district de Lemberg, le nord-ouest de la 
Bohéme en Autriche ; les territoires occupés par les populations de 
race turque dans l'est de Ja Russie, eto. 
3°. Les ilots des “chitains “dans In zone des “blonds” se rencontrent, 
pour ainsi dire, éxclusivement dans les es Britanniques, notamment 
en Ecosse (Lanarkshire) et en Irlande (Clare, Tipperary, Meath et 
‘ile de Man). 
4°. Par contre, les régions occupées par les chatains dans Ia zone des 
bruns sont assez nombrenuses en Europe occidentale Ce sont: 
tout lest de la France depuis Meziéres jusqu’A Lyon; puis un 
point en Italie (prés de Spezzia); plusieurs points de la Dalmatie 
du nord; mais on n’en trouve guére en Russie of d'ailleurs la 
zone des bruns eat encore trés incertaine. 





Me voilA au terme du résumé de ce que l'on sait sur l'indice e¢phalique, la 
taille et la pigmentation des populations européennes. En y ajoutant d'autres données 
sur la forme de la face, la configuration du nez, la nature des cheveux, ete, j'arrive 
h caractériser mieux que jadis les six races de l'Europe et A mieux les localiser. 

Je donne trés briévement cette caractéristique et cette localisation. En la 
comparant avec ce que jai dit en 1897-98, on verra les modifications que j'ai 
du apporter et qui en somme sont moins importantes que je ne l'attendais. 

1°. Race Monde dolichoedéphale, de trés grande taille, que Yon peut appeler race 
nordigue, parce que ses représentants sont groupés presque exclusivement dans 

' En dehors de cette région il faut signaler en Russie un tot de blonds an miliey de 
# chitains” le long de la vallée du Kama, 
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le nord de "Europe, Caractéres principaux ; taille trés élevée (1 m. 73 en moyenne), 
cheveux blonds souples, souvent roussftres, ondulés; yeux clairs, pour la plupart 
bleus; téte allongée, dolichocéphale (ind. céph. sur le viv. de 76 4 79); peau 
d'un blanc rosé; face allongée, nez proéminent, droit, Le type pur ou légérement 
modifié de cette race est répandu en Suéde, Danemark, Norvége (sauf le 
littoral sud et ouest); dans le nord de I'Keosse; sur la céte est et dans Je nord 
de l'Angleterre; probablement dans le nord-est de I'Irlande; dans les iles 
septentrionales de Far-Oer; en Hollande (au nord du Rhin); dats les pays 
Frisons ; dans l’'Oldenbourg, le Sleswig-Holatein, le Mecklembourg et probablement 
dans les pays avoisinnant en Prusse; enfin sur les cites des provinces Baltiquee 
de la Russie et parmi la population parlant suédois de la cite de Finlande. 
C'est la race kymrique de Broca, la race germanique ou des Reihengreber 
des auteurs allemands, la race “ teutonique” de Ripley, on enfin l'Homo Awropeus 
de Lapouge-Ammon. 

A cette race se rattache une race secondaire, blonde on chiitain, mésocéphale, de 
grande taille ow de taille moyenne (sub-nordique), 4 face anguleuse, 4 nez retroussé et 
aux cheveux droits assez raides et d'un blond filasse ou cendré; elle est répandue 
surtout dans l'Allemagne du Nord, parmi les Letto-Lithuaniens, parmi les Tavastes 
et les Savolaks en Finlande; peut-Gtre aussi sur la cdte onest de Norvége et en 
Danemark ; sur la cite ouest de I’Ecosse, dans le sud des Far-Oer (restes des 
populations de !'Age du bronze dans cette région ?) ; 

2°. Race Mone, sous-brachyeéphale, de petite taille, ow race orientale, ainsi 
nommée parce que ses représentants sont surtout nombreux dans l'est de 
Europe. Caractéres principaux : taille peu dlevée (1 m. 63 ou 1m, 64 en moyenne) ; 
téte assez arrondie (ind. céph.82 483 sur le viv.); cheveux blonds cendrés ou filasse, 
droits ; face large, carrée ; nez souvent retroussé ; yeux bleus ou gris. Les repré- 
sentants de ce type sont les Bielorousses, lea Poliechtchouki des marais de Pinsk, 
A l'état de mélange avec les types tatar ou finnois vette race est fréquente parmi 
les Vélikorousses ov Grands-Russiens du nord dela Russie. On la rencontre 
également par places dans la Russie méridionale ainsi que parmi les Kareliens de 
la Finlande, 

A cette race il faudrait rattacher une race secondaire, Monde ou chdtain, 
mésoedphale, de trés petite taille (race vistulienne), dont les caractéres se recontrent 
fréquemment parmi les Polonais, les Kachoubes de la Prusse, ainsi que probablement 
en Saxe et en Sildésie, 

A l'état de mélange on la retrouve parmi les Lithuaniens, at dans certaines 
populations russes du nord (Vologda, Olonetz), du sud (Koursk, Voroneje) et du 
centre (Hiazan, ouest de la province de Yaroslav). Tl est bien possible que cette 
variété doit se confondre avec la race orientale et méme lui douner son nom. 

: 3°. Race brune, dolichocéphale, de petite taille, appelée ihéro-insulaire, parce 
qtelle est répandue pour ainsi dire sans partage dans la presqu’ile Ibérique (sauf 
certaines cOtes) et dans les iles de la Méditerranée occidentale (Corse, Sardaigne, 
étc.). On la rencontre cependant, presque pure on légérement atténude, en France 
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(dans l'Angoumois, le Limousin et le Périgord), en Italie méridionale (au sud de la 
ligne Rome-Ascoli, mélangée jusqu’é la hauteur de Naples, presque pore plus au 
sud), Caractéres principaux : taille trés petite (Im. 61 41m. 62 ean moyenne): téte 
tréa allong¢e (ind. céph. moy,: 73 4 76 sur le viv.) : cheveux noirs parfois bouclés ; 
yeux trés fonedés, peau basanée; nez droit ou retroussé, etc. C'est la “race 
mnéditerranéenne,” ou Homo mediterraneus, ou encore les “dolichocéphales bruns” 
de certains auteurs. 

4° Race brune, trés brachycéphale, de petite tartle, dénommée race efrenole ou 
_ eciedentale h cause de la localisation de son type le mieux caractérisé dans l'extréme 
ouest de I'Europe continentale, dans les Cévennes, sur le plateau central et aussi 
dans les Alpes occidentales. Mais on la rencontre, atténude, il est vrai, par des 
mélanges, dans l'intérieur de la Bretagne (sauf le Morbihan), dans le Poitou, le 
Quercy ; elle reparait assez pure en Provence, puis en Italie dans la haute vallée du 
P6, en Ombrie, dans une partie de la Toscane, en Transylvanie et probablement au 
centre de la Hongrie. Mélangée avec d'autres races, elle se retrouve sur une foule 
de points de l'Europe, depuis le bassin de la Loire moyenne, jusqu’au sud-ouest de 
la Russie, passant par le Piémont, probablement par la Suisse centrale, puis par le 
Schwarzwald, le centre de la Bavitre, la Carinthie, la Moravie, la Galicie, jusqu’a 
la Podolie. En Italie méridionale elle se mélange avec la race ibéro-insulaire, 
(est la race celtique, celto-ligure, celto-slave, sarmate, rhétienne, ligure, ou Homo 
alpinus des différents auteurs. Elle est caractérisée par le crine trés arrondi (ind, 
eéph. moy. sur le viv. : 85-87), par la petitesse de la taille (1m. 65—1m. 64); par les 
chevenx brane ou noirs et les yeux d’un brun clair ou foned ; par la face arrondie, 
le corps trapu, le nez assez lange. 

5° Race brune, sous-dolichocéphale, de grande taille, race Littorale ow Atlanto- 
méditerranéenne, ainsi nommeée parce qu'elle est répandue sur le pourtour de la 
Méditerranée, depuis Gibraltar jusqn’h Yembouchure du Tibre ainsi que dans la 
partie est de la presqu'le Balkannique (est de la Bulgarie, Macédoine, Gréce, 
ete.) et sur plusieurs points du littoral atlantique: en Espagne, de Gibraltar 4 lem- 
bouchure du Guadalquivir; sur la oéte dans le nord du Portugal et sur le golfe de 
Gascogne ; dans la basse vallée de la Loire, etc. On ne la rencontre plus ou moins 
pure nulle part 4 plus de 200 ou 250 kilometres de la mer, Elle se distingue par 
sa tendance vers la mésocéphalie (ind. céph. moy. 79 & 80 chez le vivant), par la 
taille moyenne qui dépasse rarement 1 m. 66 ou 1 m. 67, et par la coloration trés 
foncée des yeux et des cheveux. 

6°. Race brune, brachyeéphale, de grande taille, appelde Adriatique ou Dinarique, 
parce que ses représentants les plus purs se rencontrent sur le pourtour de 
l'Adriatique du Nord et surtout en Bosnie, Dalmatie, Croatie et presque dans 
toute la partie centrale de la presqu'tle Balkanique. On la rencontre aussi, un peu 
modifide il est vrai, dans la Romagne et la Vénétie, parmi les Ladins da Tyrol, 
parmi les Roumanches de la Suisse, ainsi que dans la région franco-belge qui s'étend 
du 8, au N., depuis Lyon jusqu’a Litge entre la Loire et la Sadne d’abord, puis 
sur le plateau de Langres, dans les hautes vallées de la Saine et de la Moselle 
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ainst que dans les Ardennes et peut-Gtre dans la province de Zélande (Pays Bas). 
Caractéres essentiels: taille élevée (1 m. 68 & 1 m. 72 en moyenne), extréme 
brachyeéphalie (81-86 indice céphalique), cheveux bruns, nez fin, droit ou convexe, 
teint légerement basané. Les méames caractéres un peu attenués se rencontrent 
chez les populations de la basse vallée du Po, du nord-ouest dela Bohéme, probable- 
ment dans la Suisse Romande,en Alsace Lorraine, en France A lest du coura moyen 
de la Loire (entre Roanne et Orléans); enfin dans la basse Autriche, en Moravie, 
parm les montagnards Ruthénes des Carpathes et les Ukrainiens de la province de 
Poltava. 

A ces deux dernidres races il faut ajouter deux races secondaires qui sont 
peut-Gtre simplement des “types " issus du mélange de ces deux races entre elles, 
on avec les races Nordique, Sub-nordique et Occidentale. 

Race secondaire, Nord-Occidentale, dolichocéphale ow ndsocdpiale, aux chevewr 
chilains, parfois presque bruns. C'est une race intermédiaire entre la Nordique et 
l'Atlanto-Méditerranéenne. On la rencontre principalement dans J'ouest de l'Trlande, 
dans le sud-ouest de l'Angleterre, dans tout le pays de Galles, dans l’ouest de Ja 
Belgique, dans le sud de Ja Hollande et plus rarement en Picardie et en Normandie. 

Rave secondaire, sub-Adriatique, sous-brachyedphale plus rarement brachycéphale, 
de taille moyenne, auc cheveur chdtains, La taille dans cette race se maintient aux 
environs de 1 m. 66 et l'indice céphalique varie de 82 4 84 Elle est issue 
probablement du mélange de la race Adriatiqne avec la race sub-Nordique et 
Occidentale. 

Elle est répandue dans les pays suivantes: dans le Perche, la Champagne, la 
Franche-Comté, le Luxembourg, la province de Zélande (Hollande), les provinces 
Rhenanes, le nord du grand duché de Bade, l'est de la Baviére, le sud-est de la 
Bohéme. On la trouve aussi parmi les Slovenes et dans une partie de la Lombardie 
et de la Vénetie. Elle est mélangée avec la race occidentale en Suisse, et dans 
Allemagne du Sud; avee la race Nordique en Allemagne centrale et peut-étre 
dans le Luxembourg hollandais. 

Tels sont les résultats ginéraux de mes recherches, mis & jour d'aprés les 
travaux les plus récents. I] me semble qu’ils justifient pleinement la reconnaissance 
de la légitimité de mes six races européennes, 

Tout anthropologiste impartial qui lira attentivement mon exposé et examinera 
ines cartes sera among, je l'espére, & ajouter aux trois races européennes classiques : 
Nordique (Homo Europeus), Occidentale (Homo Alpinus), et Ubéro-insulaire 
(Homo Mediterraneus), encore trois autres - Orientule, Atlanto-Méditerrandemne, et 
Adriatique que l'on pourmit aussi a 


3 ppeler respectivement: Homo Fistulensts, 
Homo Atlanto-Mediterraneus, et Homo Adrialicus. 


Nore SvrrLimenramne. 
| Depuis que ma conférence a ét¢ imprimde j'ai regu quelques nouvelles 
publications qui complitent les renseignements sur lesquele je m'appuie dans mes 
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L’une de ces publications est la suite des études patientes que M. Arbé pour- 
suit en Norvege depuis prés de 20 ans! Elle se rapporte a Ia province de 
Bratsberg, qui forme l'arriére-pays de la partie sud-ouest de la céte norvégienne 4 
populations plus on moins brachycéphales. Comme on pourrait s'y attendre, les 
Norvégiens de la partie orientale de cette province appartiennent & la race 
Nordique pure, tandis que ceux de la partie occidentale, plus proche de la zone 
méso- et sous-brachycéphale, offrent un type melange (tele plus arrondie, face et nez 
plus larges, mais taille plus haute et pigmentation plus claire*) se rapprochant de 
celui de la race sub-nordique comme le prouvent diailleurs les excellentes 
photogravures jointes au mémoire. Certains de ces types rappellent les habitants 
du nord-ouest de la Russie, oh domine, comme on le sait, la race Orientale. La 
présence de cette dernidre race nous est revelée aussi d'une maniére trés précise en 
Finlande par un nouveau travail de Westerlund* qui 4 étudié, sur plus de 5,000 
sujets, la pigmentation d’aprés la méthode suivie par G, Retzius et Fiirst en Suéde. 
Il résulte de ce travail que les Suddois de la Finlande sont légerement moins blonds 
que ceux du royaume et ont presque la méme pigmentation que les Finnois 
occidentaux (Suomi) qui forment le gros de la population de la Finlande, Dautre 
part, ces derniers, dans les districts limitrophes de la Suéde sont plus blonds que 
les Suddois du Nord. On ne peut done pas expliquer, comme le supposaient 
Retzius et Fiirst, par le mélange avec les Finnois la fréquence relative du type 
chiitain parmi les habitants du nord de la Suéde. Il faudrait plutét incriminer ic1 
V'infusion de sang lapon, comme il faut chercher dans le mélange avec les Finnois 
orientaux (ou Finno-Ougriens) l'explication de la fréquence relative du méme type 
chiitain parmi les Karéliens de la Finlande orientale. Notons enfin que les yeux 
gris et les cheveux blond-cendrés sont plus fréquents parmi les Finnois occidentaux 
que parmi les Suédots, par contre, chez ces derniers, les yeux bleus et les cheveux 
blond-dorés sont un peu plus fréquents que chez les Finnois occidentaux. 

En nous transportant A l'autre bout de l'Europe, en Roumanie, uous pouvons 
constater, grice aux travaux d’E, Pittard,* les faits suivants, se rapportant 4 
Vindice eéphalique et & la pigmentation. Les Roumaines du royaume, tous trés 
bruns, semblent tre moins brachycéphale que ceux de la Transylvanie et de la 
Bukovine, Leur indice céphalique moyen est de $2, 9. Les montaynards sont 
plus brachyeéphales (84, 4) que les habitants de la plaine (83). D’aprés les séries 
de erfines, les Roumains de la Dobrodja se rapprochent de ces derniers (82, 6, indice 


| Arbé, “Fortsatte Bidrag til Norges anthropologi.” VI. Brateberg Amt. Videnababe- 
Selatabets Skrifter, 1. Math-naturv. kl, 1904; No.5. Christiania ; av. fig. et carte. 

2 Tl est intéressant A noter que, contrairement 4 ce quia été trouvé par Collignon pour le 
sud-ouest de ia France, la largeur de la face et du nez ne sont pas ici fonctions de la taille; 
maia cela ne paralt étre vrai que pour lea mésocéphales ; les sous-brachyeéphales blonds sont 
plus petite et appartiennent probablement A la race orientale. : 

: F, W. Westerlund, “Studier i Finlands Anthropologi. IV. Ogon-och harfarg." #ennia, 
ti 21, No.5, Helsingfors, 1904. 

* E. Pittard, “ Anthropologie de la Roumanie,” Bul, Soe. dex Scwences de Bucarest—Koumamie, 
an 12, 1903, no, 1 et 2, av. fig. (Résumé dana PAnthropologie, t 14, 1903, p. 33) Du 
méme; 30 crines roumains provenant de la Moldavie ; (did., no. 2-4, p. 223. 
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augmenté de 2 unités), tandis que les Roumains de la Moldavie ont l'indice des 
montagnards (84, 4). 

Transportée sur la carte, cette indication fait reseortir de la fagon | la ie 
évidente un fait important qu'on peut formuler ainsi: la zone de listribution des 
brachyeéphales en Europe centrale coincide avec la région montagneuse, du Plateau 
Central aux Karpates; tandis que dans les péninsules du aud, c'est la sleet 
qui est oceupée par les dolichocéphales, les formes plus arrondies de la téte dtant 
confinées dans la plaine. Cette répartition est trés visible dans la péninsule 
Tbérique ; elle est moins nette en Italie et dans louest de la preaqu'tle B 
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A SEA-DYAK LOVE PHILTRE 


Br Rev. W. Howewt axp R. SHetrorp, M.A. 


THe objects with which this paper deals constitute a jyayan or love philtre 
recently obtained by one of us from a Sea-Dyak woman, who, having reason to 
suppose that her husband had ceased to care for her, had had the charms made with 
the intention of winning back hislove, The philtre consists of coconut oil contained 
in two European medicine-bottles and a small Chinese pot; all are stoppered with 
cloth plugs, and in the stopper of the little pot is stuck a needle; all three bottles 
are kept in a basket of plaited bemban (Donax sp. = Clinogyne sp. - Marantaceae) 
with a little glass bottle slung outside. The function of the needle is a good 
illustration of the principle of sympathetic magic, for the charm is supposed 
to be as penetrating in its action as the needle is sharp and penetrative. 

The basis of all jeyan is coconut oil, which must be made by a girl who has 
not yet arrived at the age of puberty, but other ingredients, which have been 
revealed in dreams, may be added, and one of us was informed that the tears 
of a female porpoise were very potent, but that these were dificult to get, for 
the porpoise must first be deprived of her young, whereupon she will shed tears, 
which can then be collected. 

The jayan must be kept in a*place where people are not likely to pase 
or sit over it, otherwise its potency will be impaired. Just before the charm 
is applied the owner retires to some secluded spot, makes a small fire, into 
which scented flowers and pieces of aromatic bark and wood are put, and waves 
the potion over the smoke, reciting at the same time an incantation, two 
examples of which are given here. 

The potion is rubbed on the bedding or clothes of the person whose affection 
is desired, or smeared on his or her body during sleep, or else mixed with the 
ingredients of a betel-nut quid and sent by hand to the desired one. 

The recipient is supposed to know no rest nor peace of mind until he or 
she cohabits with the giver of the charm. 

Those who are unskilled in making love-philtres can buy them from skilled 
friends, and these vicarious philtres are quite as effective as any others. 

We append two typical incantations :— 

1. Uttered by a woman who desires a man named Jawa. 
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"Nuon tu ukoi jayan ngapa jayan saja. 

Nuon tu jayan olth aku tindok olih alu 

UVkai nuan tu olth aku nyepal agape 
nyApAt sepa. 

Nuan olth akw minta enggau piring 
enggau ading, 

Nuan dibri Kumang Inlong Binteng, 


Lnbri indai Abang Sapantang Mayang, 


Dibri Puyu dibri Keehu. 

Tu aku nangas nuan enggau menyarn 
enggin sandan, 

Lnggau bungai enggau gensarai, 

Nyadi tu anang iula anang ngupa Ruan, 

Anang rumban anang saban. 

Terbai nuan baka Gurong baka tong. 

Saka tenyalang baka tingang. 

Nyadi jampat auan baka filai 
ngdambat petang. 

Laju nuan baka peluru leka benghang. 

Lasit nuon baka sumpit lurus direjang. 


Jalai baka pemungai naban ka 
pematang. 

Nuen ga wdah ditimang Kumang 
Tulong Bintang. 

Udah dipuyi Jawai indai Ngelai, 

Udah ditentu ka Puyw siduai Kechu. 

Nyadi avan tu wkai jayon ngape joyon 
apa. 


Jayan ti law wuju jayan indu antu. 


Nuon tu bisa ari tuba olih ngali, 


You are no common or useless potion. 

You are a potion I obtained in my sleep 
(when) I went to a solitary place.’ 

I did not take you as I would have taken 


anything else, 

T asked to have you and gave an offering 
for you. 

You were given to me by Kumang? and 
Lulong Bintang. 


By the mother of Abang and Sapantang 

By Puyu, by Kechu. 

Now I smoke you with menyan (a 
scented flower), with coconut milk. 

With flowers, with scented things, 

Ani now be not false or ineffective. 

Be not barren or impotent. 

Fly like a bird, like a mynah. 

Like the rhinoceros hornbill, like the 
black and white hornbill. 

Be as quick as the lightning flashes before 
the face of night. 

Be as swift as the bullet made of lead, 

Be as rapid as the blowpipe of straight 

Go as far as the pith-wad can carry the 
blowpipe arrow, 

Praises have been sung to you by 
Kumang and Lulong Bintang. 

You have been praised by Jawai and the 
mother of Ngelai, 

Both Puyu and Kechu have found ont 
your efficacy. 

Indeed you are no useless or common 
philtre. 

You are a philtre of direct aim, a philtre 
of the spirits. 

You are more deadly than the tuba’ root 
that has been dug up. 


' A Dyak who wishes to dream of any particular subject or person generally spends a 


night or two in a solitary hut in the jungle. 


* Names of female spirits who dwell in the sky and on mountains and help mankind in 


dreams ; fairies is perhaps a better term for them, 


* Derria elliption, 
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“ Nuan tu munoh ari ipoh empraja 
Jenggr. 
Pang ari Kopayang rendam sa’ pagi. 


Nuan ga udah diugi Kumang serta hari 
fikup pelang. 

Leboh Kling belangkan mansang 
nyerang lalu nikal pulat ko 

Alai aku baka tu aku ga nyau gila 
nyau mawa, 

Ati aku nirat berendam enggat ngepang 
ka Jawa, 

fya enda sinu enda rindu ka aku, 

Labau wa ga Insi nagang bist ngens- 
ayang. 

Aku tu ngasoh nuan inggap ‘agasoh 
ivtelan di Jawe, 

Asoh iya wnyeringgang asoh iya 
keloitang. 

Asoh iva trau asoh iya kekitau, 


Asoh iya gila asoh iyo maiva, 

Asoh iya enda dudok asoh tya enda 

Asoh iya enda makati asoh iya enda 
nye, 

Asoh iya lembau asoh iya iraw, 

Asoh iya kudi asoh iya ransi. 


Awmh iya enda turun asoh iyo enda 
Asoh iya agu asoh iya tuyu. 


' Pangium edole 


You are more fatal than the upas poison 
taken from the topmost branch of a 
neighbouring tree. 

You are more rancid than Kapayang' 
fruit soaked for one morning. 

You have been tested by Kumang about 
the time of dusk. 

When Kling* was in his hut on the war- 
path, he retreated and returned (to 
his mistresses). 

I am like this because [ have become 
mad, and I am enamoured, 

My heart is distressed, sunk down and 
will not forget Jawa. 

He does not pity or love me. 

Because there are those who prevent and 
forbid him, 

I ask you to settle on and to sink into 
Jawa. 

Cause him to be unsettled, cause him to 
be in suspense. 

Cause him to be anxious, cause him to be 
restless, 

Cause him to be mad, cause him to be 


enamoured, 

Cause him-not to sit down, cause him not 
to sleep. 

Cause him not to eat, canse him not to 
cook. 

Cause him to be dispirited, cause him to 
be anxious. 


Cause him to be vexed, cause him to 
blame himself. 

Cause him not to work on his farm, cause 
him not to weed it. 

Cause him to be stupid, cause him to be 
foolish. 

Cause him to weep, cause him to ery out 
lond. 


' A mythical hero of Sea-Dyak legends (cf Perham, Journ. de Soc. Straita Br., No.3, 


1978.) 
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“Nyadt tijok hart wiah te asoh iya Now seven days from this cause him to 
nama kadirt bitw," come to my room to wed meé. 

2." You are indeed no common philtre, but the best, the most effectual. 
I obtained you from the spirits Kumang, Lulong Bintang, Pantang Mayang and 
the mother of Mendong, They gave you to me upon the summit of the mountain 
Tiang Laju, when I had journeyed there alone with an offering. I saw them in 
my sleep, I spoke to them in my dream, They told me that you it was who 
gained them the love of the heroes Kling, Bunga Ming, Laja and Bunga Jawa. 
Moreover they revealed to me your wondrous potency, for even in the midst 
of battle the heroes hurried home to seek their mistresses because the days 
appointed by you were accomplished, I love (name) with all my heart, Night 
and day he is in my heart but he cares not for me. By the sacred names of the 
spirits [ adjure you to fascinate (name)so that he loves me. I fix seven days from 
now for you to move his heart. Wherever he be, whether on the farm, on the 
war-path, sleeping or eating, muke him hasten to seek me. Make him like an 
infant clamouring for the breast, Be as sharp, as penetrative as these needles and 
may the spirits attend you,” 

Very like the jayan is the pemandang (pandeng, renowned, well-known), a charm 
to render a man popular with his fellows and with women, or to make a girl 
attractive to men; it may even be used by traders to enable them to sell their 
goods readily and advantageously, The charm may be revealed in a dream, and 
then may consist of almost anything, or like the jayan it may be composed of 
coconut oil made by a young girl with scented flowers and aromatic harks added 
toit. Like the jayan the pemandang must not be kept in a place where people 
are likely to pass over it. At midnight when the moon is full the owner of a 
pemandang stands on the outer platform (tanju) of the communal house, and 
rubbing some of the oil on his or her body recites the necessary invocation. On 
the way to the fanju great care must be taken not to look about lest a glimpse be 
caught of some person in the house, who would thereupon become infatuated with 
the possessor of the charm. 

Incantation uttered by a woman who wishes to become attractive to men :-— 
Vyadi ngabang mansang kita samua Come all of you from upriver and from 


aniwu art ili eri afas ari ai. down-river from the country and 
from the sea 
Cla datai ngosony aleve. Come all of you to visit me. 
Kena kumbat batu bungai ti ditanam You are called by the flower-stone! planted 
Jawai siduat indai Abang, by Jawai and the mother of Abang. 
Baka nya ya nuan anang ngumbai, Likewise (take care) that you (the charm) 
ngepat ini sholike tunang orang, do not call nor beckon to the wives 


and sweethearta of others. 


' The meaning of this term seems quite obscure. A Dyk will any that a spirit planted a 
tree, and in one of the flowers of the tree was a stone which the spirit revealed in» dream to 
him aa an efficacious charm. | 





THE MAGIC ORIGIN OF MOORISH DESIGNS. 


By E. Westrermarck, Ph.D, 
[Wira Piare XIV.) 


LIKE many other people, the natives of Morocco ascribe magic efficacy to the look 
of the human eye. They believe that an evil wish, either secret or expressed in 
words, may be transferred by the eye to a person or a thing, and then becomes a 
fact. They, moreover, believe that there are eyes which radiate evil involuntarily. 
They tell you of parents and children who have killed each other unawares by an 
incautious cast of the eye. Certain individuals or whole families have m bad 
reputation on account of their eyes. People with deep-set eyes, and those whose 
eyebrows are united over the bridge of the nose, are particularly dangerous. Fair 
eyes also inspire much fear among the nomadic Arabs and the Arabic-speaking 
mountaineers of Northern Morocco, where such eyes are rare, and in consequence 
make an uncanny impression, but not among the Berbers of the Great Atlas, 
where fair persons are more frequent. 

The havoe which the evil eye makes is tremendous. The people say that it 
“owns two-thirds of the burial ground,” not to speak of all the destruction it 
causes to animals, fruit-trees or other property. Such an enemy must, of course, 
he resisted by every conceivable means. 

Various precautions are resorted to in every-day intercourse. The danger ts 
greatest when you eat, To take food in the presence of some hungry looker-on is. 
the same as to take poison; the evil—l-bas, as the Moors call it—then actually 
enters into your body. When you commence eating, everybody must either partake 
of the meal or go away. So, also, if anybody shows a great liking for a thing 
belonging to you, wanting, for instance, to buy your gun or your horse, it is best 
to let him have it, since otherwise an accident is likely to happen to the object of his 
desire. On no account are you allowed to praise a thing belonging to another 
person without adding a word of blessing—thark allah, | 

In many parts of Morocco a woman is compelled by custom to cover her 
face when she goes out, so as not to expose herself to the looks of covetous men. 
The young bride, in particular, is extremely susceptible to all external influence. 
In the north of Morocco she is therefore taken to the house of the husband in a 
box on the back of a mule, and none of the guests are permitted to catch even a 
glimpse of her during the wedding. On the other hand, the eyes of women are 
also dangerous to men. At popular feasts the women are allowed to ent first, 
and one reason the natives give for this custom is that otherwise the hungry 
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women might injure the men with their evil eyes. The other day, when I was 
sitting at my writing desk, one of my servants rushed into my room and quickly 
closed the window-shutters. When I, somewhat surprised, asked him why he thus 
shut out the light for me, he answered me that some women had come to fetch 
water from the garden outside my cottage, and that he could not allow me to 
be exposed to their glances whilst I was writing. He evidently thought that he 
had saved me from a considerable danger. 

But notwithstanding all precautions it is not possible in every-day life 
altogether to escape the evil look. Various means are therefore resorted to in 
order to make it-innocuous, When a young man, dressed in his best clothes, and 
with his gun on his shoulder, goes out to a feast, and on the road meets somebody 
who ia likely to envy him his treasures, he places his hand on his back, stretches 
ont the middle finger of the right hand in the direction of the palm of the 
left hand, turns the tongue backwords in the mouth, and whispers, “May God 
let your look pass by!" He thus turns off the other person's envions look. 
When the trees are full of fruit, the bone of a donkey, or a big pot blackened 
with soot, is hung in some conspicuous place in the garden in order at once to 
attract the attention of any passer-by and thus divert from the trees the first cast 
of the eye, which is always the most dangerous. For the same reason, in the 
threshing season, a big-Iump of earth is put on the top of the threshed corn every 
night when the day's work is over. Recourse is also had to various stuffs which 
are supposed to possess magic efficacy on account of their quality or colour, such 
as alum, blueing, henna (a colouring matter produced from the leaves of the 
Lawsema inermis), oleander leaves, and others. The mountaineer in the north 
of Morocco insures his plough against the envy of his fellow-men by making some 
part of it of laurel-wood. The Atlas Berber protects his animals by hanging 
round their necks a bit of hyena-skin with the hair on. The Bedouin on the 
plain, for the same purpose, provides his horse with a little-piece of a wild-boar 
skin. But the most common preventives against the evil eye are the hand and its 
five fingers, or reproductions of them, or charms containing the number five, as also 
the image of an eye or a pair of eyes. 

When a Moor enspects somebody of looking at him with an evil eye—and if 
he does not mind being rude—he stretches out the five fingers of his right hand 
towards the eyes of the other person and says, if he speaks Arabic, Aamsa ‘ala 
‘ainek, or, if he is a Berber from the Great Atlas, the corresponding phrase in 
Shelha, semmus ghualnenik, which means “ five in your eye.” Or he makes the 
same gesture first with the right, and afterwards with the left hand, accompanying 
it with the words, Jamsa wa \dimise ‘ale ‘ainek, the diminutive Jamtsa, “ little five,” 
representing the fingers of the left hand, This gesture is not, as it might possibly 
be supposed to be, intended simply to hide the person from the dangerous look, 
but its object is expressly to throw back on the other person the evil power, (tas, 
which has emanated from his eye. This is the explanation which the people 
themselves give of the hand as a charm against the evil eye. | 
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When thus the five fingers of the hand offer protection against the dangerous 
look, the same must also be the case with every representation of the five fingers. 
In magic the difference between reality and image disappears, and little or no 
importanee is attached to the likeness of the image. In some towns, for instance 
Marraksh, there is hardly a house, and least of all a shop, on the wall or door of 
which the five fingers are not represented in some way or other. Sometimes you 
lind there the rough image of a hand with outstretched fingers; sometimes only 
the forepart of a hand, highly conventionalized ; sometimes five “ fingers “ united 
by a horizontal line; but most commonly merely five isolated lines, longer or 
shorter, which occasionally dwindle almost into dots. Figs, 1-5 represent a series 
of these various types. Not infrequently the five “fingers” are provided with 
a common shaft, as appears from Figs. 6-8. 

It is obvious from these paintings that particular emphasis has been laid on 
the number of the fingers. It is also worth noticing that in the formula which 
accompanies the protective gesture with the hand— five in your eye “—the word 
“finger " is not mentioned at all, only the word “ five.” The number five has thus 
by itself become a charm against the evil eye. Ona journey which lasts for five 
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days or five years, you are in some measure protected by the number of the days or 
years. he expression, nhar -Jdmis, which means Thursday—titerally, “the fifth 
day (of the week)"—likewise possesses magic efficacy. If you fear that somebody 
is injuring you by his look, you may, instead of saying, “ Five in your eye,” ward off 
the evil by the more civil expression, “ To-day it is Thursday.” And if anybody is 
speaking of your children in a way which might affect their health or welfare, you 
had better pass the remark that they are born on a Thursday. To such an extent 
has the number five been associated with the idea of the evil eye, that it is 
considered improper to mention the word five in conversation with a superior. 
Instead of “five” you should say, “four and one.” 

It is very natural, then, that the magic number five is made use of on 
amulets, 

Figs, 9 and 10 represent two amulets which I picked up among the Arabs 
of the tribe Mndsara on the Atlantic coast. One (Fig. 9) consists of five shells 
attached to a small piece of cloth, the other (Fig. 10) consists of glass beads in five 
different colours, grouped in two cireular series. 

Figs. 11 and 12 represent two amulets of an extremely prevalent type, the 

+ All the illustrations are from objects which I have found during my travels in Morocco, 
Most of them are now in the museum Antellsta Samlingorne in Helsingfors. 
Vou. XXXIV, W 
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so-called [-jamsa, or “ five.” The amulets are made of silver, and their protective 
power depends on their five conspicuous knobs, partly impressions in the plate, 
partly small pieces of coloured glass, which form together two fives, one larger and 
one smaller, with the piece of glass in the centre eommon to both. 

On these amulets the knobs are grouped in the form of a cross. Moreover, 
the five knobs of the inner group are actually joined by a cross, A combination 
of a five and a cross also occurs on Figs. 13-15, representing parts of orna- 
ments worn by women—ornaments which at the same time serve as charms 





against the evileye. In the centre of Fig, 13 there is a circular knob surrounded 
by four drop-like impressions in the form of across. In Figs, 14 and 15 there is 
in the middle a circular knob surrounded by eight engraved petals or stripes, 
which form together two crosses, one larger and one smaller. Here the eruciform 
petals or stripes, together with the knob in the centre, obviously represent the two 
fives which in Figs. 11 and 12 are represented by round knobs or pieces of glass. 
But even the single cross, consisting of two lines intersecting each other at right 
angles, without a particularly marked centre, is used as a charm against the evil 





Fic, 13, Fig. 14. Fig. 15, Fra, 16, 
eye. Thus persons of either sex often have a little cross tattooed on the forefinger 
of the right hand, and in certain parts of Morocco the women have small crosses 
tattooed on their faces, Fig: 16 represents a charm against the evil eye, which I 
have seen painted on the head of a greyhound, 
Though the cross seems to be regarded as a five, it may be asked why the five 
is so commonly represented in the form of across. The chief reason for this is, I 
believe, that the cross-form by itself is looked upon as a conductor of baneful 
ehergy emanating from an evil eye. Instead of injuring the person or thing 
looked at, this energy is dispersed by the cross in all the quarters of the wind. 
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The number five is used to protect not only men and animals, but also lifeless 
objects against the destructive influence of evil eyes. Figures. containing this 
number are frequently found on guns, pottery, trays, bags, rugs, carpets, and so 
forth. Such figures often lose their magic character and become genuine 
ornaments. But that they originally have had a practical ain is obvious not only 
from their similarity with charms, but particularly from the fact that they still are 
constantly regarded more or less in the light of charms at the same time as they 
gratify a desire for embellishment. Some reproductions of designs occurring on 
various objects will give the reader an idea of the extent to which the protective 
gesture with the hand, “ five in your eye,” lies at the bottom of the decorative art 
of Morocco. 

The pottery of the Rif Berbers presents numerous instances of paintings of 
hands (Figs. 17 and 18), and in many instances other parts of the body also have 
been added merely for the sake of completeness, although Muhammedanism 
prohibits the reproduction of human bodies. Fig, 18 shows, besides a double pair 
of hands, two pairs of outstretched fingers, In these paintings it is impossible to 
draw the limit between magie and art. They are made by the women, who are 
particularly versed in the secrets of magic. 


Shes , 
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The brass hands from which the Jews of Southern Morocco suspend their 
lamps (see Plate XIV, Nos. 2 and 3), are charms and decorations ab the same time. 
Nos. 4 and 10 on Plate XIV represent two daggers. They are both protected 
and embellished by five figures in relief on the sheath and the handle. In one 
case, a dagger from the Rif province (No. 4), these figures consist of three small 
&juares and two round “eyes”: on the other dagger (No. 10) the figures consist of 
five very conspicuous elevations, Of this latter type, which is prevalent among 
the Berbers in the eastern part of the Great Atlas, I have seen numerous copies, 
and the elevations have invariably been five, The natives themselves told me that 
their object was to protect the dagger agninst the evil eye. 

Fig. 19 is a hand pattern, which is embroidered on the edge of n drapery 
(Plate XTV, No. 1). Its resemblance to one of the charms painted on the outside 
of houses (Fig. 7) is obvious, 

Fig. 20 represents on ornament which is embroidered on a saddle or 
horse-cloth from Glawi in the Great Atlas (Plate XIV, No. 8). Fig. 21 is from 
a Gerber gun. 

In Fig. 22, the same pattern is doubled. That this design, which is extremely 
frequent on metal-work, represents two fives with a common centre, is proved by 
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the fact that each alternate petal is dulled whilst the others are burnished. The 
eight-petaled rosette, with or without a common well-marked centre, and with the 
petals embroidered in different colours, ia a very common ornament on bags. The 
two bags reproduced on Pl XIV, Nos. 5 and 6, show typical instances of this 
ornament, 

Fig. 23 represents a design on another bag (PL XIV, No. 7), which is something 
intermediate between an eight-petaled rosette and a double-cross with well-marked 
centre, Figs, 24 and 25 are patterns painted on leather pouches. They obviously 
prove that round spots and lines in the form of a cross, represent one and the same 
idea, the number five, 

If now Figs. 20-25 are compared with Figs, 11-16, the similarity between 
them is very striking. ‘The figures with which the Moora decorate their objects 
are thus largely identical, or almost: identical, with those figures representing the 
number five by which they protect themselves or their animals against the evil 
eyes of their fellow-men, And in most, or all the cases referred to, the aim of the 
design is not only to embellish, but also to protect the object on which it is 
painted, embroidered, or engraved, This is the case both with the simpler fignres 
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and with the eizht-petaled rosette, which is found as a charm on both sides of 
entrance gates, ; 

From the double-cross and the eight-petaled rosette, however, new figures 
have been evolved. By joining the extremities of the two lines which form each 
of the two crosses, a new design has arisen, a double square, which is very common 
on metal and wood-work, as also on embroidery. Figs, 26 and 27 are designs 
from the same embroidery (PL XIV, No. 1), where they occur side by side with 
each other, That Fig. 26 is regarded as a doublo-cross appears from the fact 
that the two single crosses are embroidered ih different colours; and many 
circumstances indicate that the two intersecting squares have developed out of a 
double-cross, When the artisan has to paint these squares on a wooden plate, he 
first draws a double-cross, which he afterwards paints over, In Fig. 27 we also 
find that one of the crosses has been partially preserved within the squares ; aad 
besides, those points in which the two Crosses would have intersected the sides of 
the squares, if they had been preserved, are still clearly marked. That the sides 
nf the Squares are only to be regarded ag lines joining the extremities of two 
crosses which consist of radii in a Circle, is moreover proved by the circumstance 
‘that the same points are sometimes Joined, not by straight lines, but by curves, 
which of course give to the igure a different appearance. Figs 28 and 29 are 
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designs which are found in the middle of two metal trays. Both of them are 
derived from the same figure, a double-cross. In Fig. 28, the lines joiming the 
extremities of each cross are straight, in Fig. 29 they are curved. 

It may be asked why the extremities of each cross have been joined at all. 
Perhaps the desire for variety is a sufficient explanation; but I believe that there 





inay also be a deeper motive. It will soon be shown that not only the hand and 
the number five, but also the image of an eye, or a pair of eyes, is used as a charm 
against the evil eye, and that these preventives are very commonly combined with 
each other, As appears from the “eyes” on the dagger from the Rif province 
(Pl. XIV, No. 4), and from certain amulets against the evil eye, the eye is also 
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represented in the shape of a square. It therefore seems hy no means improbable 
that the two intersecting squares represent a pair of eyes. It is certainly worth 
noticing that the intersecting squares themselves, drawn on a paper together with 
sume magic words or signs, are used as a charm against the evil eye. The 
intersecting squares also occur as the main figure on one of the amuletic brass 
hands reproduced on PL XIV, No. 2, whilst on other similar hands we find two 
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intersecting triangles, a figure which is still more likely to represent a pair of 
eyes. 

The intersecting squares have given rise to the empty octagon, which is 
commonly found on wood-work, either painted or eut out. By painting over all 
the lines which fall within the two squares, the artisan produces an empty 
octagon, and so also by hollowing the two squares. Wooden plates, containing 
a great number of such holes, are used as windows, 

In the intersecting squares the joined extremities, or the angles of the octagon, 
are at the same distance from the centre; in other words, the two crosses from 
which the intersecting squares and the octagon are derived consist of radii in a 
circle. But it may also happen that the extremities of the two crosses are at 
different distances from the centre, Fig. 30 represents a silver amulet against the 
evil eye, containing three fives with a common centre, grouped in the form of 
crosses of varying lengths. If the four side-knobs in each five are joined by straight 
lines, there arise three squares of different sizes, as is seen in Fig. 31. This figure, 
which is thus based on the number five, is. also used as a charm against the evil 
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eye. That the three squares, together with the common centre, represent the 
number five is all the more obvious as the largest five is specially marked. The 
sane conclusion is also corroborated by a design oceurring on a Moorish fan, 
consisting of a larger and a amaller square, the one inscribed in the other, exactly 
as the two interior squares in Fig, 31, but with all the eight corners well-marked— 
in other words, it is a double-five and a double-square at the same time. 

As appears from the figures referred to, there is a general tendency to produce 
the number five doubled both on charms and in deaigns—as a double-tive, or a 
double-cross, or a double-square, or an eight-petaled rosette, The cause of this 
tendency probably lies in the fact that the protective gesture with the hand, 
which is the origin of the magia efficacy ascribed to the number five, is performed 
both with the right and the left hand, This supposition is strongly supported by 
the circumstance that the inner five on the amulets of this type is called by the 
satne mame as the left hand's fingers in the formula, accompanying the gesture 
with the hand, namely, /-Admésa, “ the littl. five.” But, as appears from some of 
the amulets reproduced, it happens that the number five ia represented not only 


doubled tnt tripled; and the same tendency to multiplication occurs in the 
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decorative art proper, Thus the eight-petaled rosette has developed into a 
sixteen-petaled rosette, a very common design, especially in the centre of trays 
(see Figs. 28 and 29), The design in the centre of Fig. 29, particularly, proves 
that two petals have developed out of each of the original eight. 

Besides the fingers of the hand, there is another means of throwing back the 
baneful power, /-bas, which emanates from an evil eye, namely, the image of 
an eye. If baneful energy can be transferred by the eye, it can obviously 
also be thrown back by the eye. The image of an eye, or a pair of eyes, 1s 
therefore very commonly used as a charm. 

Figs. 33 and $4 represent two paintings which I found on the interior wall of 
a small Moorish-coffée house. They are charms consisting of images of hands and 
eyes. In Fig. 34 one eye is made in the form of a square and inseribed in the 
other, a circumstance which seems to give additional strength to my previous 
conjecture that the intersecting squares, also, are meant to representa pair of 
eyes, 

Fig. 35 is a pattern from a drapery (PL. XTV, No. 1). The “hand” is of a 
type which we have already met with among the charms painted on walls (Fig. 7). 
Figs, 7 and 8 are likewise a combination of hand and eye, the round dots 
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representing eyes. They are here placed in such a way that one might almost 
suppose them to be intended rather to illustrate the gesture “five in your eye” 
than to represent eyes which throw back the baneful power of the evil eye. 

Fig. 36 represents the middle part of a charm made of glass beads of varying 
colours. ‘The charm contains altogether five pairs of eyes, of which only two pairs 
are seen in the figure. The Arab girls in the tribe Mniisara, from whom I 
received the object, drew my attention to the eyes and their magic efficacy. They 
expressly said that their object was to protect the person against the evil eye. 
It is probable that the piece of glass in the centre is also intended to represent 
an eye. 

Fig. 37 represents a painting which I have found on the outside of a small 
box in which people keep their gold. The painting is undoubtedly in the first 
place intended to protect the box and its contents against the evil eye, Eyes of a 
similar type are painted on Rif pottery (see Figs. 17 and 18). 

One of the most beautiful designs, to which the belief in the evil eye has 
given rise, is embroidered on the cloaks worn by the Berbers of the Great Atlas 
(Fig. 38). Almost the whole back of the cloak is covered by a colossal eye, 
generally orange-coloured, with an elaborate embroidery in the middle, obviously 
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representing the pupil. It is undoubtedly an excellent idea thua to protect 
yourself against enemies who try to do you harm behind your back. 

Figs. 39-42 represent pairs of eyes of different types. The originals are of 
bone inlaid on Berber guns from the South of Morocev, and are evidently meant to 
serve as charms. Of particular interest is the conventionalized head of a man in 
Piz. 42, which is put there on account of its eyes. 

Fig. 43 is a design painted on a small brass box in which the Moor keeps 
his prayer-book. The round piece of glass in the middle is light blue; blue eyes, 
a8 already said, are especially liable to transfer, and therefore also to throw back, 
(as, The design is a combination of eyes and a double-five. Round the eye in 
the centre there are four pairs of eyes, which, together with the centre, form u five; 
and there are moreover four ingle eyes, which, together with the centre, make a 
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“Tittle five.” And all these figures are placed within a big eye. Many of the 
figures reproduced above present a combination of the five and the eye. In Figs. 
11 and 12 the double-tive consists of eyes, of which the blue piece of glass in the 
centre particularly attracts our attention. In Fig. 10 there are two eyes made of 
glass beads, Figs. 13, 14, 15, 21, 22, 28, 28, 29, 31, and 32 have an eye as their 
centre. Figs. 21, 23, 24, and 25 represent an eye. The bag, which is reproduced 
on Pl. XIV, No. 7, is protected by many eyes, each of which contains a double-five 
inside (see Fig, 23), The five shells in Fig. 9 are charms against the evil eye, not 
only on account of their number; shells are vsed as charms, as it seems, also 
because they have the form of an eye Just as the number five has come. to 
represent the five fingers of the hand as a charm against the evil eye, so anything 
curveil has become a charm, because the eye is curved. The crooked tusk as wala 
boar is @ common charm against the evil eye (see Fig. 31); and the Jews in Morocco 
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make silver charms in the shape of a crescent. Perhaps, also, the ase of the horse-shoe 
as a charm against the evil eye is due to the fact that the horse-shoe is curved, 
The eye is, moreover, represented in the shape of a triangle. Fig. 44 is a 
desion which I found on a gun-bag of leather, and there can be little doubt that it 
is intended to represent an eye. In this ease the triangular form lends itself best 
to the material, The mountaineers of Northern Morocco also have big triangular 
ilesigns on their bags, side by side with small cireular “eyes” simply impressed in 
the leather by a round instrument. But if the eye 1s thus conventionalized into a 
triangle, we may suppose that the two intersecting triangles with a small round 
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figure in the centre (Fig. 45) are a conventionalized pair of eyes with a common 
pupil. This figure is very prevalent. It occurs, for instance, on Moorish coins, 
and, drawn on @ paper and provided with inseriptions of various kinds, it is used 
asa charm against the evil eye. One of the brass hands from Jewish lamps, 
reproduced on PI}. XLV, No. + coutaing not only two intersecting triangles, hut in 
the middle of the hexagon formed by them there is an interesting image of an 
ove, 

Fig, 46 shows another type of the eye: a round spot representing the eye 
and above it a conventionalised eyebrow. { found this design tattooed on the 
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arm of one of my servants, an Arab from the province Shawla, and he told me that 
similar tattooings are common charms in his tribe, The reason why in this case 
the eyebrow is made in the shape of the two sides of an angle is not difficult to 
find, It is easier to incise into the skin two straight lines than a curve. There is 
an obvious resemblance between this charm and Fig. 47, which is embroidered on 
a saddle or horse-cloth from Glawi, in the Great Atlas (see Pl. XTV, No. 8). The 
eye itself is here triangular, whereas the eyebrow has exactly the same shape 98 
that tattooed on the arm. Now, if this figure, instead of being embroidered, is to 
he woven, it must of course be adapted to the requirements of the technicalities of 
weaving. I venture to believe that the designs represented by Figs. 48 and 49 are 
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nothing but rows of eyes and eyebrows. These and similar patterns are extremely 
common on Berber carpets (see Pl. XIV, No. 9). They also undergo various 
combinations and simplifications, Thus by placing two rows of eyes and eyebrows 
opposite each other, a design has originated in which not the triangle, but the 
square is the most conspicuous figure (see PF]. XTV, No.9). Another combination of 
the two rows of eyes, together with a process of multiplication, very common in 
decorative art, has produced the design shown in Fig, 50. On the other hand, it 
seems that the single zig-zag line (Figs. 51 and 52) is a row of conventionalized 
eyebrows. Fig. 51,in particular, is exactly similar to the eyebrow line in Fig, 
48, the only difference between the designs being that in Fig. 51 the eye itself 
has been left out. This pattern occurs on the very same carpets, or cloths, where 
the fuller design is found. 

Many of the patterns here reproduced are no doubt old acquaintances to the 
reader, They are very common among ourselves, on carpets, rugs, tapestry, 
wall-papers, trays, china, and so-forth. What I have said as regards their origin 
and meaning refers only to Morocco. The same design may in different eases have - 
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had a different history. But, on the other hand, we must remember that the belief 
in the evil eye prevails in all Mediterranean countries, as also in India, Persia, and 
probably many other parts of Asia; that the hand aud the eye are very common 
charms against the evil eye; that a great number of Eastern designs are identical 
with, or very similar to, the designs of Morocco; and that many European designs 
are known to have an Eastern origin. It seems extremely probable that 
the belief in the evil eye has exercised a very extensive influence on decora- 
tive art, although this influence, ao far as I know, has largely escaped the 
attention of students, Nothing, indeed, is more natural than that people, to 
the best of their ability, should endeavour to protect their property against the 
danger which, in their opinion, threatens it from the envious eyes of their fellow- 
men. But, as 1 said, far-reaching generalisations do not fall within the seope of 
the present article The only fact of a more general nature which I wish to 
emphasise is, that the student of the decorative art of a people should so far as 
possible make himself acquainted with their superstitions, 
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NATIVE STORIES FROM SANTA CRUZ AND REEF ISLANDS. 


TRANSLATED BY THE REVEREND W. O'Fesrate 
SANTA CRUZ, 
Sickness. 
WHEN anyone begins to fall sick he seeks a doctor (medukea), and when the 
doctor comes near the sick man he stiffens his body, and all those in the house 
think a whost has entered into the doctor, and they are all very quiet. Some 
doctors tell the sick man’s relatives to kill a pig for the ghost who has caused the 
sickness. When they have killed the pig they take it into the ghost-house and 
invite some other men, and they eat with prayers to the ghost; and the doctor 
takes a little piece and puts it near the base of the ghost-post, and says to it: 
“This is thy food; oh, deliver up again the spirit of thy servant, that he may be 
well ngain.” The little portion they have offered to the ghost is then eaten; but 
small boys may not eat of it. 
Concerning Death, 

When a rich man is dying, and knows it, he divides his property beforehand, 
part to his own son, part to his brother, part to other relatives. On the day of his 
‘leath his wife and those in the house begin to fast: they don't eat cooked food at 
all, only raw, some for a short time, about a week, some for a very long time ; and 
every day they smear their bodies and faces with charcoal. The widow puts on 
her head a very torn and dirty cloth, and does not go about, but lives like a 
prisoner, At inid-day she weeps in her house and remains wholly at the place 
where her husband is to be buried ; and they hury him just on the very spot where 
he died, While his body still lies above ground, and while the people are still 
weeping, they hang out, in order on 4 beam near the body, the money he has 
divided so that all may see. : 

Concerning his widow: after some time has elapsed, anyone among his 
brothers or relatives will take her to wife instead ; the brother will buy her also, 
but not with a large sum, as at first, for they take into account the sum his brother 
gave at the first. 





“4 a 
redaige. 


When a man is betrothed to a woman he gives at first to her father a sum 
of money; this sum makes the woman fapu, lest anyone else might buy her. 
And, when the woman is bought, the bridegroom must not see his mother-in-law’s 
face as long as he lives ; he must not speak her name ; it does not matter if it he 
any article or thing of hers near, he must give it a different name. 





- 
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Moreover, the mother of the girl may not speak the name of the man, anil 
may not look at him: and also those to whom he paid a sum to buy the girl, Tf 
he gave to many men then none of them may speak his name or look him in the 
face; if one of them should look at him y chance the bridegroom will destroy 
some of that man’s property. But his father-in-law may look at him, but may not 
speak the very name of the man who marries his daughter, but gives him a 
different name (their ideas about this custom are very strange indewd), Also, 
ifa woman die in childbirth her husband must pay for her again to her relatives: 
(1) he pays to the woman’s relatives from whom he bought her; (2) he pays his 
own kinsman for the child that is dead because his kinsman helped him to bury 
his wife, for they desire that children should be born to their relatives. 


Concerning Food. 

Every year the people plant yams and tomagos; and when they begin to 
work and have made ready the place and begun to plant, first, they offer to the 
ghost who they think presides over foods, There is an offering place in the bush, 
and they go there and take much food, and also feather money. Men, women, and 
children do this, and they think the ghost notices if there are many children, and 
Hives much food at harvest: and the ghost to whom they offer ig named dlene. 
When the bread-fruit begins to bear they take great care lest anyone should light 
a fire near the bole of the tree, or throw a stone at the tree. The ghost, who they 
think protects the bread-fruit, is called Dhike-Kane, or Kae-Tuabia, who has two 
names; they think this ghost has four eyes. Sometimes the ghost of a village 
forbids the people to eat certain food, If there is a medukw in that village he 
suys they must not eat a certain shark, called Poano ; then they do not eat of it 
all their lives. A certain yam, also in the same way, is called Nunaho: also a fish 
called Ape. All the families of Santa Cruz think this, Sometimes fowls, brend- 


they will die if they eat that one, or, at lenat, that very bad sores will trouble 
them, 


Concerning the Sun and the Moon, 


Long ago we thought about the Sun and Moon thus: they two always went 
together in the day. And the Sun thought to himself thus: if we always go 
together the earth will become very hot and the trees wil] all die. So it came to 
pass as they drew near a marsh the Sun crossed over before the Moon ; but he 
deceived her, saying that he had crossed over on the. | | 
rotten). Aud the Moon fell into the marsh, and after that she was black, and 
then she washed herself partly ; but the Sun had already gone a long way ahead 
While she was washing, and it became night, for q part of the Moon was black. 
She has not finished Washing yet, for 


she wants to catch ty to the Su o that 
they can walk together as at the first, r un 80 tha 
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Concerning the building of a Canoe. 

Only some men may dig out canoes; those whose ancestors dug them out. 
When a father is near death, that father takes water and washes his son’s hands, 
and they think that the father is giving to his son understanding and wisdom to 
wild canoes, and he signifies it through water. When 4 man has finished a canoe 


he takes it down to the sea and paddles very far, and makes 16 roll on the surf, and . 


then he thinks he drives away the ghost from the adze with which he dug out the 
canoe, and the ghost of the spot where he eut down the wood for the canoe, 


Among the heathen a custom prevails that if they hate anyone they take 
from him a piece of the food he was eating, or a bit of his loin-cloth, or any piece 
of his near possessions, and put it in the ghost-house and curse the person whom 
they hate, and he dies outright. 


Concerning Sun and Rein, 


The heathen thinks a ghost makes the sun to shine and the rain. If it is 


continual sunshine and the yams are withering the people assemble together and 
contribute money, and string it to the man with whom the rain-ghost abides, and 
food also, and beseech him not to do the thing he was doing, That man will not 





wash his face for a loug time, he will not work lest he perspire and his body be 


wet, for he thinks that if his body be wet it will rain. Then this man, with whom 
the rain-ghost is, takes water and goes into the ghost-house and sprinkles it at the 
head of the ghost-post (duke), and if there are many ghost-posts in the house he 
pours water over them all that it may rain, 

Concerning White Foll:. 

Long ago our fathers thought thus about white folk: that they were spirits, 
When a ship came near they did not speak aloud, but very softly; they thought 
the people out in the ships would hear what they said about them, and anyone 
who had sores or was sick did not come down to the beach lest the white folk 
should see him and lay a spell upon him. 


Concerning Tajn. 

If people value anything they seek for a thing called Dado, It is not a ghost, 
but they think made (mana) isin it; they seek the man who guards it, for not 
every man possesses it. And they do thus: that man cuta off portions of four or 
six different trees and covers them with a thing called ngeklo (malete isin it. He 
cuts also from a different tree four branches, and covers that also with the other 
pieces which he has ent, and stands near the thing he makes fapy, and they think 
thus about it: no one can go near it or it will make his legs and knees weak and 
kill him. The heathen fear greatly because of this. If a coconut is made tapu 
no one likes even a dry leaf of it for a torch. 








- 
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Concerning Ourselves, 

We thought our ancestors came from various different islands. We at 
Te-Motu thought we came from Te Mami. We dwelt there, and becar se of the 
voleano we fled away ; but some of us are like men of quite a different country, 
and yet they are of our own family. The coconuts in our island belong to them, 
and we think that they came from away beyond Temotn; but others of us had 
arrived here first and the land belonged to these, and those others have only one 
small piece of land and the coconuts. 





Concerning an Old Man and Woman. 

That old woman was a meduka, and they thought that she was very wise, for 
a long while ago, when our ancestors were still heathen, she spake thus : “ Presently 
your children will hear of a new custom, and that custom will be better than our 
customns are now.” And now the custom of Jesus Christ has reached us, and we 
think this is that which the old woman spake of; and she eaid also, that when she 
died her spirit would go above. 

There are many stories about this old woman, but I do not know them well. 
The old man was like the old woman for he said,“In time to come many of 
the villages shall be desolate,” ‘ormerly the Santa Cruz folk were very many, 
and they built new villages. But those villages are all desolate and only 
the older ones are left. Beyond Vena (Carlisle Bay) were many Villages, but 
they are destroyed now; beyond Vena there is practically no population, 


Concerning Holy Stones. 

I know of two. One has been there for ages. When they plant yams they 
often offer on that stone, they take much food and money also, they chouse a long 
piece and wind it round the stone; then they eat. At harvest also they do this. 
The name of the stone is Kio (bird). The offering they make is a fowl, for they 
Jo not want the wild fowls to destroy the crops, therefore, they offer it on this stone 
as a sign to drive away the fowls. The other stone js like a big fruit, and four 
swiall ones are near it; they call it Afetabo, and they think that it came from Te 
Mami (the volcano), They take great care of stones which come from there and 
reverence them, 

Concerning Meduka. 

If anyone's child dies when still q baby, the father thinks that its spirit 
comes back to dwell with its father or mother, to help him to beeome rich and to 
give him malete. Therefore he takes another Medudn and walke ihout the island 
with him among the people, that all may know that he too has become a Afalwka. 
When he hears of anyone who is sick he visits him, and says that a ghost hay shot 
him; he takes a piece of wood, a tree that he chooses, and puts two or three little 
stones in it, and places the end of the tick on the place where the pain is. Then 
he takes it away and releases the Stones Which he hag put in the stick, and he says 


_———— 
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that these are the arrows of the ghost who has shot him. But these stones he 
himself put there. 
Reer Is.AnbDs. 
Concerning Lata and Sinole, 

This Lata was he who created this world and the things in it. He was very 
wise, The heathen pray to him, and offer to him pigs, and pray also to him for 
every fruit-bearing tree that it may bear fruit, Now Lata and Sinota had a 
dispute about a canoe. Sinota went into the bush to chop @ canoe, but he could 
not find a good tree for it, and when he had sought in vain, he took an axe and 
chopped Lata’s cance, and in the morning Lata’s canoe lay on the ground and was 
chopped in pieces. When Lata saw it he thought, “What has done this 7" Then 
he sat down and sang a song; and he looked again and saw that lis canoe was 
chopped with an axe, and that someone had chopped it; and when he had finished 
his song, the canoe came together again as if no one had chopped it. Then Sinota 
took his axe again, and went to seek Lata’s canoe, that he might destroy it 
utterly, but when he came to the place it was standing upright again as though 
no one had chopped it. Then he began to chop it again, and as he was chopping 
a chip sprang up and fell into his bag, and when he went back to the village 
the chip still remained in his bag. In the morning Lata arose and went again to 
the place, and he saw that the canoe was chopped again, and he sat down and sang 
4 song again, and as he sang the canoe desired to come together again but could 
not because the chip waa not there, but in Sinota’s bag. And while he sang 
Sinota heard the chip in his bag jumping about ; then he arose quickly and took his 
bag and axe and ran to Lata, and Lata said to him, “It was you who chopped the 
canoe.” He replied, “ Yea, it was T; why do you question me thus? It was not 
your canoe.” And Sinota said, “ Yes, it was mine.” And they two began to quarrel 
about it; and Lata said to him, “ Very well, you say it was yours, speak as [ do.” 
And Sinota tried, but was not able, Then Lata took his axe and chopped another 
canoe in the bush, and they brought food, a great quantity, to feed the people, that 
they might draw it down to the sea, And on the day appointed, the food for the 
people was ready, and they assembled together in the place where the canoe was, 
and they said that he had made the canoe heavy, for they fastened two ropes to it, 
very strong ones, to draw it down to the sea, but they were not able. Then Lata 
said to them, “ It is all one, don’t bother ; it shall stay here, and you go back to the 
village.” ‘Then Lata sat down and began to sing a song, and the canoe began to 
move of its own accord down to the village. But Sinota did not do this; he made 
ready food for the people, and they came and tied his canoe to two great ropes, and 
they drew his canoe into the village, and the people said he had no melee, Then 
they two made ready their canoes, and took them down to the sea, for Lata had 
deceived Sinota about the tying it together, Lata showed him the plant which we 
use for mats and said to him, “ You use this,” and Sinota thought Lata spoke the 
truth, Lata tied his canoe with coconut fibre, but over it he put the other 
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fibre, so Sinota thought that Lata had tied his canoe with mat fibre: he did not 
know of the coconut fibre beneath. Then when Lata reached the island, his food 
was finished in the canoe, all but one chestnut and it brought forth fruit, Then 
Lata threw out a rope, and a mouse followed the rope and brought a bag, and he 
ilrew in the bag, and water sprang out from the bag. So he reached the island. 


Concerning the Foleano Tinakula (Te Mami). 

This was the beginning of it, Tt was a man, and his mother bore him when 
he was already rather big; moreover he came into existence like a hot fire. His 
mother wove a loin cloth for him, but on the first day he wore it, it was burned 
up. And so it happened continually. Then his father and mother scolded him 
from morning till night. So he grew sulky, and he went away saying that he wus 
full grown now; but when he came to that place where he now is, his feet had 
become too short. So he stands there for ever. They say that the stones which 
go forth from the crater and fall into the sea, enter into it again and are thrown 
out again, and so it is continually, ‘This is the tradition at Nufiloli, but at the big 
island they say that it was once part of the big island beyond Neko, 


Al Tradition of Nukes. 

They went to dance at the time of sunset, and waited for darkness. And 
when it was dark they came to a cave where a woman lived alone with her little 
son; he was still a baby and he cried. And one man came to her and said,“ You 
stay here with the child, and I will go and wash its mato.” And it was raining 
heavily, with lightning and thunder, and when he went down he saw a Tongoa 
canoe. He caw men disembark, and it was low tide, and they were very tall, and 
they ate food. Then they sang a song," Loliglomanga ia ia tabuk lolimeange,” and 
When he had seen, he ran and told the woman, who was taking care of the haliy, 
about it, and she came down and saw for herself; and when she had seen she 
climbed up and cut eoconut leaves, very many, and dressed up as a ghost and said 
w him, “ Let us go into the ghost-house,” And they two went in, and she prayed 
to the ghost,“ Make them all come here into this house”: and she wentand sat near 
the door and took a conch shell with a sharp edge, and as she eat, one Tongoa man 
came in, and she struck him in the forehead, and she killed about four hundred 
thus, And the blood flowed on to the coconut leaf mate, and those who followed 
slipped in the blood and they called out, “ We Tongoa folk are all dead.” And 
When the others afar off heard, those near the cance embarked quickly and pulled 


up the anchor and went off, and some fled into the bush and dug a hole, and they 
lived there. And the hole is there still. | 


Concern ing Spirits, 
Our people think thus about spirits: they reverence a certain tree, and when 
it is dead they kill a pig, and after they have chopped it down they take coconut 
leaves and bind round it, and when they have put it into the club-house (Afadat) 


el 
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whoever knows a pattern carves it according to that pattern. And when they have 
carved it they blow a conch, showing that now there is malefe in it, and they put 
tnoney and food, for a sign that there is malete in it to shield them from sickness. 
And when they want to hold a dance they make a great feast, and portion out 
each club-house, and on that day the people are all gathered together for the dance. 
They have set the post up in its place in the ghost-house, They seek outa pig and 
food of different sorts and put it in one place, and when they see there is very much 
food they offer it first. They take a sago palm leaf and put it above the ghost-post 
(duke), and they put food at its hase and speak to it, and some beg for money and 
some for all kinds of food. And on the day when the dance ts ended, in the 
evening, they take a food bowl, and put leaves of that tree into it and water, and 
it remains there till daylight. And before dawn, while it is still dark, they all 
assemble, and that water is their sacred water for washing away their sicknesses 
from them. | 

Some say that the first spirit was“ Tangiteala"; he is a Taumako (Duff Island) 
spirit, and he is very powerful ; they make great feasts to him and pray to him, and 
if there is heavy rain or lightning or much thunder they say that he is sulky or that 
he is angry. And when a canoe drifts they pray to him for wind, and when they 
reach land they take a sucking pig and prepare food and go into the ghost-house 
and stand, and the caretaker comes and takes a green coconut and leaves of a tree, 
and splits the nut and sprinkles the milk on them, and that is holy water to them. 
No one ean take a bow and arrows before Taumako, for if he saw a bow and arrows 
he would shoot whoever so erred. ‘The man takes food and offers a portion and he 
takes others with him and they all go and offer, and after they have offered they 
give thanks. 


Concerning those who are dead. 

They think that they are still alive, but are in different form. They say that 
there are two divisions, ‘To one, a man goes when he dies and the rest put him in 
their midst and dance around him for ten days. Then they test him after their 
manner, If he is very strong they place a slab of wood over the mouth of a deep 
hole with water in it, and they tell him to stand upon it, then they tilt up the 
wood and he falls into the pit; and a big fish dwells in the pit and it eats him up, 
and when he has been devoured, they take a little of his blood and set it apart for 
five days and it turns into a man again and goes into the other division. Thus 
they think of the dead, 


Concerning a man who dies of an arrow wound. 

When an arrow kills anyone the ghosts come and wait for that man, and they 
take him with them and make him different, And those who are killed in battle 
are different from those who die of sickness, Those who die in battle turn into 
flying ghosts, and those who die of sickness do not, 
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Our thoughts about a great spirit called Thaumaka, who lives above the slay. 

When they offer to him they make ready food in the daytime. And just before 
dawn they go into the ghost-house, and after they have prayed they climb upa 
tree and blow a conch shell, and those who remain on the ground keep calling out, 
“ Tangaloa ito wo ia. ilo ito.” 


This concerning an abundance of food. 

When the fruit of trees that are eatable, such as bread-fruit, or ninas (nuts) is 
nearly ripe, about a month before the time that people eat it, they all go together 
into the bush. They must all go together for this “holy eating,” and when they 
return they all assemble in one place, and no one will be absent; they sit down and 
cook bread-fruit. While it is being cooked no one will eat beforehand, but they set 
it in order and cook it with reverence, and with the belief that the spirit has granted 
that food to them and they return thanks to him for it. When it is cooked a 
certain man takes a bread-fruit and climbs up a tree, and all the people stand on 
the ground and they all look up, and when he has reached the top they shout out, 
and when they have shouted they call out, “This is the bread-fruit of the whole 
land"; then he throws down the bread-fruit and they pick it up and shout out 
again and give thanks, for they think that the spirit who protects the fruit will 
hear, 

Their thoughts are thus also with regard to the yam, there is no difference, it 
is all the same; they think that a spirit gives them food, and the people assemble 
together and thank the spirit. In every island they think that there is a spirit 
presiding over food. In three islands, Utupua, Vanikoro, and Témami, they do 
not carve dukas (ghost-pusts) but they show reverence and believe that there is 
a presiding spirit, They build a “holy house,” but there is nothing in it, it stands 
empty, and if any sickness seize a man, and he does not die quickly, they take him 
in there that he may die quickly. And concerning things they greatly think about, 
such a8 charms and broken food, they think that there is malde in them, and that 
the spirit helps and gives melee through them; they think this when they kill a 
pig for an offering, and if not, that man will die, and they don't spit anywhere, and 
do not leave pieces of food lying about, 


A Story of a Certain Women, 

There was a certain woman who was enceinée and her kinsfolk made a great 
icast, for her nearest kinsman ulso said that he would make a great feast, and he 
came to the big island to Pevo, and he went to the place where she had not yet 
brought forth the child, and he stayed there for a long while; and this man had 
married one hundred wives. And when the child was grown up and a young ran, 
he was very handsome and he lived altogether in the club honge, Ip the night 
he went to work, but in the daytime he went back again into the club house and 
dwelt there, And go it was every night he worked in the garden of hia kinsman's 
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wives, but he did not work in the Iast one’s garden, And when the wind was 
favourable the kinsman returned and they told him that his kinsman had arrived. 
And he went down and took a mat and put it on his shoulder and went with it, 
and when his kinsman saw him, he said softly to himself,“ Whence is this great 
man,” and he began to be jealous of him and hate him, and he questioned the 
people,“ Who is this man?" and they say to him, “This is your kinsman.” But 
when he heard this, he was very angry, and he said to his wives," You go and 
work,” and he went with them, and began to question them, and he began with the 
first until he had questioned them all. And the son began to inquire,“ Who ts that 
working in the garden with my mother?” But they did not tell him, but they 
said, “It ig your kinsman.” And he made as though he would sail to another 
island, but he pretended only, and they prepared food for his voyage ; and when he 
came near the place he turned round and went northwards, and he did not eat any 
food at all nor did he drink, and his body weakened, and dizziness came over him 
and no one relieved him at the steer oar. He only held it until he was near the 
island, then he tacked and reached Nole. And he was very weak and lay on the 
beach and cried bitterly; and as he cried a tree said to him, “ Don't ery,” and he 
looked up but saw nothing, and so laid down again and cried again, and the tree 
spoke again, and he looked up but saw no one; but the tree said to him,-“ It was I 
who spoke to you, I this tree that you see”; and he went and sat down, at its bole, 
and it said, “ Break off one root,” and he did so. And he perceived a fire burning 
and he cooked food and ate. Then he slept all night in the track of the stars as 
they looked down upon him. And the stars came down and spoke to the tree, 
“Do you smell a man?” and it replied, “ You smell a man because you go to and 
fro always, but there is no man here.” Every night they came down to catch fish. 
One night the tree instructed him, “ To-day at midnight when they come down 
you follow them”; and he did so and followed them, and as they caught fish he 
took the fish, and when they came back they kept seeking for the fish, saying, 
“Where is the fish?” But he had gone back already to the tree; and he did so 
every night. And one night the tree said to the stars,“ My son is here, go and 
fish and take great care of him.” But they said to it,“ You are a fool, this is a 
man, and you have not told us,” and they took him and went, and when they came 
back they gave him fish, and when he had eaten he slept. And one night he 
besought them to fly away with him into the sky ; and they took him up into the 
sky and he dwelt there. And he saw when the wives (of his kinsman) were 
enceinfe; and, when they were hear the birth, he cut open their wombs and took 
out the babes and took them away, and taught them to gather together money 
for him, And he lived a long time there, and presently the stars said to lim, “ Do 
you wish to return to your country?” And he replied, “I wish it, but how can it 
be?” So they made a great raft, and put his property upon it, and let him down 
to hig - and the people rejoiced greatly. And hesatand waited for his kinsman 


who had driven him away, and when he saw him coming he shot him, and when 


he waa shot he died. 
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A Story anour “ Loyc-aco” ar TaumaKxo (Duff Island). 


Concerning a man whe ate human Hesh, and a very big pig. | 

They two ate human flesh and dwelt on the other side of the island ; and 
that man was called Tepkakhola, and that pig was called Ulaka. And they two 
ate men, until there was scarcely anyone left, only ten brothers and one woman 
still remained. Then they met together and said, let us build a canoe and flee 
away from here, and they worked till the canoe was finished ; then they mace 
ready the food. After that, in the evening, they began their journey, but their 
sister had a very big foot; and alas! for her, when she lifted up one foot the canoe 
turned over; then she tried with her first brother, but when she lifted up her foot 
the canoe sank, and so she tried with all her ten brothers, but it was so with them 
all. Then she said to them,“ Very well, it is all one, let those two devour me,” and 
they were very sorry for her, and they said to her,“ We will make a cave for you”; 
and they dug outa very big cave, and carried much food inte it, and very many 
coconuts into it, and placed slats of wood at its mouth, and when they had 
covered them over with earth, they sailed away and reached “ Metema” and dwelt 
there. But the woman lived altogether in the cave which her brothers had made 
for her. -And the slats at the mouth of the cave rotted. One day as she was 
sitting, two lizards came into the cave, one was chasing the other, and they two 
jumped down her throat, and she thought to herself, “ Why have these two lizards 
entered intome?" And so it was that in about a month's time she perceived 
that she was enceinte, and presently she bore twins, and she nourished her two 
children till they were grown up and were very strong. And while they were still 
children they asked their mother, “ Why ia it that we three live together in this 
cave?" And when they had become young men, one shot and pierced through 
the door, and they saw light for the first time. Then they spake together, “ What 
is this thing?” and their mother told them. Then they said to their mother, 
“Make ready coconut leaves for a torch,” and their mother did as they told her ; 
she took some and dried them in the sun; and when it was evening, she made 
them into a torch for fishing, and they two directed her to go to the place where 
the water springs forth from the rock, and that water is called “Tutu.” And she 
went, and while she was seeking it, Tepkakhola saw the fire afar off, and he said, 
“Who is this? I have sought in vain for p man, and who is this?” And he 
ran, and when he saw her coming, he drew near and met her near the shore, and 
eal, “Ts it you, ty friend 7” And ahe said, “Tt is 1 and he said, * Where do 
you live; I have not seen you?” And she said. “I live here.” And he gaid,“ Give 
me some fish,” and she gave him one bag full,and he came rather nearer and 
followed her, and when he had finished one bag, he Bald, “Give me more, and if 
not, T will eat your sons,” and she gave him another bag; and he came near the 
= se her twa sons were; and they had made a crosstick, and she had taken 
: : mee ee We ows forth from the rock. As the woman 
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drew near the place she drew forth the rib, and he said, “Give me that fish,” and 
she said, “It is my sons’ food," and he said, “Give ‘it to me.” and she said, * There 
is only one fish, and I want it very much for my two eons,” and he said, “Give it 
to me,” and she said, “I will pnt it into your mouth,” and when he opened his 
mouth wide, she thrust the “midrib” down his throat, and sang a song, and it 
stuck in his throat, and so it was that he cried out,“ My sister, I am dying,” and 
her two sons came upon him suddenly, and shot him, and he died. And they 
three dwelt in peace. And the two sons used to go shooting fish, and their mother 
said to them: * When you are fishing, don't go far away, lest that evil thing see 
you.” And they went and climbed a tree, and shouted out,“ Ulaka! Ulaka!” Anil 
he heard afar off and ran, and as he ran, his tail struck the trees, and ib broke 
them off short; and they two kept quiet, and when they saw him they were afraid, 
and he went away; then they climbed down. And one day they made many 
spears, and climbed into another tree and called out again “ Ulaka} Ulaka!” And 
he ran, and they kept quiet, and he came and found some coconuts, and he ate 
them, and his countenance was very terrible, and when he had eaten he lay down ; 
and when they saw that he was gorged, they came down and speared him. And 
they had put spears ready in the path, and as he fled, one on the one side of the 
road, and the other on the other side stood ready, and he turned to one to gore 
him, and the other speared him, then he turned again to that one, and the other 
speared him, and they kept on doing this till they reached the beach, and he died 
there. 


NOTES ON SOME ANCIENT OHILIAN SKULLS, AND OTHER 
REMAINS, 


By I. E. Latcuam, Local Correspondent of the Anthropological Institute for Chile. 
(Wirn Puares XV—XVL] 


Ix his Jowrnal of the Voijage of the “ Beagle," Darwin briefly describes the 
terrace formation of the district round Coquimbo Bay. Being located in the 
neighbourhood during the past few years, I thought it a favourable opportunity of 
making a more detailed study of the district than could be attempted in a few 
days’ stay. The results of this study, geological and otherwise, I hope to publish 
shortly. 

Meanwhile some of the results may be of interest to anthropological students 
and may help to throw a light upon the disputed question of the aboriginal 
inhabitants of this part of the continent. 

One of the first things that attracted my attention was the frequent 
recurrence of irregular shaped mounds along the terrace edges, or ancient high- 
water marks, At first I supposed that these were piles of drifted sand, such as are 
in the course of formation along the actual coast line, but a closer examination 
showed that, while in many cases this was so, others were formed almost entirely 
of shells. It then occurred to me that these might owe their origin to human 
agency, and have been formed in the same manner as the shell mounds of the 
Baltic and other coasts. In such a case they would probably contain other 
remains, perhaps even human relics. 

After a careful search, I found my surmise correct, Embedded among the 
shells and sand, were the bones of numerous animals and birds, some of which are 
not now found in this district. Occasionally I came upon instruments of stone, 
shell, or bone, also fragments of pottery, and, in several cases, portions of human 
. skeletons, but in such a weather-worn, broken condition that I could not form an 
opinion respecting the race they represented. ‘The skulls invariably crumbled 
away on touch, and even the teeth were so brittle that they would seldom stand 
the least pressure. This was doubtless owing to the porous nature of the soil, and 
the action of the moisture and acids. Only on one ovcasion did I obtain a skull in 
such condition as souks render even a superficial study possible, and then only 
after carefully piecing and cementing the different fragments. 

Not far from Coquimbo, on the upper level of the terrace séries, are a number 
Speirs roe as, im calcareous Bone, much used for filters and 

at; Sree ¥ accident I heard that human renaing were 
eccasionally found there by the workmen. I repaired to the spot, and on 
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questioning the men, they admitted that they did, from time to time, come across 
such remains in the deposit immediately above the stone, and that they were 
generally in a good state of preservation. They invariably buried them again 
under the increasing piles of débris. 

Having obtained this information, I set methodically to work on a portion 
of the ground entirely undisturbed, After three days’ work I had the good 
fortune to find an almost entire male skeleton, in so good a state of preservation, 
and so little weathered, that it seemed to have been interred only a few years 
BINCe, 

On a subsequent occasion I was able to recover three other partial skeletons, 
all of them wanting their lower extremities. This was caused by a curious 
coincidence. The three interments had been made in a row, the axis of which ran 
from north to south. The space between each separate grave was about 3 feet, 
the heads all pointing in the direction of the rising sun. On uncovering the 
rock for a new quarry, the workmen had ran their base-line exactly through the 
centre of the line of graves, cutting the skeletons in two, and carrying off in the 
rubbish the lower extremities, leaving intact the upper portions, 

At first I thought that this was a burial place of recent date, and might 
be referred to one of the numerous skirmishes that took place in the 
neighbourhood during the revolutions of 1851 and 1859. But the testimony 
of the owners of the quarries, a closer study of the remains themselves, and an 
examination of the soil from which they were taken, convinced me that they 
were of considerable antiquity. This probability was strengthened by the number 
of stone objects found buried with the remains, some of them showing no small . 
degree of skill in their manufacture. 

A few daya later I was lucky enongh to come across another grave, containing 
in this case a group of three skeletons, an adult female, and two children, one. 
quite an infant; also several interesting stone objects, among others two mullers 
of a peculiar pattern ; a square stone, evidently used as a mortar, and some stone 
ornaments (Plate XVI), 

A close examination of the ground satisfied me that it had not been disturbed 
for hundreds, perhaps for thousands, of years. 

The remains I have mentioned were found at an average depth of 4 feet, 
9 inches, and the result of my observations inclines me to the belief that, since the 
date of their burial, the whole level has been under the sea, and has afterwards 
been upheaved ; the present height above the sea-level being over two hundred feet. 

My reasons for this conclusion are as follows :—The skeletons are found in all 
instances in a layer of black deposit mixed with shells, which lies immediately 
upon the caleareous stone (composed, by the way, of minute particles of sand, 
broken shells, and fine fragments of stone, compressed into a solid mass), ‘his 
black soil is still deposited in the southern part of Coquimbo Bay, where there ts 
little current, and is quite distinct from the other deposits of the bay. The shells 
most abundant in it are; concholeps, fisurella, chitonm, patellar, and lapas. 
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Above this llock deposit there is a layer of caleareous compound of a 
yellowish-white colour, from 14 to 16 inches in thickness, This produces a very 
good quick-lime, and has led to the establishment of limekilna in the neighbour- 
hood, On the top of this again is a bed of sand, with a light topping of gravelly 
mould. This, too, is full of shells. 

Here then we have three layers of different colours and conditions. On 
removing the skeletons, I was most particular to notice in each case if these three 
layers were intact, finding that in every instance they were so; a clear proof that 
the burials had taken place before the deposition of the upper two layers; as in a 
contrary case, all three would have become mixed, on refilling the excavationa. 

T have been able to form no estimate as to the probable date of these burials, 
as the whole country shows such multiple signs of a vast series of submersions and 
upheavals that speculation would be vain, 

The remains mentioned were so encrusted with the black deposit spoken of, 
that it was only with great difficulty I could remove it. All these remains have 
suffered remarkably little from weathering, and in most cases have lost little 
of their organic substances, being in these respects quite the reverse to those 
found in the sand-hills and shell mounds, This is doubtless owing to the tight 
packing and extremely fine nature of the deposit in which they were embedded, 
Which is almost impervious to filtering. As an example of this, I subsequently 
noticed that in uncovered parts, after three days’ heavy rain, the moisture had only 
penetrated to the depth of two or three inches, and that in the parts where it had 
heen most upturned and so become loosened, 


PARTICULAR DESCRIPTION OF THE SKELETONS. 

Siull A (Plate XV.)\—This skull is of medium capacity (mesocephalic), 
1450 cc. It is also mesozygous, mesognathous and mesaticephalic, Compared 
with the others of the series, it would seem to denote a cross with a race having 
different characteristics, 

The sutures are open and simple; there is a small wormian bone in the 
lambidoidal suture near the right asterion, 

The frontal is well developed, through the forehead is narrow in the 
superorbital region. The glabella and the superciliary ridges are not noticeable, 
forming one smooth contour; but the frontal eminences are prominent, miving a 
high appearance to the forehead, The general aspect of the face is one of flatness, 
and presents characteristics that have not before come under my notice. The 
nasal notch is completely wanting, a fact which probably accounts for the high 
naso-malar index. The nasal bones continue in a line with the forehead, while the 
bidacrye breadth is only 19 mm.: the dacryons being only slightly behind the 
external surface of the bi-nasal suture. This makes the outer edge of the orbits 
“ppear to recede, and gives an internal bi-orbital arc of 98 mm., while the chord 
is only 88 mm, infusing a prosopic element (111-3) to what is essentially a 

platyopic face, | 
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The orbits themselves are rectangular and mesoseme, the superorbital notches 
pronounced ; as is the ease with all the foramina, 

The maxillaries are short, broad, and remarkable for the very slight 
concavities below the malars. This helps to give the face its appearance of 
flatness. The apertura pyriformis is extremely narrow, and the nose highly 
leptorhine (392), The distance from the nasal spine to the alveolar process ts 
very short; the palate is parabolic, with a staphylinic index of 95:3. This again is 
a point which has not before come under my notice, especially in Chilian skulls, 
whether Indian or otherwise. The internal palatine breadth, 46 mm., is much 
above the average, while the internal length, 48 mm., is less than customary. 

The teeth, which are all present, are worn down in a remarkable way; far 
more 80 than I have ever seen before, even among the lowest savages (Fuegians 
and Qcas). In this skull especially, they barely protrude—incisors, canines and 
molars alike—four millimetres from the alveolar processes, and are quite separate 
infer se; the spaces between the molars being about 1 mm. and between the 
incisors about 2mm. The superior molars especially are worn to 4 sharp exterior 
edge, being for the most part in a healthy condition, but in a few mstances 
earions, 

The mandible is strong and the chin square. There are indications that. the 
musoular attachments have been extremely powerful. The inclination of the 
ascending ramus—narrow in all the skulls of the series—is about 100°. 

Viewed in norma lateralis, one notices a flattening of the roof, beginning 
slightly before the bregma, and continuing for 60 mm, along the savittal suture ; 
on either side of which there is a slight concavity. The squamose suture is almost 
horizontal, and is very low, rising in no part more than 30 mm. above the 
eyyometa. These latter, and also the malars, are massive, though not so solid as in 
skulls Band D. The temporal crest is not visible, but the post-zygomatic is very 
prominent. The parietal eminences are conspicuous, and curiously enough both 
are seriously damaged. On one side there is a star-shaped fracture which extends 
in every direction to the sutures, and was possibly the cause of death ; although it 
may have been post-mortem. On the other side there is a deep indentation, 
25 mm, in length and 5 mm. in depth, but the bone is not fractured or perforated, 
and it may have been caused in youth, while the bone was still in a plastic condition, 

The skull rests on the occipital condyles, which are full and massive; the 
mastoids being only slightly developed, but the digastric grooves are wide anil deep. 

On the whole this skull is the best developed of the series, the face being 
weak, but denoting a degree of intelligence wanting in the others. The frontal 
region is extremely full in the apheno-frontal portion, bulgimg along the whole 
temporal crest, The roof of the skull is flattened, as is also the posterior surface, 
between the parietal eminences, rounding off in the occipital region. 

Shull B (Plate XV.)—This skull is of a far ruder type than A, with a much 
smaller cranial capacity (1360 cc.) It is also more dolichocephalic and more 
hypsicephalic, The bones are strong and massive, and the sutures very simple. 
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In norma verticalis it is ovoid in form, phenozygous in a high degree, and 
markedly prognathous, especially in the subnasal region. The parietal eminences 
are prominent, as are also the frontal; these latter being fused, which cause the 
forehead to bulge somewhat in the centre. The strongly marked superciliary 
ridges are distinctly discernible from above. 

The greatest breadth is at the parietal protuberances, the skull sloping 
gradually from these points to the mastoids. The sides are very much flattened, 
presenting two surfaces; one anterior to, and the other poslerior to and below, the 
parietal eminences. 

In norma lateralis the reat prognathism and the massive nature of the jaws 
and malars immediately attract attention. The forehead is receding, and the 
whole sagittal curve, from the metopic point to the inion, forms a single elliptic are, 
without any flattening at the bregma, or at the post-bregmatic portion of the 
skull. 

The syyemeta are strong and the post-zygomatic ridges distinct, with 
indications of remarkably developed muscular attachments, The temporal crest 
is also prominent but very irregular in outline, rising obliquely to a pomt 
vertically above the meatus audilorivs, whence it falls to the parietal eminence. 
The mastoida are insignificant, but the mastoid foramina are unusually well 
marked; as are all the foramina of this series, 

The digastric grooves are deep and broad, and the occipito-mastoidal sutures 
form parallel grooves of considerable size, The occipital condyles are slight, but 
pointed and projecting. 

The palate is elliptical in shape, with a staphylinic index of 80-1. 

In norma Jaciclis, what strikes one at once is the negro type of the face, with tts 
massive jaws, prominent malars, and overhanging glabella and superciliary ridges. 

The face is mesopie and leptoprosopic, but has a broad appearance owing to 
the fulness of the malars, 

The bidacrye distance is rather more than is usual in American skulls, The 
nigal hones are entirely different in formation to those in A; the bridge being 
depressed, but the lower part of these bones much wider than at the nasion. The 
apertura pyriformis, instead of presenting sharp angles, is rounded at the corners 
and slightly truncated ; the nasal spine is prominent, 

The orbits are squarish, and the bony rim massive, and, what is peculiar, have 
two superorbital notches. 

There is considerable facial and aub-nasal proguathism, the upper jaw pro- 
jecting greatly. Most of the teeth are wanting; their loss being post-mortem. 
The alveolar processes show that they were protruding. The few molars left are 

much worn down, but not to the same degree as in A. 

Z The lower Jaw 15 strong and heavy; the chin square and full, fairly high 
symphysis, and moderately deep sigmoid notch. The thickness of this mandible 
is unusual, being 18 mm., both at the point of the chin and at the Sbccigal sanla® 
The angle of the narrow ascending ramue ia elichale | es aren eee 

& Munus is slightly everted, 
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The occipital bone is small but prominent, and very massive at the inion; the 
thickness at this point being 13mm. The asterions are well mside the occipital 
plane, both the mastoids and the squame being visible in norma oceipitalis. 

The left facial portion of the skull has been burnt; the zygoma and coronoid 
being completely carbonized. 

The frontal is deeply scarred on both sides, but whether this is the result of 
wounds, or a pathological condition, | have not been able to decide. The sears, of 
which there are several, are from two to six em, long and about one mm. in 
depth; one of them is bifurcated. Possibly they may only indicate a constricted 
superorbital nervous system, such ss occurs in some South African races; but 
similar cases have not before come under my notice in South American crania. 

Skull CL—The most conspicuous feature of this skull is its diminutive size. 
Its capacity is only 1080 ¢.c. (measured approximately with No. 8 shot). I say 
approximately, as the whole left temporal bone is wanting, and to measure the 
cubic contents I had to substitute one of wax. 

In general appearance this skull resembles A, the flatness of the face being 
due to the same reasons, that is, to the continuity of the naso-frontal line, the 
fulness of the maxillaries and the prominence of the canine alveolars, thus 
flattening the whole anterior part of the alveolar process. The face does not look 
as broad as it otherwise would, owing to the want of the left zygoma; the right 
being very salient, Its general conditions are: slightly microseme, leptorhine, 
very platyopic, and leptoprosopic. 

The forehead is narrow and low, receding abruptly from the metopic point, 
but is full im the sphend-frontal region asin A, The infra-orbital suture is plainly 
marked in this and in other skulls of the series. 

The orbits are rectangular, and here again, as in Bi, the double superorbital 
notch is seen, The bones of the nose are straight and marrow, and the sub-nasal 
portion of the face extremely short and prognathous. 

Seen from above, the skull is elliptic, and phwnozygous in a high degree, the 
sutures open and simple. 

This skull, like B, is scored in the frontal region, but it is difficult to say 
whether this is accidental or pathological. 

In norma lateralis it presents some features worthy of note. The bulging 
of the lower portions of the parietals and of the squamose portions of the 
temporals ig very pronounced; as is also the arching of the zypewele. The 
temporal crest is not noticeable except in the frontal, The upper portion of the 
coronal suture is depressed, which causes a corresponding bulging, anterior and 
posterior to the bregma. The frontal also bulges over the central line; but 
flattens away over each orbit. The parietal eminences cannot precisely be 
designated, owing to the rounding curves of this part. Different from the other 
skulls, the maximum breadth is not found in the bi-parietal diameter, but in the 
temporal region, 20 mm. below the squamose edge. 

The skull is not symmetrical, one parietal being higher than the other, while 
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the right side of the occipital protrudes 10 mm. more than the left, Below the 
inion there are two deep impressions, where the recto-major musclea were 
inserted. The mastoids are small and pointed, the digastric grooves very wide, 
and the condyles insignificant. The palate is U-shaped, long and narrow; the 
teeth worn even more than in A, forming a sharp cutting edge on the outside, 
and worn down to the alveolars on the inside, The lower jaw is wanting, but 
must have been narrow and pointed. 

This skull is the most chamecephalic of the whole series, although it is well 
Within the limits of orthocephaly, with an index of 71°2, 

As I have already mentioned, the skeleton to which this skull belonged was 
found buried together with the skeletons of two children, one of an infant, and the 
other evidently not more than four years old. But these bones were in such a 
fragmentary condition that it was impossible to take any measurements, or even 
to make any detailed study. 

Shull JD (Plate XV)—On examining this skull, the theory of the American 
anthropologists, as to the probability of the primitive inhabitants of this continent 
having been of the Eskimo type, immediately occurred to me. Here we have 
many of its peculiarities reproduced, although in some cases slightly modified. 
The Fegians, also, if one allows for distance and altered circumstances, are in 
many respects very similar. 

In this skull we have the tlolichocephaly (75°68), the marked scaphoid 
character without any sign of synostosis, the infra-orbital suture, the massive 
nature of the body of the mandible, the wide palate and worn teeth, the flat 
face with its prominent malars, the considerable sub-nasal prognathism, the 
prominence of the chin, the relatively narrow apertira pyriformis of the nose, 
and the small size of the mastoids and condyles; all in aceordance with the 
cranial charaoteristics of the Eskimo, 

The sutures are all well defined, but aimple, the bones thick and very heavy, 

All the protuberances and foramina are strongly marked. 

In nerma verticalis this skull has the shape of a truncated cone with a 
tuunded base. It is slightly phienozygous and highly proguathous, ‘The parietal 
eullnences are very prominent and the frontal protuberances well indicated. As 
in C there is a slight depression at the b an 

_ ‘Tn norma occipitalis the skull is pentagonal in outline; the roof being 
sharply pointed and the sides vertical. The mastoids are larger and the digastric 
grooves shallower than in any of the other skulls The oevipital and the 


posterior i portions of the parietal and temporal bones are asymmetrical, there being 
“a considerable bulging on the left side of the lambda, especially in the vicinity 
of the mastoid. The skull is serocephalic, the breadth-height index being 102-9. 
In norma fateralis the forehead is seen to be full and rather high. The 
eine? eee pnetitay sane are insignificant. The sagittal curve rises to @ 
nigh ai Fegmia, roundi xla; there being a faint post-bregmatic 
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Owing to the protrusion of the temporal sgvame, and the flattening of the 
zygomata, the temporal fossa are better filled than in any other of these skulls, 
although the sphenoids are deeply grooved. 

Viewed in this norma, three planes present themselves. One falling from the 
sagittal suture to the temporal crest: the second from the temporal crest to the 
zygomata; and the third including the lower posterior part of the parietals ; 
behind the line running from the meatus auditorivs to the parietal eminences, 
which latter are strongly marked. There is also a considerable flattening from the 
obelion to the imion. 

In norma facialis the fulness of the maxillaries, spoken of in the other skulls, 
is still a prominent feature, The face is leptoprosopic and verges on platyopy, 
with a naso-malar index of 108°6. 

A point worthy of note is that in all the male skulls of the series the orbital 
measurements are identical. 

The nasal foase are of the true pyriform shape, and the index places the skull 
in the mesorhine group. As I have remarked in the case of other skulls of the 
series, the infra-orbital suture is very apparent, and seems to persist till old age 
without obliteration. The bidacrye distance is small. The frontal is very narrow, 
allowing the whole side of the skull to the parietal eminences to be seen. The 
palate is parabolic and unusually high (17 mm. from the centre of the palatine 
torus to the alveolar plane), The teeth are amall, rather worn down, but all sound. 
The chin is prominent, but the sigmoid notch is not very deep owing to the vertical 
setting of the inferior incisors; those of the upper jaw meeting them obliquely, 
thus causing great sub-nasal prognathism. 

The mandible, though strong, is not so massive as in A and B; the ascending 
ramus being small and the condyles slight. 

The molars present a considerable inward obliquity, owing to which the 
exterior edge is much more worn than the interior. The epophysis gent are very 
protuberant, with the digastric notch well formed. | 

The foramen magnum is pyriform and asymmetric; the condyles insignificant, 
and the jugular apophysis extremely small. The rugged surface of the lower 
portion of the occipital denotes that the neck muscles must have been very 
powerful, 

Skull E—This skull is very similar in general outline to D, having many 
points in common with the rest of the series, and also some special characteristics 
of its own. 

In respect to the age of the individual, it belonged undoubtedly to the oldest 
Inember of the group. The sutures, especially the coronal, are partially synostosed, 
The forehead is low but not retreating, and the parietals rise to a peak about 
4 centimetres behind the bregma. The skull is scaphoid, but not so much as D, 
lolichocephalie (716) and phienozygous, with a marked sub-nasal prognathism. 

It is not in such perfect condition as the others of the series, the right parietal 
being badly damaged. 
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Viewed in norma verticalis it is ovoid in form, with a capsular occiput. All 
the eminences are prominent, the glabella especially being strongly marked. 

In norma lateralis the development of the temporal crest at once fixes the 
attention. It is so strongly marked in the frontal region as to cause a depression 
immediately above it. In the parietals this ridge is duplicated, leaving a slight but 
well-marked furrow between the two branches. The flattened planes noticed in D 
are here reproduced, but the occiput is much more protruding. | 

In norma facialis, the flat features, the narrow forehead, the continuous 
fronto-nasal line, the prominent canines and the double superorbital notch are all 
in accordance with others of the same group, although the wider malar diameter 
aml the broad short nose (nasal index 56°53) indicate individual variation. 

Although the majority of the sutures are obliterated, the infra-orbital suture is 
still distinctly marked. Another significant fact is that the orbital measurements 
are exactly identical with those of the other male skulls of the serivs, Is this a 
racial distinction or a mere comcidence ? 

The malar orifice is double on both sides, there being w space of about 
10 millimetres between the ducts. 

The general characters of the face are chammeprosopic, platyopic, mesoseme, 
and platyrhinie, | 

The lower mandible is broken in hyo, ond is much weathered. All the 
incisors are present, but are worn down to the alveolar borders, while the molars, 
with one exception, were lost previous to death. The ascending ramus forms a 
much more obtuse angle than in any of the other mandibles, undoubtedly owing 
to the age of the individual. The bicondylic breadth is unnsually great (128 mm. 
exterior measurement). 

The palate is U-shaped and elongated, and the upper teeth all wanting with 
the exception of three incisors, worn down to the alveolar. The foramen magnum 
is asymmetrical and rhomboidal in form, and the condyles larger than naual. 

Shull No. 1.—From shell mounds. This skull is only fragmentary but in 
general outline quite different from those already deseribed. From its size it would 
appear to be that of a child, and the thinness of the bonea seemns to point to the 
same deduction. It is mesaticephalic in form, with an index of 80-0, with narrow 
sloping forehead, and gently rounded roof The parietal protuberances are barely 
ong fs and the greatest diameter is found below and slightly to the front of 
them. © 

As only the frontal, parietals and © portion of the occipital are present it is 
not easy to make a comparison, but I should have no hesitation in saying that it 
belonged to a type distinct from the Series lettered alphabetically, | 
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Other Objects Found, 

Two mullers of peculiar form, shaped for the hand to grasp, and indicating 
considerable use. (Plate XVI, Figs. 1 and 2) 

One flat stone with scalloped sides, much worn in the centre and evidently 
used asa mortar. (Plate XVI, Fig. 3.) 

A flat thin stone, probably nsed as an amulet or ornament, (Plate XVI, Fig. 
4.) This stone is highly polished and is of a kind of yellowish-white marble, It 
has been perforated at one end by three small holes, which, by the constant friction 
of the suspending cord, have become greatly elongated ; so much so that one has 
been cut right out and a second bored beneath it. It indicates long use and 
may possibly have been a family relic. This stone was found with the mullers 
and mortar, buried with the female skeleton, 

Vor. XXXIV. 5 
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A smooth thin axe-head, highly polished, and broken at its upper extremity. 
(Plate XVI, Fig. 5.) 

A fiint spear-head (Plate XVI, Fig. 8), roughly chipped, both extremities 
broken, | 

A polished axe-head. (Plate XVI, Fig. 7.) This has a slight groove round 
the narrow end, evidently where a cord has been used to fasten it to a haft. 

A broken flint instrument, rudely chipped, which may have been a leaf-shaped 
spear-hend. (Plate XVI, Fig. 6.) 

A broken stone ring, much worn, probably used as a weight for nets 
(Plate XVI, Fig. 9.) 

A stone ball, probably used for the same purpose. (Plate XVI, Fig. 10.) 

Several fragments of coarse pottery were also found. These were made of 
black clay mixed with fine white sand. They bear no mark of scoring or 
decoration, and are of the rudest description, 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 


It will be as well here to recapitulate the distinctive characteristics of this ° 
series of skulls, These consist of the remarkable thickness and weight of the 
skulls, especially in the malar and occipital regions; the general flatness of the 
face ; the continuons fronto-nasal line; the coincidence of the orbital measurements ; 
the great width of the palate and worn condition of the teeth; the flattened surfaces 
of the walls and roof of the skulls; the tendency to acaphocephaly ; the persistent 
infra-orbital suture; the donble superorbital notch, and the prominence of the 
canines. 

Their general dimensions place them among the sub-dolichocephalic group ot 
races, their cephalic index being just a trifle over 76, although one (A) reaches 792. 

The general type is quite distinct (even to a casual observer) from that of any 
other Chilian race which | have examined, including that of the natives of the time 
of the Spanish conqnest. 

In Chilian and Araucanian skulls the greatest transverse diameter is, in the 
great majority of cases, found immediately above the squamose edges of the 
temporals, while the parietal protuberances are rounded and not very prominent. 
With the skulls in question, on the other hand, the greatest width occurs exactly 
between the parietal prominences, while they narrow away considerably towards 
the temporals. 

The roof of the skull is also far less symmetrical than in the Chilian and 
Araucanian, owing to the flattening of the parietals, both above and below the 
temporal crest, which give them a ataphocephalic tendency. 

The prognathism of these skulls is very marked, especially sub-nasally, The 
angle ranges from 71° to 72°, about that of the Eskimo. 

| The frontal if high but narrow, quite distinct from the Araneanian skulls, in 
which it 1s broad but depressed, The frontal diameter (minimum) is lees in this 
race than in any other, the mean diameter of the five skulls being 91 mr. n th 
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The general appearance of the face is one of extreme flatness, This is caused 
Principally by the continuity of the fronto-nasal line (there being no notch below 
the glabella, the nose continuing in a line with the forehead) and the fulness of the 

The orbital index is high, and in four of the five skulls under study was exactly 
the same. The nasal index is low, while the zygomatic diameter is less than that 
of any other Indian race found in Chile. 

Another peculiarity found in all the skulle is the great palato-maxillary 
‘liameter, the average (external) being 66 mm. The teeth in all of them are worn 
down in a most extraordinary way, not only the molars tut even the incisors, In 
two of the skulls these latter only protrude from the alveolar processes about 4 or 
5 mm., and are quite separated one from the other, the space between each being 
from 2 to 3 mm. Teeth and molars alike are worn toa sharp exterior edge and 
present a concave surface. 

A point of especial importance is the persistent infra-orbital suture, which 
continues even in old age, as evidenced by skull E. This together with the double 
superorbital notch is a distinctive feature in all the skulls of the series, and is 
common among the Fuegians and Eskimo, 

The capacity of the skulls is very low, giving an average of only 1,305 c.c. 
One of them, a female, only reached 1,080 ¢.c., although it does not show any signs 
of being abnormal, 

The bones of the body seem to indicate that this race was of low stature, and 
slightly built. "The average length of radius of the four male skeletons 1s only 23-5 
cm., and, calculating this bone by Humplirey’s table at 14:15 per cent, of the total 
length of the skeleton, would give an average height of 165°7 em. or 5 feet 41 inches 
more or lesa, The female skeleton, on the other hand, only measured a little over 
150 om. or 4 feet 114 inches, 

The state of civilization to which this race had attained seems to have been 
very low. They were evidently in the transition stone age, as the instruments 
found are some rudely chipped and some fairly polished. No sign of metal was 
found, but fragmenta of rude pottery, without any attempt at decoration, were 
iumerous, 

It is probable that their principal food was shellfish ; but they also ground roots 
or berries, as is shown from the worn state of the rude stone mortar. They also 
had some means of catching or killing wild-fowl, as the bones of such are abundant, 

Their mode of burial would seem to indicate that the sun had an important 
place in their religions ideas, and a belief in a future state is suggested by their 
burying arms and household utensils with their dead. It is also probable that they 
indulged in personal decoration, as the pierced stone (Plate AVI, Fig. 4), anda 
iumber of perforated shells of small size, have evidently been used as ornaments. 

Who were these people? Whenee did they come? Whither have they gone? 
These are questions that with the scanty data set forth I cannot venture to answer ; 
but I would ¢all the attention of anthropologists to several points which, while 

s 2 
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common among the Fuegians and Eskimo, are persistent in the remains here 
presented. 

Before making a more detailed comparison of these races it would be as well 
to mention that most text-books rather exaggerate the peculiarities of the Eskimo. 
Thus it is generally stated that they are extremely dolichocephalic (index from 71 
to 72). We shall see by tables here given that the race is more probably anb- 
dolichocephalic with an index of more than 75, although there are many 
individuals who fall much below this. 

The same remarks apply to the nasal index. While still very leptorhine, they 
aré not so to such a degree as is commonly supposed, the average index being 
probably above +4. 

Again, we are frequently informed that they have the yellow complexion 0 
the Asiatic. This may be so where some intermixture has taken place with 
Mongolic tribes, but as a racial characteristic it is doubtful, as many well-known 
writers, who have made personal observations, decide otherwise. Hayes describes 
them as greyish brown ; Holm and Pinart say they are of a light bronze colour; 
and John Murdoch speaks of their complexion as a dark brunette, often with a 
good deal of colour in the cheeks. 

Cephalic Index.—TI give here various lists of Eskimo skulls, indicating at the 
same time their provenance, 


21 skullsfrom Greenland —... a 717 (Broca) 


4. 2 is so - 713 (Davis). 
614, 7 Ss a =i 768 (Deniker). 
+ re Vl4 (Turner). 


2 = . eee ee 
6 ,  » Hndson's Bay... «... 751 (Davis). 
iF Me . ae _ 772 (Tocher). 


ar » Labrador ai aus T41 (Virchow). 
at : awe) TO) (Deniker). 
iO? 4 -. a. ee 718 (Duckworth). 
19, ~ =i i = TLS rs 

6 , » Alaska... 7c e 753 (Davis). 

. sa es os ye 748 (Deniker). 
101, — ia i 7137 (Bessels), 


Average of 880 skulls ... ne oe Ot 


It is probable that many of the skulls contained in this list have been quoted 
more than once by writers who have included the results of other studies in their 
own tables. 

Comparing the average index of the 880 skulls with that of the five Chilian, 
we find a near resemblance (76-1—76-5}, 

Altitudinal Index—Another peculiarity of the Eskimo is the great height of 
the skull. French anthropologists chiefly employ the length-height index to 
express this quality ; the Gernnns prefer the breadth-height. There is much to be 
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said against both methods, and we agree with Broca that the mixed-height index is 
that which gives the best idea of this characteristic. 











Length-eight Breadth-height.| Mixed-height. 
13 Exkimo met saree 73°1 = — Broca. 
5. Eskimo oT ae ee 740 103 0 BA“ Virchow. 


§ Chiliaus ce ee 7o°1 1Ol 7 RR 


These indices show the similarity of the two in this respect, and also 
place them as a unique group at the head of the hypsicephalic and acrocephalic 
peoples. 

Frontal Measurements—The proportions and shape of the frontal region in 
the two races are also very similar, as shown below. 

15 Eskimo (Broca) ... are ae e, 94-1 
BiQhilians 2.00 wz sas glia Cesc, aco 
Stephante Index :— 
10 Eskimo (Cambridge Museum) ... «... 812 
7 ,  €Duckworth) a ir asi 80-9 
5 Chiliana ... we = =T. aap 6rs 
Orbital Index —The same resemblance oceurs in this index -— 
8 Eskimo (Duckworth) ~... «+ one §=©=— FD 
10 ,, (Cambridge Museum) ... ... 380 
; RICHER su. 0 neers we 87 

Nasal Index.—Here we note a more considerable difference, the Eskimo being 
highly leptorhine and the Chilians mesorhine, although the index in one case was 
little more than 39. 


{éBalimo Gives) ie wees (sD 
16S, «Cf (Duckworth) .. 0 «es BS 


4 ‘ as ba. rie =r At) 
10 a (Cambridge Museum) er Per 453 
Average x oe Lee 


BOhilians a ce «: ss se $88 


Facial Index—To give a more exact idea of the facial proportions, we will 
append both Broca's and Kollmann’s indices. Here we note a singular discrepancy. 
In the latter index we find that there is more or less coincidence between the two 
mecs, While inthe former the difference is very marked. 
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Kollmann’s Index :-— 
18 Eskimo (Duckworth) ... a ae O18 
10 , (Cambridge Museum) ... we =| OES 
fogs) OCR OS) 7. i Wf “a 61°39 
5 Chilians cov Ce 524 
Broea’s Indes :-— 
13 Eskimo (Broca) 3.00 sce eee TBE 
5 Chilians ... =a #8 ae ea ie | 


It is difficult tosay whence this difference arises, as neither the ophryo-alveolar 
length nor the bi-zygomatie breadth are given in Broca’s list. 
Naso-malar Index.—Very little difference is noted in this index; the slightly 
higher figure in the Chilians being dne to the flattened nasal skeleton. 7 
18 Eskimo (Duckworth) ... ....  ««. © 107*0 (men). 
Sn r ass oe 10671 (women). 
10 83. (Cambridge Museum) ... ‘ei 1079 
5 Chilians ... : ue WO8T 


The result of these comparisons shows that, although separated by the whole 
length of the continent, these two races have a very marked resemblance to each 
other. This is the more extraordinary when we refer to an article published by 
W. L. H. Dockworth and B. H. Pain in the Jowraal of the Anthropological 
fnstitute, vol, xxx, 1900, in which the special characteristics of the Eskimo skulls 
are given os follows :— 

lL. A tendency to scaphocephaly, 
. Lhe persistency of the infra-orbital suture im prs factelts, 
. The asymmetry of the foramen magnum. 
. The peculiar wearing of the teuth. 
. The thickening of the body of the mandible. 
- The megasemic orbital aperture, 
. The flattened nasal skeleton. 
. The prominence of the chin. 
. The low nasal index. 
10, The prominence of the malars. 
11. The small mastoid processes, 


Comparing these peculiarities with those of the Chilian skulls given at the 
beginning of the chapter, we find that they coincide in almost every detail, 

Many writers have called attention to the affinities of the Eskimo with those 
tribes which people the coasts of the Magellan Straits: the Tehuelches, Onas 
Analues, Yaghans, Pesheras, and others, ee ae 

That these tribes have inhabited the southern portion of the continenié since 
very remote times is proved by the rewains found in Various prehistoric aikua 


a 
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Atong others I may mention a series of prehistoric skulls sent by Dr. Moreno to 
the Anthropological School of Paris. 

These skulls reproduce all the most notable characteristics of the Eskimo; the 
high narrow forehead, the flattened planes of the ekull, the dolichocephalic and 
acrocephalic elements, the length of the face, the prominence of the malars, the 
degree of prognathism, the small bi-orbital distance, the large palate, and the 
peculiar wearing of the teeth. 

All these peculiarities are alsy reproduced, as we have seen, in the Serena 
skulls, 

Medina, in his Aborigines of Chile, also mentions several skulls to which he 
ascribes considerable antiquity, giving the following details. 

















mets 
Provenance su. ese =e — = Osorno, | Chonos Archip. 
Cephalic index 000 ws 13'D 76 "5 74:7 aos 
Bi-owlar diameter i. ea — 111 uit. 4 mm, | 125° mm, 
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These ancasutements, so far as they go, would seem to indicate that they 
wight belong to the same race. 

The same author also gives some measurements of a Fuegian skull. Cephalic 
index, 73; length, 178 mm.; breadth (parietal), 160 mm. ; breadth (bi-temporal), 
123 mm.; bi-malar diameter, 150 mui. (zygomatic 1); frontal (minimum), $2 num. 

An anéient Tehuelche skull from the south of the province of Nenquen 
(Patagonia), vow in my possession, gives similar measurements, but also differs in 
some particulars. Cephalic index, 747 ; length-height index, 72°7 ; breadth-height, 
986; mixed-height, 0-1; orbital, 92; nasal, 46°; ophryo-alveolar, 69:7; naso- 
alveolar, 52-6; stephanie, 84 ; capacity, 1,540 c.c, 

This skull is very slightly prognathic, the glabella and superorbital ridges 
extraordinarily salient and massive, the nasal notch deep, and the bones of this 
organ both broad and prominent. The skull is slightly seaphocephalic, and 
presents the Hattened planes mentioned as common in the Serena ekulls; the 
mastoids are small, and the foramen magni pyriform. The occipital torus, 
strongly marked, reaches from one asterion to the other, The double superorlutal 
notch is apparent, but the infra-orbital suture is not noticeable; in fact all the 
sutures are more or less synostosed. Its general characters are—dolicho-hypsiacro- 
cephalic, mesognathic, megaseme, platyrhine, prosopic and slightly seaphovephalic. 

From these details and comparisons it ‘s seen that there exists a great general 
resemblance among the prehistoric races of the southern extremity of the 
continent, and that this resemblance extends to the races inhabiting the Magellan 
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Straits district, as well as to the Eskimo who inhabit the extreme north, At the 
same time we know of no other race who have any near affinities with this type. 

Some writers, among them Qhuatrefages, contend that America was originally 
and always has been, peopled by migrations from the Old World, presumably Asia, 
although some incline to Europe. 

The two special races to which they are supposed to owe their origin oe 
the Mongols, and the dolichocephalic type that inhabited Northern Europe during 
the Stone Age. 

Let us briefly examine these two types to diseover their points of contact. 

The Mongols are brachycephalic, metriocephalic, mesorhing, megaseme, aud 
Inesoumnathic. 

The Eskimo are dolichocephalic, hypsi- and acrocephalic in a high digree 
leptorhine, mesoseme, and proguathic. In all these points the two races differ 
radically, As regards the general shape of the face, stature, obliquity of the 
orbital axes they resemble cach other, but thera the likeness ceases. | 

The dolichocephalic races of Europe may be classed under two heads, the 
tall fair type of the north, and the short brunette of the south, With the latter 
we have nothing to do. 

The former is known by many names—the Scandinavian, the Canstadt, the 
Frisian, the Row-grave, etc, Tt is atill found in some parts of Sweden, in the 
Danish isles, and in certain Frisian districts, 

This race waa tall, dolichocephalie, extremely platycephalic, with a low 
retreating brow and narrow forehead, narrow prominent nose, enormous orbital 
cavities, heavily marked superorbital ridges, prognathism greater in the lower jaw 
than in the upper, and the occipital region highly developed, They had blue or 
arey eyes, abundant fair hair, and ample beards, 

It is difficult to reconcile this description with that of the Eskimo, who are 
in almost every detail the direct contrary; being short, dark complexioned, and 
with very little hair on the face or body. 

We tmust then either abandon the theory that these latter are not 
sutocthonous, or seek new affinities for them among other races, prehistoric or 
otherwise, where the contrast will not be ao marked; especially as the 
resemblance they bear to the Serena skulls would seem to indicate that, although 
the two branches must have been separated long ages ago, the racial type has 
remained, even under changed circumstances, remarkably persistent. 





NOTE ON THREE SkuLLs FROM Mocua Istanp. 


Since writing the foregoing article I have received a communication from Dr. 
Vergara Flores, of Tocopilla, brietly deseribing three skulls—supposed to be very 
ancient—found in the island of Mocha. This island is situated close to the coast 
of Chile, in 38° 4’ S latitude, Te was formerly considered by the Arancanos to be 
the resting-place of the souls of the dead in their voyage west. | 
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The most notable characteristic of these skulls is the remarkable bi-zygomatic 
diameter (145'1 mm.) and the proportionately short opliryo-alveolar distance. 
This causes a very low facial index (532, Broca), This is a trait common to the 
Armueano Indiana. In a list of measurements of 31 Araucano skulls, I found 1 
with a facial index varying from 50 bo 54. 

The great palato-maxillary dimensions, and high staphylinie index, are also 
common features of the Araucanos and, in general, of the races inhabiting the 
southern extremity of the continent. 

The frontal dimensions, and consequently the stephanie index, are also very 
similar in the two races; so, too, is the nasul index. The general form of the face, 
the very prominent wlabella and superorbital ridges, again would seem to indicate 
that the two races had much in common; but here the likeness ceases. 

The Araucano has a rounded skull, the Mochinos present plune surfaces with 
a decided tendency to seaphocephaly. The Araucano is only slightly phenozygous, 
the Mochinos extremely so; far more so than in any other race of which I have 
knowledge. The greatest transverse diameter is found in the temporal regions 
in the Araucano ekulls, and in the parietal protuberances among the Mochinos. 

So developed is the malar region in these latter that the bi-zyyomatic diameter 
is greater by more than 5 mm. than the transverse diameter of the skull. 

The sub-nasal prognathism in these skulls is also very great (67°3°), and the 
facial angle (Cloquet) 68-2°. The nasal spine is very developed, the bridge very 
sunken, The occipital region is also well developed, especially at the inion, 
there being a prominent oceipital torus. The general characters of the skulls are : 
sub-dolichocephalic, hypsi-acrocephalic, extremely chammprosopic, platyopic, 
plwenozygous, megaseme, mesorhine, and highly prognatliic. 

In many points these skulls are similar to those described in the foregoing 
article: and it occurred to me that they might belong to a type formed by an 
intermixture of that ancient race with later comers, probably Araucanos, 

The following is a list of the principal measurements, compared with those of 
these two races :— 
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Tt will be seen from this list that the principal indices are such as would 


result from such an intermixture, while the fact that these skulls possess many of 
the characteristics of each would seem to strengthen the same deduction 
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FURTHER NOTES ON THE KIKUYU TRIBE OF BRITISH EAST 


AFRICA. 
By H. R. Tare 


[Wire Puates XVU—XVIL) 


Painting and Tattooing. 
Is preparation for a dance the Akikuyu unmarried youths smear their bodies with 
a kind of salt gypsum called Munyu wa Kavian Dusu, which is obtained principally 
from a locality between Lakes Naivasha and Elmenteita. They also employ 
white clay found on the slopes of Kenya called Kirera. This is moistened with 
a little water and smeared over the face, body and limbs. Wavy lines are then 
drawn perpendicularly on the latter with the finger which erases the pigment, the 
face being traced in fantastic lines as shown in the accompanying photograph (PI. 
XVII, Fig. 4). Red clay is algo smeared aroun: the eyes to give the wearer a fierce 
look. Minéwlu, or blue-stone, which is bought from Indian traders, has lately 
been adopted to rub around the eyes as is the custom of the Akamba. The use of 
pigments among the Akikuyu seems to be adopted solely for the purpose of 
increasing the striking appearance of the dancer and has no hidden significance. 
As young unmarried youths are locking out for their future wives at this lime, 2 
vood deal depends upon the effect of their toilet ab these dances, which are called 
Rew, Tt is at these dances that the ndonu or shoulder shield is worn, as shown by 
the accompanying photograph (PL. XVII, Fig.5). Both young men and women eut 
inarks on their bodies before marriage; the latter also incise three-quarter circles 
between the eye and ear which are called mtoltea. Horizontal raised scars named 
rdenioe are ade wpon the chest and abdomen of young girls. This is supposed to 





improve the appearance of the owner. Young men have three or four horizontal 
raiscd soars cut across the loins for the same purpose. The miokia are cut by a 
professional doctor with a kind of wooden skewer, but the sdemwa are incised by 
some woman skilled at this work, who uses a ruenjt, or kind of scalpel, with which 
the skin is pierced and prized up to form a raised scar. 


Habitations. 

The huts of the Akikuyu tribe are simplicity itself, being built of grass and 
withes, with stout stick-pillars inside to hold up the roof and form corners to the 
hedsteads, bark rope being used to lash the wiaterials together. Circular huts about 
16 feet in diameter are invariable, and hardly any variation except in size takes place 
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in their structure. Grain houses (iwmbi) are always built on piles and temporary 
dwellings are occasionally constructed in trees in time of war and are called nuke, 

Young unmarried men sleep together in ¢hingira, in which huts the goats and 
sheep are also penned at night. Unmarried girls also sleep by themselves. 
Married women have each their own separate hut which their husband is supposed 
to visit in turn, A male traveller sleeps in the ¢Aingira. 

On the death of the owner his house is either destroyed or left to decay, but 
never re-ocoupied or re-entered. The owner is never buried inside his house, but 
18 either thrown out or left inside for the hyenas to drag away. The members of 
one family to the third generation generally live in the same village, which is usually 
surrounded by a stout fence pierced by a stockaded doorway (aAhingo), although 
this mode of surrounding their villages is gradually being abandoned by the Akikuyu, 
since the Pax Britannica has given them absolute immunity from the attacks of 
the Masai. 

Villages are generally built on a bill both for purposes of circumspectio n and 
because, as the natives state, the valleys are colder than more elevated positions. 
In moving their villages the natives reconstruct new huts from the old material. 
The bed, the zegi or ledge for holding household property, and a few stools are the 
only furniture of the hut. The bed is fenced in with a sort of screen of twigs. 
One fire only is made in the centre of the hut, the smoke escaping through the 
thatch. Refuse from the house is thrown out on to an ash heap outside. Caves 
in hill sides are often used as shelters in time of war and for hiding goats and 
sheep. When the site for a new village has been chosen, the owner comes with all 
his property, accompanied by his wives, and pours on the ground an offering 
(Mithambio) of gruel of mfama+ the head wife is also allowed to pour out a little, 
The man then prays to Ngai, asking that a prosperous village may rise up on this 
site and that property, wives, and fruitful fields may be his while he lives here. 
Building is then commenced, which when finished is followed by the slaughter of 
asheep. All the members of the village join in the feast. Wine is next made and 
drank by all the male portion of the community and by the married women and a 
little is spilt in each new hut. Prior to moving from old quarters the head elder 
of the village sends a goat to be herded by a neighbour until his new buildings are 
ready, when the animal is returned to its master’s flock. This is done to bring 
good luck to the place. The head wife of the chief is also supposed to suck a few 
drops of blood from the neck of a live goat whose vein is tapped for this purpose. 
Her husband must sleep the first night in her hut or she will consider herself 
grievously slighted. These rites having been observed. the Akikuyu consider that 
every precaution has been taken to ensure a healthy and prosperous village. 








Swimming. 
ee nnikEyS Jenow how to. swim, though tlisir use of the ert is generally 
shai to ctosaing Hooded rivers. They invariably use the side stroke, and attain 
considerable speed. Switnming is not taught among the youth, but scems to be 
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acquired by watching others in the water. Nevertheless very few of the Akamba 
know how to awim, unless their villages are situated on the bank of a river. 


Basket Work. 

Rugera, or small vegetable panniers, are made from fibre-string (rwrigi) 
obtained from the mondoi and mugyo trees. The bark is first stripped in long 
pieces from the tree, then unpicked by hand into a tow-like form, chewed in 
string ready for use, The rugara has small loop handles on each side, which 
are oval in shape, and is constructed on A framework of twigs, above which is 
woven native fibre netted in a kind of chain stitch. All kinds of vegetables 
and gourds are carried in the which is, in fact, the receptacle for all 
commodities except grain, Kiondo, or native bags, are also made from the same 
fibre. They are of varying size, and used for carrying native grain. 


Resides rurigi, the process of making which has just been described, rige, 
made from the sinews of a bullock’s thigh, is used for bow strings. It is plaited 
in two strands while raw, wound round a spindle, and left ready for use, Jtuge, 
made from a goat's leg, is used for sewing skins together, but a single strand 
only is nsed. 

Leather Work. 

The muse, or strap made from raw hide, is used largely by both the Akikuyu 
and Akamba in carrying loads on their shoulders. The process of preparing hides 
i as follows :— 

After a bullock is killed the carcase ia flayed with sharp knives, care being 
taken to separate the outer layer of fat from the skin, and strips of hide of 
reqnired length are cut from it while the hide is raw. The strips are soaked 
in boiling water for about an hour, and then curried with a short stick which 
removes the hair, ‘This process is repeated for about three days, when the strap 
is greased and is ready for use. The only other use to which ox-hiile is put is 
for the upper covering of the bed. The hide, after being stretched on the ground 
for twenty-four houra until it is dry, is scraped with a potsherd (rie). The legs, 
head and outside parts are cut off, and the remainder spread over a layer of grass 
on the bedstead, 

The method of preparing 4 goat skin is as follows :-— 

The skin is first pegged out on the ground, and all the extraneous fat scraped 
off with a knife, After twenty-four hours the hair is scraped with an axe. The 
skin is then treated by a vigorous rubbing between the hands, and sheep's fat or 
castor oil worked into it until it is thoroughly supple, It is then ready for mse, 
If a goat's skin is required as a (it, or man’s cloak, the hair is not removed, but 
oil is rubbed into the skin with the hands, , 


a 
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Both men and women prepare leather. The men sew their Misi with ruga, 
punching a hole with an awl called a makuie, The edge of the dizi is often bounil 
with a strip of leather from which the hair has been removed. The women sew 
their own clothes, and often sew on the borders tiny white beads which form a 
chain all along the seams. 

Two leather bags, both called mondo, are used by the Akikuyn, and are sewn 
with ruga. The smaller one, which is about eight inches square, ia made of the skin 
of the bush-buck or impalah, and is need for carrying tobacco, needles, and knives. 
lt is generally worn round the waist, The large one, which is about a foot. square, 
is made from the same skins, and is used for carrying salt, honey, and occasionally, 
on a long journey, for water. 

Fire. 

Fire is produced by means of the fire drill, ‘The stick twisted between the 
hands (kithagethi) is cut from the muchetha tree, The block drilled is called bile, 
and is cut from the same tree. It is generally held down on the flat of a knife by 
one person, while the kithagethi is rapidly revolved between the hands of another. 
Dry grass is ready to receive the smouldering flame, and fire is soon produced. 
The Akiknuyu always bring fire to a new house from the field, it being considered 
very unlucky to bring fire from another honse, The owner would expect his goats 
to die and property to consume away if he broke this rule. 

The Akikuyu believe in a fire god which is sometimes seen in a camp fire, but 
not in houses. They state that it often carries ‘a man up into the nir, when he is 
instructed as to what he shonld do to gain the favour of Ngai, After an hour or 
two he is deposited again by the fireside, My informant tells me that he only 
knows one.man personally who has been carried aloft in this manner, but he has 
been told that several others have had « like experience. The hero of the occasic 
summons a council of the Elders next day, and they sacrifice a sheep and a she- 
goat to the fire god beneath the mugome or sacred tree, The flesh is eaten by the 
Elders only, but the skin of the sheep is cut into strips and riven to the women 
of the tribe, who wear it on their necklaces; it is supposed to bring them luck. 

The she-goat (mati), not yet haying bred, is cut up into little bits, from 
which the-elders take a bite or two and then lay the rest at the foot of the tree 
for Nyai to eat. The flesh of both sheep and goat is, however, first scorched 
over the fire which has been made under the tree. The noxt day a he-goat is 
killed for the young meu, the strips of its skin being worn by them for a few days 
on the second finger of the right hand, and subsequently fixed on the spear. 


Foot 
The Akikuyu live almost entirely on a cereal and vegetarian diet. Of the 
former the following is the chief list -— | 
ree oe Swahili name, 
aaenr ee a ee mined. 
Medi .« Millet be atone: 
Afikermti =... siall ora | : 
’ eral... mhonyori. 
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Swahili name. 


Muraiya ... 
Miustes } T+ — =A 2 eee «= tel, 
Uipimibt oP as wim, 


These are either eaten whole or ground into flour. Jfireri and mhkombi are 
the only two used to make gruel (wchwrn). 

Among vegetables and lerumens are -— 

Nowacht  ... sweet potato ii as wee | REZI, 
Kibwe .» yam if > = .. hiazt hikwu. 
Nduma =... native rhubarb... ee ae eng, 
Aigoa -» SUgGT Cane ... = one vas | TMA, 
Nye .» tree bean... i “ay. xe SROOETE 
Tioroko .., akind of haricot bean (red) = ... Breed. 
Thain .»» black bean... rr “2 e 

Mboshea .. & kind of red bean vie 

Nyaht .. 4 black bean es eo oun OH, 
Marige _,..._ banana and plantain veo owe: UGARE, 

Sugar enne is chewed as a thirst assuager, and is also pounded up for the 
manufacture of ayohi, or native wine. 

On very rare oceasions beef is slaughtered, and more frequently sheep and 
goats. The meat of wild animals is scarcely ever eaten. Bread making is 
inknown. Milk, both of cows and goats, is much used. Only children drink it 
fresh (mmithé), and, if it is kept, the milk gourds into which it is poured are first 


rinsed out with cow’s urine, then dried in the smoke, and finally wiped out with a 


cow's tail swish, The milk turns directly it is poured into the gourd, and becomes 
int rimeta, Batter is made by shaking the milk inside “a gourd. The hard 
etanules which subsequently separate themselves from the whey are called 
moreno, Neither milk nor buttermilk (ria) is ever mixed with grain. 

Uchwrn (hot gruel) is made from flour and water, and on the occasion of a big 
feast is generally drunk before roasted goat's flesh is eaten. Marrow (muthimu) is 
much appreciated, and sncked from the bone. Fresh blood is drunk, and also 
mixed with milk, Besides being taken for its saline properties, it is held to have a 
‘trengthening effect on the drinker. Men, women and children all drink blood. 
Cereals are stored in small huts (ikumbi) built on piles. They are the property of 
the owner of the field from which the erop has been harvested, Tock salt (apefa) 
hought in bazaars is used as seasoning in the cooking of cereals. Honey is often 
nixed with wehurw to give it a sweet taste. 


Mode of Cooking. 
The Akikuyn, even when pressed for hunger, keep their meat for two or three 
nye hefore ¢ tins, and prefer it slightly high. Meat is generally either roasted on 
“PHS or placed on a kind of platform of twigs (ndara) over the fire, Meat is also 
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boiled, and generally preferred that way by women: The cooking pots (nyungw) 
are made of clay, and are set on three stones over the fire, They are cleaned out 
with cold water. The gravy or soup in which meat has been cooked is called 
thathi, and is much relished. Each woman cooks her own meal in her own |iut, 
and shares it with her husband when he passes the night in her hut, The food of 
men and women is cooked together. The Akikayu like their meat well cooked. 

When grain is to be converted into flour it is firat put into mortars (nderi) 
and pounded by women with long poles until it has been fairly well pulverize. 
The meat is then placed on a flat rock and is rubbed by the women with a 
cylindrical stone called a theo, " 

Manufacture of Drinks, 

Two sorts of native wine are made by the Akikuyu, ayohi and whi. Njoha is 
made from sugar cane which is cut when it has attained its full height; the onto 
rind is then pared off and the inside cut into little bits. A barked tree trank, 
from the top side of which has been scooped out a series of little holes about the 
size of a small hand basin, is generally to be found lying close to the village of the 
principal chiefs. It is called an ndiri. These holes are filled up with handfuls 
of chopped sugar cane, which is pounded with long sticks by the women until it 
is reduced toa pulp. This js put into an oxskin which is laid over a hole in the 
ground so that it forms a concave receptacle. Water is now added and the pulp 1s 
taken in handfuls by the young warriors and the juice wring out. When 
nothing but the latter remains in the skin it is called nyogoyo ye igo, and is 
transferred to big gourds. Slices of the fruit of the watretina tree are added and 
are allowed to remain in the gourds for twelve or fourteen hours. After these 
have been removed the njohi is ready, but only the elders are alloweil to drink 
this nectar, which is said to be very intoxicating, though I believe that the heads 
of African natives are more easily turned than is the ease with Europeans, Nyole 
must be drunk off quickly, as it is said to keep for only twelve hours after it hus 
reached its proper state, Uki is macle from honey and water. To two gourds of 
water add one gourd of unstrained honey. The liquid portion of this mass is 
squeezed by hand and the wax thrown away, The residue is then placed in 4 
vessel and left for about eighteen hours, when it is ready. Elders only (except on 
certain festivals) are allowed to drink abi, which is said to be quite as intoxicating 
as myohi, Like the latter it will only keep for one day. 


Meals, 

The Akikuyu eat whenever they feel hungry, but a meal is generally taken at 
ilaybreak by all the members of the Village before going to their respective 
employments. This food is cooked in the evening und laid aside reaity for the next 

i : | rom the fields at sunset bringing firewood with 
them and prepare the meal as soon as they return to their huta, The women 
and children eat first, having previously dished up the food of the men, who eat 


together, Loth married and inMnaried men, Periodically sheep and goals are 
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eacrificed as an offering to Ngai. This is done, apparently, about every quarter, to 
propitiate the deity so that success may follow the owners of the village, and flocks 
and herds may prosper. The women eat a sheep and the men a he-goat. The 
ceremony, which is exclusively confined to the village, is as follows :—At sunset all 
the inhabitants are gathered together including women and children, A huge fire 
is built in the centre of the village. The elders kill both goat and sheep, the 
young men holding them. After both men and women have eaten to their heart's 
content of roast meat, the oldest woman in the village takes a piece of fat from the 
entrails, everyone else standing around her, and holding it aloft petitions Ngai to 
send prosperity to the village, to the men, women, anid children; husbands to 
the women and health to the flocks and herds. She promises good conduct on the 
part of the members of the village and finally places the fat on the embers. (This 
ceremony is only one of the many adopted by the Akikuyu in their worship and 
petitions to Ngai.) The next morning all the villag elders, young men and 
women drink whi, and the day is observed as a general holiday, The elders 
generally get drunk, but no one else is allowed to drink more than enough to 
produce a certain amount of exhilaration. No intercourse ig allowed between men 
and women for eight days after this feast. The Akikuyn believe that if any 
infraction of this rule takes place a mortality among the flocks will ensue. 

Invited guests or strangers have food brought to them if they have arrived 
from a journey and the other members of the family are not eating. In eating 
teat one man cuts up the carcase and apportions a share to everyone. The 
only implements used at meals are Iivga, a half gourd, and kahiyw, a knife. The 
Akikuyu allay the pangs of hunger on a long journey by drinking water whenever 
It 1s procurable. 

Religion, Fetishes, ete. 

The Akikuyu do not believe in the soul of a man as distinct from his visible 
body. ‘To dream of dead people in their estimation is highly undesirable. The 
dreamer takes live charcoal in his hands next day and rubs it between his palms 
saying, “I shall not dream of that dead man again." Wraiths are not believed in 
neither are animals credited with superlimman intelligence. 

A sheep is generally killed by the nearest relative after a death in a village, 
but the idea is not a sacrificial one. The owner disembowels the goat, throwing 
the dung from its entrails into the water of the nearest stream, with which he 
washes himeelf all over and is supposed to purify himself thereby. Until he has 
‘lone this he-cannot eat with others. 

Only the elders of a village are buried in the ground, young men and women 
being thrown into the jungle. 

Obsession and Possession. 

All diseases ore regarded by the Akikuyu as having been caused by Nat 
‘fiexre or the bad deity. Nightmares, however, are looked on as merely bad 
dreams and ‘not ascribed to his malevolent influence. The same view is taken of 
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erotic dreams, but in the case of a married man when travelling away from home 
it is looked on as portending evil, and he eacrifices a goat as soon as he returns 
to his village. 

The Akikuyu apparently do not believe that a demon enters into a man during 
illness, but they say if Ngai foreordains that he will live, he will do so, and 
vice verad, A medicine man, however, is generally called in if the illness does 
not leave the sick man for several days. A goat is slaughtered and the blood 
caught in a half gourd, Into this the medicine wan pours the medicine from 
his mbutho or phial, the ingredients of which are said to be the extracts of many 
herbs and the bark of trees. To this is added a little honey and, the whole being 
eines up, the aes drinks it off, the medicine man having first made a few 
nasses round his i with the mudho. Many days may elapse before a gradual 
recovery sets in, 

Hysterical and epileptic fits are called agoma,and are supposed, together with 
all other illnesses, to have been sent by Ngai Afivurw on account of the previous 
wrong-doing of the sufferer, 





Spiritualism, 

The medicine man (myrogi) holds conversation only with the dead man whose 
life he has been unable to save. According to his own statement he goes out 
at dead of night and visits the corpse where it has been thrown out into the 
bush. Placing a little dust made from herbs and bark on the palms of his hands, 
he lays them on the dead man and says,*Get up.” The dead man gets up and 
says, “Who has brought you here?” The wizard answers, “I know not. But 
do as I tell you and revile your father, mother and your brothers.” The dead 
man is supposed to obey and after the medicine man hag thrown a little more 
medicine on him the conversation is ended and the latter goes his way. Those 
reviled by the corpse are supposed to generally fall ill soon afterwards and 
occasionally even to die, It is only with the recently dead that the wizard claims 
power to converse. Thie kind of murogi is stated by the Akikuyu to be a 
malevolent person Who has no friends and who spares no one in the exercise of his 
craft. There are other medicine men who do cure sick people. 


Idolatry. 

The Akikuyu make small images of clay which represent men and women. 
They are not idols but seem more in the nature of dolls, The children play 
with them, and in a dance between the unmarried men and girls the former 
carry the dolls, both male and female, in the palms of their hands. These images 
seem to he part of a kind of game concerning which the Akikuyu are unwilling 


to say muuch, . It is also stated that they are used in certain ceremonies, such 
as the praying for rain and tho celebration of the gathering in of the crops, 


Spirits and Demona, 
The Akikuyu state that they sometimes see spirits at night. The man to 
whom the apparition appears vets a piece of fat with which he rubs his eyelids. 
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The appearance of the spirit is said to be like that of the colobus monkey. The 
next morning a sheep is generally killed as a sacrifice to Ngai. Both disease and 
death are held to be caused by the latter. Demons appear only in dreams which 
are precursors of misfortune, 


Nature-Spirits. 

The mugomo tree, on account of its size and fine appearance, is regarded us 
the sacred tree, and it is not ruthlessly cut down as 1s the case with all other trees 
which impede clearing operations during the making of fields. Neai is supposed to 
live up in its branches, but he descends in order to eat the meat of the sacrifice, 
which is offered below. Groves are favourite places of worship for the Akikuyn, 
and animals found therein are regarded as sacred, especially the colobus monkey, 
which is held to be under the special protection of Ngai in these localities. 
Elsewhere it is ruthlessly slaughtered for its pelt, which contributes towards the 
full dreas of a warrior, Sheep and goats are sacrificed beneath the mugome tree 
cither to intercede for rain or for a sick child, or to thank the deity for prosperity 
and to pray him to avert future harm. The whole of the meat is left underneath 
the tree, the fat being placed in a cleft of the trunk or in the branches, as special 
lithits for Ngai. Those who worship merely cross their lips with a morsel of 
meat before sacrificing. | 

Polytheism. 

The Akikuyn recognise three gods :—two good and one bad. The first 
sends riches, such as cattle, and goats, and also rain, thunder and lightning; the 
second is responsible for good wives and healthy children, and to the third or bad 
deity are attributed all illnesses, and the loss by death or war of livestock. All 
three gods are called Ngai. To the god who sends riches, supplication and 
sacrifice are inade before war. He is considered the supreme deity and credited 
with divine power. If a man is good this Ngai can give him much property. 
If he does wrong the same power can strike him down with disease and cause 
other tribes, such as the Akamba and Masai. Generally speaking it seems to be 
their belief that constant sacrifices are necessary to propitiate even the good 
deities. The sudden death of a man, for instance by lightning, is ascribed to some 
evil act of his life being punished by Neai. 


Worship. 

The office of priest (wend: mugu) is hereditary. The father educates his 
4on, or two sons if he has them. The same person is sometimes chief and priest. 
When a priest is exercising his spells over a sick person he has no connection 
with his wives, as it is supposed that by so doing he will spoil the cure, 

The following are the names of the dance-festivals :-— 

(1) Ngnkore, the dance held after war, to celebrate the death of those 


of the enemy who have fallen. 
T 2 
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(2) Rudiyu wea Nyombe, the festival to celebrate the capture of cattle 
during war. 
(3) Jrua, the festival before the circumcision of boys. 

_ (4) Uregu, ditto before the circumcision of girls (Kichukia, Nuch and 
Mugoyo). The dances of the unmarried men and girls are not 
festivals but love dances. Miéhunguehi, the dance of the Elders 
and married women, is also of an erotic nature, 

(5) Ngurv, the festival of the warriors before going to war. 

Prayer is only offered by the Akikuyn at the time of sacrifice when it 15 4 
public ceremony. In times of illness or epidemic among the herds prayers are 
offered to Ngai, but they are always accompanied by sacrifice. Only temporal 
benefits are asked for. One may say that prayer, as we understand the word, is 
unknown to the Akikuyn, a_i se 

Soviifices ave offered to all three deities. The ceremony is always 4 public act. 
Priests must be present and intercede with Ngai. Sheep and goats are the 
invariable sacrifice offered, and Ngai is supposed to be appeased by eating the 
ineat which is left for him, As the celebrants always retire and leave the meat 
behind them they are unable to explain how Ngai possesses himself of it. They 
say that, if a man returned and ate or stole it, he would die, 

Austerities —Spivitual communications are said by the priests to be received 
only during dreams. The only austerities they are called on to practise during 
the exercise of their spells are interdiction a mensa et tore as far as their wives 
are concerned. 

Purification.—After bloodshed or contact with the dead (mukwe) the Akikuyu 
purify themselves, All the elders are called together and a sheep is slaughtered. 
One of the elders cuts a strip of hair from above both ears of those who have 
shed blood. The hair is thrown away, but after this ceremony the warriors rub 
themselves with the dung from inside the sheep mixed with water. The body ts 
finally cleansed with water only, (The remainder of the hair on the head of the 
purified person is subsequently shaved off by his wife.) The elders then eat the 
meat, but those purified may not do so. 

Contact with women is forbidden for one month after the shedding of blood. 
A similar purification is carried out after the contact with the dead, a goat beng 
slaughtered and its dang rubbed on the hands and body of those defiled. 

Miscellaneous Ceremonies —Childven are named on the duy of their birth by 
the midwife (mritehierithia), who has been instructed previously by the mother. 
A goat is generally killed on the day of the birth of a child by all Akikuyn of 
ordinary affluency. 

Merriage Ceromonticz— When a woman has been bought by her husband and 
goes to his village, he finds anew house for her, She lives in this: hut tovethor with 

her most intimate gul friends for five days, during which time they bewail day aud 
night her approaching loss of maidenhood and freedom of life. On the sixth day 


the husband is allowed to have access to her, and her former companions return 
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to their homes with a present of fat. After a month of married life a sheep is 
slanghtered, the eating of which constitutes a kind of marriage feast. The election 
of a chief does not partake of the nature of a religious ceremony. In the case of 
one tribe making a treaty with another, the warriors of one side first come and 
receive from their future allies two sheep and much food, This is eaten on the 
spot, The warriors then return to their own country and a visit from their late 
hosts follows with a similar feast. Many palavers follow and friendship is finally 
sealed between the two tribes, 


Cireumeision, 

The practice of cireumeision prevails everywhere among the Akikuyn. It is 
practised upon both sexes as soon as they reach puberty. Before the latter period 
i girl is known as a Aeregu; after circumcision a miccireéu, A boy is known as a 
kehee until he becomes a wiwenake or young man, The custom is said by the 
Akikuyu to have the same origin in regard to both males and females, viz., it has 
been handed down from former generations, Skilled old men, of whom there are 
always a few in every district, perform the operation on boys, and old women on 
girls, The position of circumeisor (murwithia) is an honourable one and is 
hereditary, Males are cut with a special knife with a blade abont 4 inches long 
and an inch broad; the foreskin (ngwati) is cut off, but a portion of it which is left - 
is drawn down below the glans, where it forms, after healing, a large excrescence of 
skin, This is very marked in some cases. he clitoris (mugura) of the female is 
excised with a scalpel, and, in the case of both sexes, the parts cut off are thrown 
away. For about a month after the ceremony both girls and boys are known as 
Kichairi. The latter wear a long skin robe (agno ya maribi) until their wounds are 
healed, (Plate XVII, Fig. 3.) Girls wear an upper garment of skin over their 
breasts which is known by the same name, and coils of wire around their heads, 
from which depend small white discs (ngenyi), made either from ostrich eggs or 
gonte’ hones. (Plate X VIL, Figs, 1 and 2,) Castor oil is used by both sexes to 
heal their wounds, and for two months circumcised persons are exempt from 
labour, one month during healing and one month afterwards. 

cision is regurded as neither a religions duty nor a law among the 
Akiknya, but only asa custom. Nevertheless it is counted a disgrace for a married 
woman to have connection with an uncircumeised boy, and, so far from the 
operation ever being dispensed with on account of the pain it causes and for fear 
of it deterring proselytes, boys ani girls who are afraid are canght and made to be 
cut against their will, The recognised name for circumcision among the Akikuynu is 
mambera, It is not considered to render marriage prolific, and, although the 
Akikuyu cannot tell you what advantage they derive from the practice, it Is in 
full force to-day and not in the slightest degree likely to die out. 
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A METHOD OF ESTIMATING SKULL-CAPACITY FROM 
PHERAL MEASURES. 





Bry Jous Beppor, M.D., LL.D. F.B.S. 
[Paesestep Juse 147m, 1904.] 


I wisn to bring before the Institute the methods I have devised for estimating the 
capacity or content of the skull, whether in the dead or the living subject. These 
methods have already been discussed at some length in an article in Z’An- 
flropologice, “On the evaluation and significance of cranial eapacity "; but in the 
present paper I shall make use of new proofs, and make a very slight modification 
in the process, 

The methods are based on the external arcs or curves of the skull or of the 
living head, as the case may be. 

Boas, in an article on the correlations of the skull, based on the measurement 
of about fifty Sioux Indians, expressed the opinion that these circumferential 
eurves afforded the most hopeful means of constructing satisfactory estimates of 
capacity, Professor Pearson, if I understand him rightly, thinks they are 
inherently incapable of being turned to much use in this way, And my illustrious 
friend Topinard thinks the unavoidable difficulties in the way will prevent the 
production of any scheme, however based, giving sufficiently accurate results to be 
of much value, These difficulties include the racial and individual differences of 
form, those of thickness of bone, and in the case of the living head, those of 
thickness of intecument and those connected with the hair; also the variable 
length of the sub-occipital line. In truth a mean error of about fifty eubic 
centimetres seems about as much as we can expect in a formula not specially 
calculated for one particular race or type; but even that low ideal seems to me 
worth striving for. | 


The following is a list of the principal methods which have been proposed 
hitherto, so far as I am aware— 

1, Manowerier’s,—Divide the product of the glabello-maximal length, the 
maximal breadth and the basiobregmatic height, by 2270 (in males), The result is 
in accordance with the actual determinations made by shot and by the method of 
Broca, but is considerably larger than would be gotten from the same material, if 
measured by the method of Flower, which is commonly nsed in this country, In 
computation, | subtract 33 per cent., or 1, from the number of cubic centimetres 
obtained, in order to get the equivalent in the terms of Flower, 
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“Manouvrier modifies his divisor considerably for diverse races, and also to 
compensate for unusual thickness of bones; in his own masterly hands the results 
are wonderfully good. : 

9 The method of Afme. Pelletier —This differs from Manouvrier's by the snb- 
stitution of the ear-height for the basiobregmatic, and is therefore practicable in some 
cases where the basion is absent or unavailable. The divisor here is 2020 for male, 
and 1940 for female skulls. This method might perhaps be adapted to the living 
head, by the subtraction of, say, 10, 10, and 8 mm, respectively from the three 
diameters employed. | 

3. The method of Pearson and Ive—Use the same factors as those of Mme. 
Pelletier, Multiply the product, for males, by 000,337, and add 406; for females, 
multiply it by 000,400, and add 206. P. and L. have also special formulm for certain 
races ; also one for the living head, in which they allow eleven millimetres off the 
length, breadth and ear-height respectively for integuments; probably this is 
slightly excessive. 

4. Welcker's Tables C and D—These are experimentally constructed tables, the 
former based on Welcker's Modulus—L + EB + H, the latter on the horizontal 
circumference. In each of them the influence of the kephulie index is taken into 
account, a brachykephalic skull being usually, of course, much larger than a 
dolichokephalic one of the same modulus, Welcker's methods are very simple 
and easy, for those who possess his tables, or have access to the Archiv fir 
Anthropologie, in which they were published. The two tables often differ widely ; 
and T ean see a clear advantage in combining the two anid using the mean 
result, 

5. My own method—For the skull, multiply together one-third of the 
horizontal circumference, one-third of the masio-inial arc, and cne-half of the 
transverse arc, measuring from opposite the centre of the auricular meatus 
or ear-bole, Reduce the product by 03 per cent. for every unit of kephalic index 
below 80, and increase it to a similar extent for every unit above $0. Lastly, 
divide the product by 2000. Thus, supposing the product to have been 2,800,000, 
and the kephalie index 74, the ultimate figure will be 1400 — (16 per cent.) 21 
= 1379: or, the kephalic index being 83°, it will be 1400 + 14 (1 per cent.) = 
1414. 

Unfortunately, few observers measure the ear-height ; and still fewer note the 
position of the inion in the sagittal are; and those who note the one almost invari- 
ably neglect the other. In the calculations presented in this paper, I have reckoned 
the infra-occipital at 12°4 per cent, of the sagittal arc, where I had no precise 
information on the point, This proportion would be fairly accurate according to 
my owl observations, and to such of Duckworth's and Shrubsall's and of French 
anthropologists as I have been able te gather; but the proportion of 1577,’ which 
Johannes Ranke found in 100 Bavarians “gives one to think.” Perhaps 13 per 
cent. would have been better: this would have left 87 per cent. of the total sagittal 


i These are my figures, reckoned on Ranke’s data, 
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are, of which 4, or 29, would be employed a3 a multiplier. This would reduce my 
capacity estimates, however, by 8 cc, on an average, perhaps too much. 

I will now proceed to give comparative examples of the working of these 
several schemes. In my paper in Z’Anthropoloyie [ have given such examples in 
great detail, using the greater part of the material in the Thesaurus Craniorim of 
Barnard Davis and in Flower’s cataloone, so far as relates to males; but at present, 
[ shall use little except the data in Miss Faweett’s elaborate catalogue of measure- 
ments of the Naqada; and this is done, not only on account of its completeness 
and other merits, but because the plans of Pearson and Lee are largely based upon 
this same catalogue; and if I can show that my own, based on other foundations, 
come out well in competition with those of Pearson and Lee, I shall be able to 
proceed more confidently to the development of my plan for estimating the capacity 
of the living head. Pearson's and Pelletier’s, both using the ear-height instead of 
the Imsio-bregmatic, would give a better foundation for caleulating from the living 
head than would Manouvrier's or any of Welcker’s, which use the basio-bregmatic 
height, 

Here it should be noted that not merely the approximation of calculated to 
measured capacities, but the mean amount of variation in the individual enses, and 
the range of error or variation, should le taken into account, For the measurers, 
or rather the gaugers or calibrators, are no more infallible than the calculators; 
they differ quite as widely among themselves. Welcker went into this subject 
almost exhaustively; he concluded that Davis's procedure with sand gave him, for 
the same cranium, on an average, 100 cubic centimeters more than his (Welcker’s) 
own’ in which he nsed peas, Similarly Broca’s measure was between 60 and 70 
above Welcker’s, Flower's about 40 (an over-estimate, I fancy), Weisbach’s some- 
where about 60, Broesike's (who measured the Berlin collection) about 35, those 
of most other authorities yielding a small excess; while Schaaffhausen’s.? Morton's, 
Eeker's, were from 30 to 50 below Welcker’s, Ranke’s being omitted, probably for 
want of material fairly comparable with those box-headed, big-cerebellamed 
Bavarians. 

Now these differences do not arise only or chiefly from the different materials 
employed, as sand, shot, rapeseed, peas, but to a very large extent from the methods 
of manipulation, of pouring, shaking, compression, It is to be regretted that few 
observers take the trouble, when publishing their results, of giving details of their 
procedure. They think the matter much more simple than it really is. 

Welcker certainly made out a good case for his own procedure and his own 
standard of capacity; buat in this country of late years Flower's are generally 
followed or aimed at hy those who wish to be accurate: and I have therefore 
taken them as a standard. The figures which I have gotten by the methods of 
Manouvrier and Mme, Pelletier 1 have, as already mentioned, reduced by <1, 

* 103 to 105; but in 10 which D. presented to W., and which they both gauged, 92 ce. 


5 ; u ' i ; r : mt 7 ae 
Slit: pia in his latter days, seems to have augmented his standard, See Welcker's 
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or 33 per cent. (usually between 40 and 50 c.c.), in order to bring them inte | 
line with Flower, | 
In the following tables, P and L stands for Pearson and Lee's ordinary formula 
as explained above, and N. for their formula specially adapted to the Naqada 
race, f} for my own one, C and D for Welcker's formule derived from his 
modulus and from the circumference respectively; and the last column gives 
the mean result of these two, which I find to be usually preferable to either 
of them, and to have some of the advantages which I claim formy own, Thus 
an elliptic or trapezoid skull, with the same L., B., and H., will usually have 
a larger circumference and a larger capacity than a pentagonal one, or one of 
Sergi’s acmonoids; and this would be indicated hy my plan or by Welcker's D, 
or by his mean, but not by the other schemes, 
The first table embraces three decades of Nagada males, the first thirty 
undonbted males, that occur in Miss Faweett's catalogue, The actual capacity 
stated is hers, I presume, in all cases. It seems to approach the standard of 
Flower, so far as it is possible to make an estimate. 


: fi ) My | | E | eee | Ww. 
Gop | Man. | Pell. Pani N. : B. | W.C, | W.D. | ifcan. 
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| ii in | Saal | 
Ben Man. | Pell, Peand 1 XN, | B. : W.c. | W.D, | HEN 
| . a T = | : 


| 
Total of 30... 1385 1408 | 1359 | 1375 | 1384 | 1363 1389 | 13890 «1874 





: +1200 | +48 «+708 | «+930 | +800) © +581 | +978 | +649 
Total Error... -{ | 











464 | —1344 —1170) —988 9 767) — 1319 | —880 | —855 
Mean Error... — | 5773 | 

In the first decad M. and B. have the least mean error; but the mean of 
Welcker's two schemes gives a still better result. Man, gives the least range. 
P. and L., and the special Nagada formula, are at the bottom. This is due to the 
inclusion of one very large cranium (No. 26) and two very small ones (44 and 66), 
these formule being ill adapted to extreme sizes. 

In the second N. is best, or least bad, as to mean error, but the mean of 
Welcker’s two is again superior, The general inferiority of extent of error in 
this decad is due to the inclusion of a large skull (No. 96), to which Miss 
Faweett assigns the low capacity of 1266 cc. If there be no mistake here, this 
skull must be one of extraordinary thickness and weight; but there is no note 
to that effect. Manouvrier’s rule in this case gives (uncorrected) an excess of no 
less than 337. 

In the third decal the worst of the competitors is better than the best in the 
second, 1h. stands at the head as to mean error, with Manouvrier following; and 
the former is also best as to range. 

Taking the three decads together, the order as to mean error is as follows — 
First. (best), the combination of Welcker'’s; second, Beddoe; third, Manouvrier ; 
fourth, Welcker D; tifth, Welcker C; sixth, Naqada; seventh, Pearson and Lee's 
ordinary ; eighth, Pelletier; and in range of error nearly the same, the special 
Naqada formula of Pearson and Lee standing lowest save one. 

In the next table the rival systems are tested by, firstly, the whole series of 
available male Naqada crania; and secondly, by the largest eight (over 1500 ¢,c.) 
and the amallest (under 1300 c.c.) of this series, which numbers from 88 to 140 in 
the several measurements. 





ee 8 866h | 64 32 63 | B18 50"! 








= ‘ = EEE 
Whole Series | 1381 | 1378 1389 L386 | 1330 1400 | 137 L407 1402 
Biggest 8... 1666) 1540 | 1502 | 1456 | 1473 | 1522 | 1499 | 1501 | 1500 


Errot 
Mean 





| — 2h — 4 | —100 —3 —44 | —£67 hh =—06 
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| 
Act | | | | 
(Faw- Man. | Pell. (PiandL WN. B. W.C, | W.D. | arean. 
eett), i 
} 
—7 a —— | 
Lenst 10! | 1258) 1302 L273 1206 1299 1253 | 1285 | 1287 L256 
Error = +44 +15 +40 +4l ehh +37 +29 +26 
Mean Error} — 48°8 res) 30 7 41 +1 “4 42°09 45 “4 wT 
Difference be-| 308 | 234 226 153 174 220 214 14 | 214 
tween big 





In the first line of this table, Man. and B., though not specially constructed 
with a view to the Naqada, as Pearson's N. was, hit the mark fairly well. 

All the schemes fail to do full justice to the bigness of the big and the littleness 
of the little respectively ; but this failing is especially marked in P. and L. and in N., 
in both of which it is inherent and characteristic. These Nagada skulls evidently 
increase in capacity in a greater ratio than they do in size, that is, the bony shell 
does not increase much in thickness with an increase of capacity ; whereas Professor 
Pearson's schemes appear to have been constructed on the contrary assumption. 

In the next succeeding table, I have utilized several small series. 

1. General Pitt-Rivers's Worbarrow .Romano-Britons. Unfortunately 
Pitt-Rivers did not take the sagittal arc; but as he had these 
Worbarrow skulls drawn to seale in profile, its length may be 
conjectured with geome confidence, 

2 Five male Veddahs, described by Professor A. Thomson, in Vol. 19 of 
the Journal of the Anthropolojpieal Institute. The ear-height is 
conjectural; but I have the guidance of Barnard Davis's Veddahs, 
I have wllowed for a difference of fifteen between basio-bregmatic 
height and ear-height—quite enough I fancy, as Thomson remarks, 
“These have none of the massiveness and ruggedness of 
macrocephalic Australian skulls.” 

3. Four Kilwa negroes, from the interior. Measured by Flower and 
Shrubsall; the latter gives my sagittinial arc; the ear-height is 
conjectural. I have allowed 20, 20,18 and 19 mm. in the several 
cases for the difference. 

4. Eight males from Sumatra, taken from a paper by Professor Giuffrida- 
Ruggeri, of Rome, who is kindly making a trial of my methods. | 
think his gauging agrees fairly with Flowers. The mean height in 
the eight is 139°6; and I have allowed 4 for the ear-height, leaviny 
175 for the difference, which suits P. and L. exactly; with either 
a larger or a smaller difference they would not come out so well 

' No, 96, already referred to, and Nos. 81 and 384, are excluded s@ anomalous: they are 
evidently extromely thick, if correctly measured, : 
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In the Worbarrow men Manouvrier is best, but none of the procedures stand 
badly except Welcker's. 3 

Tn the Veddahs, on the contrary, the error and mean error are large in all 
the colamns except I. and W. 1). both peripheral ; but this is partly due, I think, 
to the fact that Professor Thomson measured with shot in the once-favoured 
Challenger method, so that his capacities are comparable with Broca’s rather 
than with Flower's, Manouvrier's figure, for example, would have been 1348, 
only 24 below the measured 1372, had I not reduced it in order to bring it to 
Flower's standard. Professor Thomson used the top of the meatus. 

In the Kilwa men Pel. and B. and M. stand very well, and P. and L. fairly. 
This is a very homogeneous lot. 


' AL Manouvrier's formula for negroes. 
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In the Sumatrans all, P. and L. especially, come very near Professor Ruggiert's 
measurements in the average; but in the mean error B. almost alone appears 
hadly, This is due to the inclusion of two thick. rugged crania, with strong 
muscular attachments; such skulls seem usually to affect their arc-measures even 
more unfavourably than their diameters. These Sumatrans are extraordinarily 
varied in their cranial characters—more so than any people, civilised or uncivilised 
with whom I am acquainted; their kephalic index, for example, varies from: 71-5 to 
93-3; but possibly several tribes may be represented in this small collection ' 

My next and last table consists of twenty Australian blackfellows’ crania, 
reported on by Mr. Duckworth, who duly divides the occipital, but does not 
measure the ear-height. This I have estimated at 20 mmm. less than the generally 
accepted (basio-bregmatic) height. The lower occipital here averages 45-1 mm., 
ie, more than 12}, but a little less than 13 per cent. of the entire sagittal (naso- 
opisthial) are. 


| Cap. | Mun. | Pell. Rand B, | Wc. | W.D, | Mou, 





20 Australians  ...) L270 | 1273 | isos | aage | 1305 | 1369 | 1323 | 1346 
Error js, aes] a) a ih 35 a) 53 76 
Mean Error |) — | 3°39 | ATC 74 63-3 | 146 | 58-68 | 914 

Duta, L, 186°5, B. 131°1, H. 129°3, ELH. 100-3, C. 612, S.A. 315, QLA, 293 “4. 





Here M. and even Pel. and B. have a distinct superiority over the reat; and 
there can hardly be any mistake about this, as the figures for the two decads 
constituting the twenty (the entire available series), are almost identical, Welcker 
on the whole is disappointing, With all respect to his illustrious memory, [ am 
inclined to think his tables susceptible of improvement; but it would be a work of 
much Iabour. In this case his circumferential is far better than his diametral 
plan. 

I think I am entitled to say, from the examples already given, that my 
method may rank with almost any of those with which it has been brouglit into 
competition. Manonuvrier's, of course, is more accurate; but B. is superior to all 
others in mean error, which seems the best criterion. Iam not concerned about 
proposing it as a substitute for any of these for estimuting the content of the 
dry skull. It has no advantage of convenience over Manouvrier's or Welcker's, 
except where the basion is awanting, though it may occasionally have some 
over the ear-height methods, as these latter are difficult to carry out without 
' The mean of the mean error: in the ten series for which [ have computed them comes 
out a8 follows: Manotuvrier 46°5, Beddoe 47°53, Pelletier 51°2, Pearsou and Lee 55°5, 
Welcker mean 58°5, Do. D, 01°6. Do. (. 68°7. The fair position of Pelletier is somewhat 
in favour of the ear-height as a measure, 

~ * On Aino seale 1307. * Ou Manouvrier's Australian formula. 
‘On Pearson's general formula: on his Aino formula it would be 71. 
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special apparatus not always at hand, while mine needs at most callipers and a 
steel tape. It is in order to bespeak a favourable reception for my plan of 
estimating the content of the living head, that I have begun by proving the 
practical soundness of its principles. 

We have not, and cannot have, such a well-founded standard for the living 
head as those of Welcker, Flower, ete, forthe dry skull. It is needful to set up 
an arbitrary one; and this I have done, after much consideration of the 
brain-weights recorded by Boyd, Peacock, and others in Britain, and by (livers 
French anthropologists. 

I suppose the average male brain-weight of Englishmen to be over 1550, and 
the average capacity of the skull somewhere near 1500. The subject is very 
complex ; sundry considerations enter into it which are often passed by without 
notice, such as the excess over 1-000 of the specific gravity of the brain, and the 
greater size and capacity of the fresh compared with the dry skull. Manouvrier 
thought the brain filled 87 per cent. of the cavity; but he was working on Broca’s 
lines; and on Flower’s he would probably have said 90 or 91. Welcker allowed 
still more. I have reckoned on about 90, but perhaps even this is too little. I 
think the quantity of the Auids is generally over-rated. 

I suppose a capacity of about 1500 c.c, to correspond roughly, in our 
mesokephalie English, to a circumference, including hair in medium quantity of 
570 mm. which is about the average, Welcker put the European means lower 
than this, but in a series of 15 Englishmen even he found a capacity of 1530. 
And Davis, in his 16, found an average of 80-2 ounces of sand, which, converted 
into cubic centimeters, would be about 1595, and reduced to Flower's standard 
would still be 1515 e.c. 

Fixing our standard thus, we shall find that it is fairly well attained by the 
following process. 


Multiply together 5 of the horizontal eireumference, = of the nasio-inial 


(sagittal) arc, and ; of the auriculo-transverse are; 1/2000 of the product will 


give a very rough approximation to the size or weight of the brain (of which the 
latter of course is the larger), Tit in order to get the capacity, we must add, for 
every unit in the kephalic index over 50,03 per cent. Thus, where the index is 
74, add, for every unit in 24, 03 per cent. of one two-thousandth of the product of - 
the three dimensions employed. Let these dimensions, the third parts of the 


three curves or ares, be ves sae anid on the product of which is 2,484,000, 


whereof one two-thousandth is 1242. 0-3 x 24 = 7-2: and 7-2 per cont, on 1242 
is 89. 1242489=1331 cc., which is the capacity of the head in the subject 


‘ Bee Ranke. ge waa dealing with round-headed or caboid Bavarians. | got 560 
in 40 Wiltshire men, TT in 40 upper-class Engl lishmen ; and . Rowe Brad ' 
in 80 West Yorkshiremen, e * S ie 
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Similarly in a head whose curvilinear measurements are 570, 360 and 360, and 


DOO TIRE’ + (80x08 per Gont.)= 


whose breadth index is 80, we have 

It is difficult to make any comparison of these results with those of other 
methods, so small is the number of cases available; besides, ear-height measure- 
ments on the living made with craniometers, unless conducted with extreme care, 
are not very reliable. 

But Pearson and Lee have made some experiments in this way. Two 
eminent professors and Fellows of the Royal Society, measured both by them and 
lry me, yielded to them a calculated mean capacity of 1525, to me one of 1516. 
I have endeavoured to apply their method (which is the same as that for the skull, 
retrenching from the length, breadth, and ear-height, respectively, 11 mm. in every 
case) to some series of my own, gotten since the production of my paper in 
L’ Anthropologie, and therefore hitherto unpublished. For much of this material 
I am indebted to Dr, Rowe, of Bradford, Yorkshire, who uses my own methoils 
with skill and accuracy. The difficulty lies in the estimation of the ear-height. 
Venn's extensive observations put it at about 53 inches or 1349 in Cambridge 
students; but he found it distinctly higher in first-class men than in the rest of 
his subjects. Barnard Davis put it at 40 inches=1245 mm. in the English 
skull, which, on Welcker’s plan (Wachsthum and Bau) would have been 152° in 
the living subjects. 

The ensuing table exhibits my own appreciation of the capacity of the 
above-mentioned series, together with what would be, I believe, the appreciations 
of Pearson and Lee, and of Mme. Pelletier. Possibly those of the latter should be 
a little larger, for I do not suppose she would think it needful to subtract quite so 
much as 11 mm. from each of the three dimensions, length, breadth, and — 


ear-height. 





_ | B. | Cir. | B.A. (Tr A. K.lndex| Bed. | Poll, BL. 


= = se ee 





9 men of superior in- | 190°2 | 155°4 | 58675 | s90°2 1373-0) 78"l | 16381 1614 | 1543 
telloet. . 

10 men Jem diatin-| 197°3| 154 | 683 | 362°7| 371°4| 77-9. | 1577 | 1506 | 1830 
guished, ; 

. 10 Yorkshiremen, 191 ‘4 | 183 | 673-5 | 358 «=| 3707] BO 1552 | 1596 | 1483 


mostly upper clans | 
30 Bo ahah 193°] | 1603 | 569 a63°6 | S747 | 7783 | 1490 | 1486) 1459 

(Dr. | 

eaeih | 








| | 
60 West Yorkshiremen | 191°2 |) 149°2 | 563°5 | 350°3 | 361°5 | Tal | 1435 | 1466 | lade 


cma 











= eae 
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T have allowed here 125 mmm. as ear-height in the skull in the first two series, 
124 in the third, 123-5 in the fourth, and 123 in the fifth; all these seem probable 
conjectures. But for fairness’ sake, T append what would be the results if some 
other possible ear-heights were assumed. 


ee — ———————————E— 








| Kar height, 123. Far height, 128. 
Pel. | Peandt. | Pell. P. and 1. 
a iN] | : A 
9 lat Grade 1591 1428 1058 L674 
10 2nd Grade iil i512 1034 1ST 
10 Yorkshiremen, Upper Class 1614 1474 1a7h Lh18 
a) ‘ Mixed 1480) 1448 140 1451 
60 dif nie ae a 1438 1625 =| (1480 


The nine firet grade men include a statesman, an astronomer, @ geologist (F.R.S.), a 
scientific surgeon, an eloquent divine, a University professor of jurisprudence, an archiwologist, a 
literary antiquarian, and a labour leader. Those of the second grade are mostly younger, 


It is clear that while all these three methods yield nearly the same results 
with heads of medium size, those of Pelletier and of Beddoe continue roughly 
parallel as one advances to greater sizes, while P. and L. drops rapidly behind. 
And, as I have shown in the earlier part of this paper, the fault must lie in P. and 
L, and not in the two other methods of procedure, which so far have a distinct 
advantage. 

When we come to the comparison of the two survivors, we find that both of 
them attain as fair a degree of accuracy, or rather of approximation, as can 
reasonably be expected, but that Mme. Pelletier’s plan has the advantage in 
simplicity of - arithmetic, Beddoe's in ease and simplicity of measurement aod 
apparatus; the former may, therefore, answer better for the museum or the school 
of anthropology, but it may be, claimed for the latter that it is the better for 
general use, for what may be called field-work, and for the rapid collection of 
valunble material One may be better adapted than the other to particular types 
of head-form; and here again I am disposed to think that my own would be found 
to do justice to more of such types than would any diametrical plan, but I must 
confess inability to support this opinion by distinct proof. 

In the article in L'Anthropologic I have applied this method to the testing of 
current opinions a3 to the connexion of intellectual ability with largeness of 
brain; and 1 have come to a definite conclusion on the subject. There need be 10 
doubt that there is a strong correlation between the two; and it may le observed 
that my more recent observations, just now areiotud, polat in the: cana ‘diyechon, 
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there being a regular gradation in size from the series of nine men of intellectual 
distinction, through those believed to be of second rate, and the upper-class 
Yorkshiremen, down to the ordinary Westridingers. The rules laid down by 
Topinard remain unassailable. Intellectual distinction is generally the 
concomitant of largeness of brain, though there are numerous exceptions: large, 
tall, and robust men also frequently have large heads, and perhaps large brains ; 
but an inordinate enlargement is apt to be accompanied by some degree of 
morbidity or vulnerability. 


Repiy TO Proresson Pearson’s AnricLe 1x “ BIOMETRIKA.” 

Professor Pearson has courteously favoured me with a copy of a paper of his, 
reprinted from Biometrika, which is mainly a hostile criticism of my scheme for 
the estimation of skull-capacity from circumferential measures, and of the methods 
used in my paper, “Sur l'évaluation et la signification de la capacité cramienne,” in 
I’ Anthropologie; the paper which precedes this reply he had not seen. The 
objects of the former paper were -— 


1. To propound a method of estimating the capacity of the living head 
from peripheral measurements 

2, Asa preliminary thereto, to show that a similar and reasonably good 
method of measuring the dead skull was practicable. 

$. To point out a defect in principle in Pearson and Lee’s diametral 
methods, resulting in the under-estimate of large and, to a less 
degree, the over-estimate of small skulls. 

4. To show the great importance, at least in a certain number of crania, 
of variations in thickness of bone, which Pearson and Lee appeared 
to undervalue, but which were a serious drawback to accuracy of 
estimation, whether by their methods or mine. 

5. To recommend the Inion as an aid to measurement and estimation of 
capacity. 

6. To investigate once more the correlation of intellect and capacity, in 
which I was a believer. 


Now all these points seemed to be objectionable to Professor Pearson and his 
school. I may have somewhat misunderstood him as to the first and second; 
anyhow, he now says that “there is absolutely no reason why the product of three 
cranial circumferences should not be taken as a basis,” ete.; and he has himself 
produced a scheme for a cireumferential estimate, using, however, the opisthion 
rather than the inion, so that the new plan could not be extended to the living 
head, about which I was chiefly concerned. It seems, however, to be as good ag, 
or better than, Pearson and Lee’s diametral plan. 

On points 3 and 4 he does not seem to me to make any remarks of 
importance ; and my position, I conceive, remains good. 

Vou. AAXIV, C 
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On No, 6 he seems to me to be giving way a little; at least, he allows a small 
anil not very marked correlation. 

On No. 5, however, he makes quite a serious attack, basing himself on the 
statements, (#) that the inion is frequently undiscoverable, and (0) that its position 
ig so variable as to make it useless. Yet with the assistance of Professor Thane, 
le himself found that the inion was more or less accurately determinable in 41 
ont of 43 male crania; in two only was it “vague” or “ very doubtful,” 
Surely that is not mnsatisiactory for a point on the surface of an almost 
smooth ovoidal body. I have scarcely ever used it in female cases; but the 
infra-occipital line is about as long in them as in male ones; this Pearson's own 
figures show. | 

Having found a mean of 47 mm. in these 43 skulls for the lower occipital, 
he seems to think it sacrilegious in me to have suggested 50. After all, I only did 
ao provisionally; and latterly, after experimenting with 124 per cent,, or 9, of 
the sagittal are, I have been using 13 per cent. The former would give 47 mm. 
in Dr. Macdonell’s Whitechapel series, the latter 49. I recently got an average of 
493 in a medimval series of 11 males at Bristol, exactly 15 per cent. 

Some other accusations which Professor Pearson brings against me are, I 
must needs confess, better founded. In one case, having copied out the necessary 
figures for computation in three Nagada skulls selected by Miss Fawcett, I 
afterwards mistook the ordinal number (1308) for the capacity (1218), and 
working from that basis, which happened to suit my case, went very far wrong. 
It is perhaps worth noting that my critics are not absolutely immaculate in 
copying their own figures, The capacities in this particular case are stated in 
Miss Fawcett’s tablea at 1218, 1498 and 1223, but elsewhere at 1217, 1497 ani 
1222—amall errors, but confusing. 

Ona recalculation, with the revised Q (transverse arc), | find B* yields ik mean 
of 1353 or + 20, and a mean error of 40, which is just within the limits of the 
personal equation of the measurers, 

Another error, which ran through a good deal of my work, was the acceptance 
of Professor Pearson's (the German) transverse are as equal to my own, which 15 
Busk’s and that of the older anthropometers, French and English. The former is 
in the so-called vertical line; mine, which I have always employed, runs from the 
centre of the earhole across the bregma, if I cam make certain of it, or in any case 
not far behind. IT ought of course to have remembered and allowed for the 
difference. On page 380 Pearson says, he “onght to have added at least 10 mm. 
to Miss Faweett's Q” ; though on the next page he allows a difference of ‘2-inch, or 
5 mm. This last figure | believe to be nearly correct. I found a mean difference: 
of 43 mm. in a rendom series of ten skulls, but in two hyperbrachykephals it 
waa 0, owing to the widening out abaft the ear, I have made the necessary 
alteration in several places in the preceding paper; it is sometimes favourable En 
my argument, bit souietimes otherwise, The horizontal plane is still, I believe 
unsettled: and the German understanding is far from being generally. accepted, 
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Busk’s plan of using the centre of the meatus seems to me better in regard to the 
measurement of radii, especially in the living subject, and it is easier in practice. 

As for the wneatisfactoriness, hitherto, of ear-height measurements, ses 
Dr. Lee's table on p. 246 of her memoir, where the Badeners are quoted (from the 
German Anthropological Catalogue) as showing a difference between ear-heighit 
and basial height of 19°10 mm. and the Bavarians of 15095 mm! Credat Judieus! 
For these are really “allied races," a phrase frequently and incorrectly applied by 
Pearson and his disciples to the Bavarians and English, So far as the ecalyarium 
goes, excluding the face, the English are more alike to the Chinese than to the 
modern Bavarians, | 

On page 370 I am accused of “shirking the fact that Dr. Lee's series are 
sufficient but not satinfactory." Having re-read the passage, | consider them 
insufficient, and think they might have been made more satisfactory on a better 


hasis; and so much the Professor himself appears now to see—else why his new 
circumferential formule ? 
After all, we are none of us infallible, not even ..... . Thus the Professor, 


in his “Chances of Death,” i, 329, found Barnard Davis's means “far too small” 
Now, on the other hand, he has discovered that they are far too big (which they 
really are,as Welcker could have taught him), I have throughout treated them as 
such; but as the great Broca pointed out, that was a matter of less consequence 
than carefalness and uniformity of procedure. 

T ought perhaps to notice a table (IX) of Pearson's in which he compares lis 
results and mine on a series of 20 skulls taken from the Thesaurus, by a process of 
selection which he had devised, no doubt with the object of securing perfect fairness. 
The results he arrives at are remarkably bad for both of us, but worst for me (mean 
error, Beddoe 77, Pearson and Lee 70, Pearson G.F., 54). Now his system of 
selection inevitably led to the inclusion of the most interesting and curious skull 
in the collection, the modern Neanderthaloid, to which Davis devoted several pages 
of the Thesaurus, and in which I had already pointed out the weakness of my 
formula, due chiefly to the thickness and ruggedness of the calvarium. If this one 
skull were eliminated, the tables would be somewhat turned, and the mean errors 
would be: 

Beddoe 59, Pearson and Lee 69, G.F, 55, 

The Professor's other tables show varying results, but on the whole indicate 
the possibility of his doing what he once scouted the possibility of doing, viz., 
producing a peripheral formula much better than P. and L., and better than mine for 
tmauseum work, for which however I doubt his ever surpassing Manouvrier’s plan in 
accuracy, or Welcker’s in conventence. 

On page 285 of my paper, “ L'Evaluation et signification, ete,” I state that I 
am tolerably certain, after study of the available facts, that the mean capacity of 
the male English skull is somewhere near 1600, tacitly referring here, as elsewhere, 
to the standard of Flower. 


On this Professor Pearson rather scornfully remarks,“ As Dr, Beddoe does not 
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know the mean value of C, he guesses it. . . . This is the type of guesswork 
which has hitherto passed for science in anthropometry.” Now the Professor surely 
ought to know that it is impossible to attain certainty on this point. He seems to 
think he can do so by attributing infallibility to the measurements of one or other 
of his helpers. But Miss Fawcett, to whom surely he ought to listen, shows in 
some passages, one of which at least is familiar to him, how impossible it is for two 
or more observers, even practised ones, to coincide in their measurements. And 
Dr. Maedonell follows her lead (pp. 205-6 of his paper), and proceeds in some cases 
to guess in the most irreligions and unscientific manner, quite common-sensibly. 

In this case I had to deal with quantities for the value of which there is not 
and indeed perhaps can hardly ever be, a sufficient amount of evidence such as 
Pearson desiderates, I did not make my “guess” without full consideration of the 
work of Boyd, Peacock, and others, which, however, being generally incomparable 
inter s¢, could not, I thought, be advantageously put into regular form, even if I 
had had space to discuss them. My crime is that, having to fix a standard capacity 
for the purposes of my work on the living head, I put it at somewhere near 
1500 c.c. 

Now Sir W. Turner's Scottish skulls give, according to Dr. Macdonell, an 
average capacity of 1496, which seems pretty close to 1500; and 1477, Dr. M.'s 
own average for the Whitechapel find, is not very far off. Pearson himself 
(“Chonees of Death," i, 330) put the mean of these same Whitechapelers, or of 26 
of them, at 1,522. 

aSeee eT 14995. QED. 

Seriously, I remain tolerably sure that on Flower's system, the mean capacity 
of the adult male English skull is not far below 1500 ¢,¢, Pearson and Lee (pp. 
250 seg.) put the capacity of males at the British Association meetings at 1495; 
but this estimate is the result of mach random sampling and guesswork, and is 
probably too small for the class. 

T am charged also with neglecting to consider the obvious fact (which 
Pearson claims as a discovery for Dr. Lee), that it is needful, in order to solve 
the intelligence-capacity problem, “to keep within one fairly equally nourished 
class.” Thus he carefully ignores the fact that in my first. paper (" L’Evaluation,” 
ete.) I gave the measurements or estimated capacity of 100 Englishmen and 30 
Scotchmen of the upper class, and subsequently drew attention (p, 287) to the 
superiority thereto of my “distinguished " category, a superiority amouuting, 
by my estimate, to not less than 76 and 49 0, respectively. Not that all my 
distinguished men were porphyrogeneti ! 

___ My change of formula in passing from the dead to the living seems to puzzle 
my critic strangely, I must repeat that though it (the former one) has already 
been found useful (as by Professor Ruggieri and others) j : 
Manouvrier’s plan is unavailable from aus CAL I Po » 4 je wits 
great use, I simply devised it jn ofiiee i+ ta Bice paar 
. | test the suitability of peripheral 
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meastres for the purpose, before proceeding to frame a plan for the living head, 
where a new formula is really needed. As for my having taken 50 keph-ind for 
the starting point, of which he complains; that was done with a view of securing 
an addition of 9 per cent. in the case of 80 index, and 03 more or less for every 
one of index above or below, thus bringing about, as I believe, an estimate of 
nearly 1500 c.c. in the average head. 

I should like, however, at the risk of being tedious, to cite a few applications 
of our different formule to skulls belonging, so to speak, to my opponent's bat- 
talions, to carry on the contest on his own ground, I have increased Fawcett and 
Macdonell’s Q by 5 to make my own, and have subtracted 13 per cent. from their 
sagittal are to make my nasio-inial one. The deduction in the latter case varies 
from 44 to 61. 

Among the Naqada, I have tested all the really available hyperdolicho males 
and the one brachy male that I could find. The results are -— 








PrandL.(N) | GF, | B. 

8 Hypentolichos, Total Errors... { oe sri i 
—252 —a0 —135 
Brachykephal, Total Errors. ss +62 | +18 +22 
Rotel Mei a ws ca KK —130 | +23 +13 
Extent of Error... ase see, ue 207 120 150 





Here G. F. is slightly the best. The compensation is injurious to B. 
in the brachy, and somewhat excessive in the hyperdolichos, Be it remembered 
that P. and L. (N) was especially devised to suit the Naqada. 

Now for the Whitechapel English! If I knew which of Pearson's numerous 
formule he would prefer, I would use it: as it is, T employ his ordinary P. and L. 
and the 10 bis (00037 P + 321:16) which he seems to fancy as an interracial one; 
if he has calculated a special English formula, I do not know it. 


I find 
MEANS OF WHITECHAPEL MALEs. 





| Predictions, 
| 


ap | —_— 

DoPand Do, 10 bi. Do, GP, | Do. BS. 
Whole Series gc. ess vs! 1477. | 1483 (—44) | 1448 (—29) | 14458 (—29) | 1469 (—8 
6 Extreme Dolichos vo) 148] | 1423 (—58) | 1456 (—30) | 1482 (+6) | 1489 (+8) 
Moan Error = 63 46 ee 
SBrachys... 0 4.000 + : 1500 | 1440 (—60) | 1462 (—38) | 1452 (—48) | 1519 (+19) 


Mean Error _— a2 64 hal a3 


- 
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Cap. 





DoP.and L._ Do. 10 bia | Do, G.F. | Do. B. 3. 








10 Selected! 1456 | 1409 (—47) | 1428 (—28} | 1430 (—26) | 1446 (—10) 
Mean Error ks is acest — 6 40 Gg | «4 
10 Big, over 1600... ss .., 1670 | 1838(—198)| 1564 (—100)| 1608 (—@8) | 1054 (—16) 
Mean Error Fae dee teeth eee | "132 109 | BO 47 
10 Small, 1400and — ,.  .. 1357 | 1374(417) | 1385 (+80) | 1387 (+30) | 1980 (+34) 
Mean Error ks cect — 252 378 0 | 353 44°7 
Difference’. sms see) BIB) 6B (1) | TS | 216 a74 





Here all the formule, except mine, fail to keep pace with the advancing 
capacity of the lurger skull. This is due to their larve constants, which however 
help to equalise the mean errors. 

No one who may take the trouble to look at these figures and to consider 
them without prejudice, can fail to put B.3 at the top, and P, and L. at the 
bottom of the scale. And he would probably give Pearson's G,F. (a formula based 
on cireumferences) the second place in the class. No doubt B. 3 could be further 
improved ; my compensations are perhaps excessive and too uniform. Of course, 
there is no true correlation between brachykephaly and capacity. The real 
question is, however, whether, capacity being equal, there is any connexion 
between dolichokephaly and a large total of diametral and of peripheral measure- 
ments. I think the Table V, in my French paper, goes some way towards proving 
it, Manouvrier and Welcker both make large allowances for brachykephals on 
that ground ; and Welcker’s are quite as large as mine. 

If Professor Pearson had taken the trouble to consider my living-process, 
instead of conventionally ruling it out of order as having no mathematical basis, 
he would have seen that the doubts about the mean thickness of integument, which 
so much lessen the value of his process, are quite irrelevant as objections to mine, 
which is not, like his, based on a guess os to the size of the skull, but on an 
induction as to its average content. The veriations of thickness in individuals 
affect both diametral and peripheral measures, the former at least ag much as the 
latter, As for the hair, Professor Pearson probably does not mean to be-taken 
seriously in his proposed census of baldheada, My friend Topinard’'s objection was 
theoretical ; with further practice the Professor would find the difficulty lessen. It 


_ * The first ten [could find free from any d lator ‘ . 
ee Oh ous sey. 120, 123, 138, 145, ue ae cee rene ee 
The . yaare all [could find, Of che sic acdc “ am : 
aud the ki, in the others does not exceed 7] ee etre doliches four are real hyperdolichos 
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occurs chiefly, of course, in the horizontal circumference; and yet Lebon, and 
Welcker, and John Ranke, all tried a plan of estimation based on that alone, and 
did not find itunworkable. All the originality I can hope to claim lies in the use of 
the sagittal curve, in which the hair offers comparatively little impediment. 
Professor Pearson winds up his paper with a very interesting account of the 
examination and measurement of the head of Jeremy Bentham. There were 
difficulties to be overcome in measuring what is neither a dry skull nor a living 
head; but these appear to have been fairly surmounted. ‘The inion is placed 
remarkably high, a circumstance making the subject an unfavourable one for my 
procedure; but after making all the allowances mentioned by Pearson, and one 
more which the photographs indicate, viz,—the presence of senile degeneration 
in a man of 85 years, the fact remains that Bentham, by my or indeed any 
estimate had, as Pearson says,a head of mediocre capacity, Pearson seems to 
make a great point of this, To me itis only one more exception to the general 
rule: 4 out of my 60 superior men have heads which, by my estimate, are below 
the mean of English capacity; and 3 of these 4 are distinctly men of mark; but, 
after all, they are ouly 4 out of 60, and of the whole 60,45 surpassed the means 
which I found for the upper classes of England and Scotland respectively, while 
only 15, of whom 7 were Englishmen and 8 Scotchmen, fell below those means. 


=.» ea | 
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THE WIRADYURI AND OTHER LANGUAGES OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES. 


By Kk. H. Marnews, L.S., Corres. Memb. Anthrop. Soc, Washington, U.S.A. 


Syxoraia.—Introductory.—Orthography.—The Wiradyuri Language.—-The Burreba-barrela 
Language.—The Ngunawal Language.—Vocabulary of Wiradyuri Words.—Voeabulary 
of Ngunawal Words. 


THe native tribes speaking the Wiradyuri language occupy an immense region in 
the central and southern portions of New South Wales. For their eastern and 
northern boundaries the reader is referred to the map accompanying my paper to 
the American Philosophical Society in 1898 The western boundary is shown on 
the map with my article to the Royal Society of New South Wales the same year.* 
Their southern limit is represented on the map attached to a paper I transmitted 
to the Anthropological Society at Washington in 18955 The maps referred to 
were prepared primarily to mark out the boundaries of the social organisation anid 
system of marriage and descent prevailing in the Wiradyuri community, but will 
also serve to indicate the geographic range of their language, 

The Wiralyuri language is spoken over a greater extent of territory than any 
other tongue in New South Wales, and the object of the present monograph is to 
furnish a short outline of its grammatical structure. I have included a brief 
notice of the Burreba-burreba language, which adjoins the Wiradyuri on the weat. 
A cursory outline is also given of the language of the Ngunawal tribe, which 
bounds the Wiradyuri on a portion of the east. The Kamilaroi tribes, whose 
language | recently reported to this Institute, adjoin the Wiradyuri on the north. 

In all the languages treated in this article, in every part of speech subject to 
inflexion, there are double forms of the first person, of the dual and plural, similar 
in character to what have been reported from many islands in Polynesia and 
Melanesia, and the tribes of North America. Separate forms for “we two," and 
“he and 1,” were observed by Rev. James Ginther among the pronouns of the 

' “Initiation Ceremonies of Australian Tribes," Proc. Amer, Philos, Soc, vol. xxxvi, 
=a rae at Divisions and Initiation Ceremonies of 
Soe. N.S, Wales, vol. xxxii, pp. 240-250, map. Mak cae lode fe tis Wicenrek. tes 
territory of the Burreba-borreba tribe, because their initiation ceremonies and marringe Laws 
are the same. 
sivriom deshrepalayis va Sp. 300-33, ag Weremnoniees, ane, Divisional: Systems," 
ta cneags i Kamila Other Tt o Now Sh Wal” Jour, dnt 
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Wiradyuri natives at Wellington, New South Wales,’ but as he does not mention 
anything of the kind in the plural, we may conclude that he did not observe it. 

The materials from which this paper has been prepared have been gathered 
ly me while travelling through various parts of the Wiradyuri country, for the 
purpose of visiting and interviewing the old native men and women who still 
speak the native tongue, from whom I noted down all the information herein 
reproduced, When the difficulties encountered in obtaining the grammar of any 
language which is purely colloquial are taken into consideration, | feel sure that 
all necessary allowances will be made for the imperfections of my work. 

The initiation ceremonies of the Wiradyuri tribes, which are of a highly 
interesting character, have been fully described by me in contributions to several 
societies and other learned institutions.* 

It will be as well to state that in 1892, Dr. J, Fraser, from the MSS. of the 
late Rey. James Giinther, published some grammatical rules and a vocabulary of 
the Wiradyuri language. This forms part of a volume entitled An Australuen 
Language (Sydney, 1892), Appendix, pp. 56-120. 

Mr. E. M. Curr published several vocabularies collected in different parts of 
the Wiradyuri territory — he Australian Race, vol. iii, pp. 363-401. 


ORTHOGRAPHY. 
The system of orthoepy adopted is that recommended by the Royal 
Geographical Society, London, with the following qualifications ; 

Nq at the beginning of a word or syllable has a peculiar sound, which I 
have previously illustrated.* At the end of a syllable or word, it 
has substantially the sound of ny in “ sing.” 

Dh and nh have nearly the sound of (4 in “that,” with a slight initial 
sound of the @ or nas the case may be. 

Ty and dy at the commencement of a word or syllable, as dyirril (a 
spear), has nearly the sound of 7, At the end of a word, as gillaly 
(to-day), ty or dy is pronounced nearly as fc’ in the word * batch,” 
but omitting the final hissing sound. 

W always commences a syllable or word, and has its ordinary sound, fF 
is hard in all cases. 8 has a rough trilled sound, as in “ hurrah!" 

The sound of the Spanish fi is frequent, At the commencement of 
syllable or word I have given it as ny, but when terminating a word 
T have used the Spanish letter. 

1“ An Australian Language " (Sydney, 1892), Appendix, p. 60, 

* “The Burbung of the Wiradyuri Tribes,” Journ. Anthrop. Jnat., vol. xxv, pp. 205-318, 
fbid., vol, xxvi, pp. 272-285, “The Initiation Ceremonies of the Aborigines of the Upper 
Lachlan,” Proce. Hoy. Geog. Soe. Austr, Queensland Leh., vol. xi, pp. 167-160. 

“The Burbung or Initiation Ceremonies of the Murram bidgee Tribes,” Journ. Noy, Soe. 
N.S. Wales, vol, xxxi, pp. 111-153. 

“The Burbung of the Wiradhuri Tribes,” Proc. Roy, Soc, Queensianc, vol. xvi, pp. 35-38. 


1 “The Aboriginal Languages of Victoria,” Journ, ftoy, Soc, N.S. Wales, vol. xxxvi, p. 76, 
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7’ 1s interchangeable with d; p with b; and g with & in most words where 
they are used. 

As far as possible, vowels are unmarked, but in some instances, to avoid 
ambiguity, the Jong sound of @,¢ and are indicated thus: i, é, 4. 
In « few cases the short sound of « is marked #% YF at the 
heginning of a word has its ordinary consonant value, 


Tue Wikapyuri LaNovace. 
Articles, 

There are no articles, properly so-called, in the language. The demonstratives 
“this” and “ that” do duty for our “a” and “the.” If it be desired to definitely 
say that only one is meant, the numeral, xgwadei, is employed. 

In all the sentences illustrating the cases of nouns and other parts of speech 
in this paper, the demonstratives are omitted, A native would say, * Man {that 
over yonder] beat child [this in front],” the proper demoustratives being inserted 
where illustrated by the brackets. 

Nouns. 

Number—There are three uumbers, singular, dual and plural. Wamndom, a 
Kangaroo, Wamboinlula a couple of kangaroos, Wamboingirbang, several 

Gendey.—In the human family different words are used, as méa or gifir, & 
man; bullddyere or inar,a woman; birrengang, a boy; inargang, a young girl; 
yiramurung, a youth ; megai, a maiden: bwrai, a child. | 

Among animals, words are used signifying “male” and “ female ” respectively. . 
Wille bidyur,a buck opossum ; wille qunal, a doe opossum. Nguruii burrame, a 
hen emu ; agurwh bidyur, a cock emu. 

Cas—The cases are the nominative, nominative-agent, genitive, accusative, 
instrumental dative and ablative, 

The nominative simply names the person or thing under attention, as, mirri 
or durumain, a dog; burrandang, a native-hear ; wille or womluren, an OPOSSil ; 
wagan, a crow ; billyang or birgan, a boomerang. 

The nominative-agent requires a suffix to the noun, as, gitrru woinduran dheé, 
4 man an opossum ate. Bullddyerudu dhivrung ieimé, a woman a snake struck (or 
killed). Jnarru wille dhavalgiri, « woman an opossum will eat. Bwrrandangu 
gurril dhava, % wative-bear leaves is eating, Mirridu wille buddhe, a dog am 
opossum bit. 

Genitive—Méngu bulgang, a man's boomerang. Sullddyerugu kunne, a 
woman's yamstick, Berrandangyu bullwng, a native-bear’s head. 

Dative—Dhurrangu, to the creek (dhurrang). Ngwrengu, to the camp 
(ngurang). 

ANatic.—Dhurrendip, from the creak : 


: ce nyerandy, from the camp, In this 
eerie Bem, Che Binal 9. 6 bath words is omitted before ap 
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The accusative is the same as the simple nominative, as will be seen by the 
examples given under the nominative-agent. 

Instrumental—When an instrument is the remote object of the verb, the 
accusative remains unchanged, but the instrumental case takes the same suffix as 
the nominative-agent; thus, widadu wagan birgandu bume, the man hit a crow with 
a boomerang. Jnerrii burumein kunnedw bengabe, the woman cut a dog with a 
yamstick, ; 

In the above examples, as well as in the sentences illustrating the nominative- 
agent, it will be seen that the agent suffix has euphonic changes according to the 
termination of the word it is attached to. This may be said of the suffixes in all 
the cages of nouns and adjectives. 

Adjectives. 

Adjectives take the same inflexions for number and case us the nouns they 

qualify, and are placed after them. They are without gender. 


Womboin munun, a kangaroo large. Womboialida mununbula, a pair of lange 


kangaroos, Womboinmuddw munaunmuddu, several large kangaroos. 

Burumainds munundu womluran buddhe, a dog large an opossum bit. 
Tnavrw tubadyallu burai bone, a woman small a child beat. 

Womboingu miinange dun, a large kangaroo’s tail. 

A lig waterhole, dhd-w mona. Dha-wat neunwngu, to a big waterhole, Dhd- 
wadyt munundyi, from a big waterhole. 

Comparison.—Nyila murrembanghun-gan, this ts very goul  Nytlenget 
murrumbang wirrai, that is not good. If the articles compared be equal in 
quality, a native would say, This is good—that is good, and so on. 

Pronouns. 

Pronouns are inflected for number and person, and comprise the nominative, 
possessive and objective cases, a few examples in each of which will be given. 
There are forms in the dual and plural to express the inclusion or exclusion of the 
person addressed. 


Singular. 

Nominative. Possesai ve. Objective. 
lat Person I Ngadhu Mite Ngadyi Me Ngunnhat. 
2nd, Thou Noindu Thine Nginmn Thee Noinyal. 
ard, He Naga His Nipapeo ula. Him Nqunnungga. 

Dual. 
1st Person, { We, incl = Myulli Ours, incl. f Neulliging Us, inel. [ Ngullinye. 
| ~ We, exel. Noulliguna Ours, excl. Noulligingula Us, excl. | Ngullingugyu, 


fol, You Ngindubla Yours Ngianubulala = You Nginyalbula, 
ard, They Ngagerinbula Theirs Ngagwabulage Them Ngwnnaindula, 


Pinral, 
Ist Person { We, inel. Ngeans Ours, incl. | Ngeanignag Us, inal. | Ngeaninyagu, 
We.excl. Ngeaniguna Onara, excl, \Ngeaniginguna Us, excl. | Vgeaninyoguna 
and y= Yon Noindugir Yours Noinnugir You  § Nginyalgir 
ards They Ngogeaiaguler Theirs Ngageaguaia «Them Nyunnagulella, 


ieee hee ee | 


a. i @ 





= oe Te 
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There are other forms of the objective case meaning “from me,” “ with me," 
“towards me,” ete., which have numerous modifications, 

The extended forms of the pronouns given in the above table are not much 
used as separate words, except in answer to interrogatives, or assertively. 
Ngulligune might, for example, be given in answer to the question, “ Who killed 
the kangaroo?" “Whose boomerang is this?” might elicit the reply, 
Noaddyi. 

In common conversation, however, the pronominal affixes are employed. 

The third personal pronouns have several forms and are subject to much 
variation, depending upon the position of the parties referred to, Many of them 
are practically demonstratives. 

Interrogatives— Who, ngandi? Who (agent), ngandwca? Who (dual), agan- 
duwantwa? Who (plural), nganduwandugir? Who for, nyandigula? Whose is 
this, nganguaginna ? Nyanduga is equivalent to “I wonder who?” or “I don't 
know who.” Who from, nyangundiburrami? What, minyang? What is that, 
nminyawanna ? What for, minyangula? What from, minyalli? How many (what 
number), minyangyulmait? 

Demonstratives—The following are a few examples:—This, nginna. These 
(dual), nginnadula. This other one, aginnagwal, From this, xginnalidhy. PBelong- 
ing to this, nginnagula, With this, nyinnadhwrai. That, aginnila, That other 
one, ngunniloageal, That yonder, ngunnainbirra, A native will frequently state 
the location of an article by its compass direction from a particular tree or other 
well-known spot. 

These demonstratives are very numercus—imnany of them being used as pronouns 
of the third person, and are declined for number, person, and case. They also vary 
according to the position of the object referred to in regard to the speaker, and 
likewise change with the relative position of the object to the person addressed. 

In all parts of aboriginal speech, words are occasionally met with so closely 
alike in pronunciation that it is almost impossible for any one but a native to detect 
the difference, 

Verbs, 

The moods are the indicative, imperative, conditional, and infinitive, The verb 
stem and a contraction of the necessary pronouns are incorporated, and the words 
thus formed are used in the conjugation. There are, however, modifications of the 
affixed particles in the past and future tenses to express differences in time. 

Tn the following conjugation of the verb “to beat," the present tense is given 
in full. In the past and future tenses. one example in the first person singular is 
thought snffictent, becanse any required person and number in each tense can be 
obtained by following the directions given in the text. 


Indicative Mood—Present Tense. 
rist Person ... Ibeat - Hitnurradhn, 
Singular of n + Thou beatest ... Bumurrandu. 
‘inl, «+» He beats so Bumurragw, 
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: r We, incl, beat Bumurredli. 
FS EEA So a cd beak”... Bliubniliownd: 
Daal 2) 2nd ,  «. You beat... Bumurrandubla. 
ord They beat Aumurragwaindula, 
iyo cbs We, incl, beat ... Humurrani, 
| LWe, excl, beat ... Bumurranignna, 
Plural a «)0Clwee)«=C LO eat... Bumurrandugir. 
ord, They beat Bumurraqwainguler, 


Past Tense, 
(1 beat just now 


wee he el bend hee, 


| | I beat this morning .» Bumulngurrindha, 
ist Feraon: I beat yesterday ... a» Sumulgwandhy, 
Singular, | 1 beat, indefinite ... . Bumédhu. 


ly beat: long ago 


.. Bumulgridyu, 


Dha, softened to dyu in some cases, is a contraction of agadhu. 





Future Tense. 
AWN I will beat, indefinite... . Bumulgiridyu, 
ist Person I will beat, soon. .. Bumulyowagirid yu, 
Singular, I will beat in tet morning +» Bumulagurrigirid, 


Owing to the several inflections of the verb in the past and future tenses, for 
immediate, proximate, and more or less remote times of the performance of the 
action,' it is often found convenient, especially when speaking in the dual or plural, 
to prefix a complete pronoun from the table of pronouns. Thus, instead of sayiny, 
Buniulbéal, a native frequently expresses it, Ngud/i bumullén, Again, instead of 
saying, Bumulgiviniyuna, he would use, Ngeaniguna bumelgirit. This leaves the 
termination of the verb freer for the numerous inflextons. 


Imperative Mood, 
Singular ... Beat thou ys rf ... Huma. 
Dual .. Beat you ... Bumandubla, 
Plural ... Beat you . Bumendugir. 
Perhaps I will beat. Yama bumiulpiridyn, 
Infinitive Mood. 
To beat Bumulli. 
Ste flexive. 


There is a reflex form of the verb, as when one does anything to himself: 
Tam beating myself Bumingadyillividyn, 


' Compare with my “Yookumbil Language,” Queenalond (Geog, Jourm, vol. xvii, pp. 63-87. 
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The dual and plural contain a reciprocal form of the verb, as where two or 
nore persons beat each other: 
We, (dual excl.,) are beating each other Ngulliquna bwmullén. 
We, (pL excl.,) are beating each other Nyeanigune Inemullén, 


There is no passive voice. The sentence, A woman was bitten by a dog, is 
expressed by, A dog bit a woman. 

The prohibitive or negative in all the moods, tenses, and numbers is obtained 
by using the word Xurria with the verb, thus: Awrria duma, beat not. Auris 
fumulgeridye, TL will not beat. Another form is used where there is uncertaimty, 
as, Wirreigurra bumulgiridys, which expresses the meaning, “I don’t think T will 
beat,” or, “ Perhaps I will not.” 

Murrung aginyediu has the meaning of “I am well,” and may be called a 
substitute for our verb “to be.” By incorporating yalw with this expression, it 
nukes it more emphatic, as, Falw awrrimg nginyodhu,“ Really [am well.” Any . 
ailjective describing a human attribute may be taken asa predicate, as, good, bai, 
strong, sleepy, and employed with the modifications of the word nginye. 


Prepositions, 

A number of prepositions are independent words, as: Behind, yattungura. 
In front, iwillidye, Across, dargin, Around, watangadha. Outside, or, on the other 
side, nyunningura. Inside, mugima, This side, notnperadhia,  Billage agen 
wugyura, the other side of the creek. On the right, dumelgala. On the left, mir- 
rangur. Ahead, banganafi. In the rear, Ayunnopeangurd. 

Frequently the verb includes the meaning of a preposition, as in the following 
examples : 

Noah ngadyén dyirramuddyt qullegirt, I that hill go-up-will. Nyedhw dyila 
dyirramiuldyi birrawagiri, I that hill go-down-will Noadhu ngidyi gigulle waian- 
gigirt, 1 that tree go-round-will.  Ngeani birgudyi wirungiri, We (pl. incl.) the serub 
through-will-go, Nyulliguna billadyi errugiri, We (dual excl.,) the creek will-cross. 
Ngadhu dyirramudyi ngagungurgn gulleamurrigiri, I will climb over the hill. 


Adverbs, 
The following are a few of the adverbs, some of which are inflected for number, 
case, and tense; Wirrai,no. Ngaiin, yes. Fandhal, now, DPhallan, goon, Yé#re, 
to-day. Ngurrungal, the morning, Yéremrala, yesterday. Nyunnigunala, day 
before yesterday. Ngwnnwengeldgol, day after to-morrow. AMurradhilind, long ago. 
Suruandhangga, night-time. “ 
Here (now), nginna. Here (was), aginni. ‘This way, dhain. Farther away, 
nyunna. Still farther, ngunneng. A good way off, ngunnagunalla. ‘There in the 
rear, ngwinagangurd. These pronominal adverbs, like the demonstrative pronouns, 
are very numerous and also include the points of the compass, 
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How, widdyallangalu? How thou, widdyawandu? How you (dual), widdya- 
wandubla? How you (plural), aiddyawandugir f How obtained, widdyungyurrunda 
burramei? Wideywnggdwa has the meaning of “ when?” 

Where is it, dhagmeana? Where (having the meaning of “ which one,’) dia- 
gela? Where art thou, dhagawandi? Where are you (dual), dhagawendubla ? 
Where are you (plural), dhagawandugir? From where, dhadyindaburramet ? 
Where art thou from, dhedyiqalliwandu? Where is the camp, dhagmre ngurwng? 


f néevject long, 


Yok! calling attention, Wai! look out. Wah! ngerrarbang! Ah! poor 
fellow! Listen, winaengga! Any vocative can be inflexed for number. 


Numerals, 


Noinbar, one: bulla, two. 


Tue Borresa-BorrepA LANGUAGE. 
The Burreba-burreba is spoken from about Deniliquin to Moulamein, and from 


the latter southerly towards the Murray river. The following is a sketch of ite 


mamimatical structure, A dialect of this language, called Buréba, is spoken on the 
Murray river, near Swan Hill. 
Nouns. 

Nomber—tThere are the singular, dual, and plural numbers, idle, an opossum ; 
willelbulet, a pair of opossums; awillebural, or willeyuli, several opossums. 

Gender —Wiuithu, a man; (éurk,a woman; bangga, a boy; Aurregitrh, a girl; 
iuben, on child of either sex; wietiwginbal, means a man and his wife. The gender 
of mammals and birds is marked by adding manuck for male, and babwt for female ; 
thus, gard mamuk, a buck kangaroo; guré balik, a doe kangaroo, 

Case—The language has the nominative, nominative-agent, genitive, accusative, 
instrumental, dative and ablative cases. In the nominative, there is no change in 
the noun, except when it is the subject of a transitive verb, and then it requires 
the agent-snflix; as, Withung wirrengan biirdumin, aman a dog beat ; [éuru wirrin- 
gal birgin, a woman a perch caught; wirrungans gurd bdadin, a dog a kangaroo 
bit. 

In the possessive case, the name of the proprietor and of the property each 
take a suffix, as, Wuchwnggely waned, a man’s boomerang ; /éurgety ldrawk, a woman's 
camp; wirrungangely birkuk, a dog's tail, 

Tastrwmental.—This is the same o4 the nominative-agent, thus, .Vgaty guré 
duggin wann, La kangaroo hit with a boomerang. 

Dative tdragak, to a camp. dblative—wethunyn, from a man. The acen- 
sative is the same as the nominative. 


Adjectives. 


_ Adjectives follow the nouns and take similar declensions. 
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Number.— Withu kerumbirt, aman large. Wuthubulet kurumbirthet, a couple 
of big men, Wathwbarak kurumbirtharak, several big men. 

Nominative-cgent—Wuthung burvmlarru wille burdumin, a large man an 
opossum Killer. : 

Possesstve.— Withunggety kurumbirungely wanuk, a big man’s boomerang, 

AWative-—Wrthunyung kerumbirung, from a big man. 

The comparison of adjectives follows rules similar to those explained in my 
article on “ The Gundungurra Language,”! 

It will be observed that there are modifications in the case-endings of nouns 
and adjectives, depending upon the termination of the word declined. Moreover, 
these suffixes for number and case are applied to the simple nominative—not the 
nominative-agent. 

Pronouns, 

Pronouns take inflexion for number, person and case. There are two forms in 
the first person of the dual and plural—one in which the person or persons 
addressed are included with the speaker, and another in which they are exclusive . 
of the speaker; these are marked “ incl.” and “ excl,” in the following table: 


Singular, 
Ist Person I Nogaty me Mine yokotuk, 
2nd, Thou Ngin .. Thine Noindaiuk. 
$d, «0s Malu His Maiguagety. 
Dual. 
Let Pasnon We, inel. Noal ai Ours, incl. Noallaiwk. 
We, excl. Nyalung -- Ours, excl. Nyallunguk. 
aud i, You Nagulen we Yours Nintlaiuk. 
1 They Malubulal: is Theirs Magaty-bulagaty. . 
Plural, 
int Parveen We, incl. Fang ies Ours, incl Fangwrévi. 
We,exel. Yandang tee Ours, excel, Fandéuk, 
and. You Niyiit .. Yours Neiitetih. 


ord They Malugulil: ass Theirs Nougaty-quligaty. 
Interrogatives—W ho, winyar ? (singular) —winyardula (dual) and wingartukuli 
(plural), What, nganyx ? which also has a dual and plural form, 
Demonstratives.—This, ginga, which has a dual and plural suffix, Madi, that; 
ila, that near you. Mimnya, that - farther away, Kigey, belonging to thot. 
Kigety-bulugety, belonging to those two. Kigety-guligety, belonging to all those. 


Verbs have the same tenses and moods aa those of 


the Wiradyuri “i |: 
demonatrated in the conjugation of the verb “to beat." yuri, as will be 


= In the Burreha-burreba 
| Proc. Amer, Philos, Soc, Philalelphia, vol. xl, No, 167, 
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verb there are, however, no regular modifications of the past and future tenses, 
such meanings being expressed by separate words, 


Active Voice—Indicative Mood. 


ist Rowan T bet. ie de cen eee Nigerty typilber, 
2nd, Thow beatest vite ras ae tyilba, 
ord), He beats ... me ce . Malu tyithe. 
Past Tense, 


Ist Person bent... 0. vee wae, Nady tyidbin, 


Future Tense. 


Imperative Moor. 
Beat, tvilbak, Beat not, lurreba tyilbal. 
Conditional Mood. 
Perhaps I will beat, Ngaty tyilhén mumbiin, 


In all the foregoing examples, the remaining persons and numbers of the verb 
can be supplied by the table of pronouns. 


Middle Voice—Indicative Moot. 
Singular. Iam beating myself. Tyilianywnghenggat. 
The conjugation can be continued through all the moods, tenses, ete., the same 
a5 in the indicative mood, 
Reciprocal. 

We two (inel.) are beating each other, Tyilptyerrungal. 

We all (inel.) are beating each other, 7'yi/ptyerrungnngur. 
There are forms fer all the persons and tenses, 





Adverts, 

Yes, ngungut. No, bwrreba, To-day, gillaty, To-morrow, perbur. Yesterday, 
dyelli-dyellik. By and bye, gillandom Some time ago, gillenadya, Long ago, 
yagaluk-wanda, Where, windyella ? (singular) ; windyellaubul ? (dual); avindiyellat ? 
(plural). How many, nyalur? Here, Aingga, There, nywa, 


Nirmerala, 


One, kaiapmin, Two, buletye, 
Vou. AXAITY, x 
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INITIATION CEREMONIES AXTD Mannrace Laws. 

The initiation ceremonies of the Rurreba-burreba are the same in all essential 
respects as those of the Wiradyuri tribes, which I have described in detail else- 
where.' The social organisation is also similar to the Wiradyuri, comprising two 
phratries, each of which is subdivided into two sections, as exemplified im the 
following synopsis :— 

Phratry, $A man. Marries. Sona and Daughters. 
Murri ae Eppathea ws Umit and Butha, 


ett Kubin ue hia . Jppat and Jppatha. 
p .. f7ppat «+ Matha .. Kubbi and Kubbitha. 


L Uiali . Kubbitha ... Murri and Matha. 


Although marriages generally follow the above riiles, yet in certain cases 
Murti can marry Butha, and Kubbi may take Ippatha as his spouse—a similar 
liberty being allowed the men of phratry B. Again, where there is no objection 
arising from nearness of kin, a Murri man may murry a Matha woman, but her 
totem must be different from his, and she must belong to a distant family. This 
applies to the men of every section. Thy the strict letters of the foregoing table, it 
would appear that the child of a brother ean marry the child of a sister, Init: this 
is rigorously forbidden—the table being construed to mean that o brother's 
child's child marries a sister's child’s child, | 

Each phratry has attached to it a group of foferme, consisting of unipals anil 
inanimate objects. Every man, woman, and child in the community has his 
particular totem, which is inherited from birth. For further information on this 
sulject the reader is referred to numerons papers contributed hy me to different 
acientific societies, 


THE NGUNAWAL LANGUAGE 

The native tribes speaking the Neunawal tongue oceupy the country from 
Goulburn to Yass and Burrowa, extending southerly to Lake George au: 
Goodradig hee, 

Ina contribution to the Anthropological Society at Washington in 1896, I 
described the Bunan ceremony? an elaborate type of initiation practised hy the 
Ngunawal in common with other communities, In 1900 1 published an account 
of the Kudsha* or Kuddya, an abridged form of inaugural ceremony which is 
likewise in force among the same people. The secial organisation regulating 
marriage and descent, which I described in the last mentioned article," also applics 
to the Ngunawal. 


' “The Birbung, ete, of the Murraumbidess Treihec”™ 3 we The 
vol. xxxi, pp. 111-153, vir gee  Friben aaeecm Hoy. Sec. N.S, Wales, 

* American Anthropologiat, vol. ix, pp, 327-334, Plate VI. 

. Journ. Roy, Soc, N.S. Wales, vol. x xxiv. pe see ast 

* [bid., op. 263-264, 
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The Ngunawal is one of an aggregate of tribes whose sacred songs T have 
learnt and published, with the accompanying music, in an article | communicated 
ta the Royal Geographical Society of Queensland in 1901.' These are the first 
sacral songs of the Australian Aborigines which have ever been set tu music, 


Nowena, 

Number—Nouns have three numbers. Afirri, a dog; wirribule, a couple of 
dogs ; aurridyimma, several dogs, 

(render,—Boual,a man; bullan, a woman, Words for “male” and “female” 
distinguish the gender of animals, as, qwrahwn wuvedien, w Dear, male: sevabun 
dhuvuk, a bear, female. 

Case—The principal cases are the nominative, causative, instrumental, 
genitive, accusative, dative and allative. 

The nominative is the name of the subject at rest, and is without flexion. 

The cansative, or nominative-agent, represents the subject. in action, as, 
inidlanga gudka ngubumnia, a woman a child beat. 

fastrumental—Baualga burraingn uguburiit dywitige, a man a wallaby killed 
with a spear. Here the instrument, spear, takes the same suffix as the causative. 
The wallaby, burrai, takes the genitive affix, as being the possessor or recipient of 
the killing, 

Aeevsetive—Except in such instances as the wallaby in the last example, the 
aecusative is the same as the nominative, | 

The genitive ease is represented by an affix to the name of the property as 
well as to that of the owner, a peculiarity which I was the first to report® in 
Australian languages. Pavelage mirriieung, a man's dog, 

Every object over which ownership may be exercised can be declined for 
number and person, as under :— 

ist Person we we My dog (dog my) ... Mirridya. 

Singular and =, a .. ‘Thy dog 8. .. Afirridyi. 

ord = fee .. Hisdog  ... ae Afirriwuny. 
and so on through all the persons of the dual and plural, 

lf a couple or more articles be claimed, an infix is inserted between the noun 
root and the possessive attix, thus: Mirribuladya, dogs both mine ; mirridyimmed ye, 
(logs several mine. 

Datioe—Naurani muanagat, to the camp come, 

AMatire—Nyurawurradyt yerribicurri, from the camp go away. 


Artjectives. 

Adjectives follow the qualified nouns, and are inflected in the same manner 
for number and case. Jur mununmeng,a kangaroo large; burwhwla munuulela, 
i couple of lange kangaroos ; durvdyimumea minvndyimma, several large kangaroos, 

|“ Aboriginal Songs at Initiation Ceremonies,” Qveeadand Geographical Journal, vol, xvii, 
pp. 61-63. 

' Sec my *Thorrawal Language,” Journ, Hoy, Soc, NS, Wales, vol, xxxv, p. LIL 

x2 
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Cavsatire—Bavalya minunga mirri agubuningya, a man large adlog will beat. 
The other cases are also declined like the nouns. Frequently one of the affixes, 
both in number and case, is omitted—sometimes the affix of the noun, and in other 
instances that of the adjective, being thus eliminated, according to the euphony of 
the expression. 
A predicative adjective becomes an intransitive verb, and is conjugated 
accordingly, An example in the singular will be sufficient: 
Ist Person =... ~Lamilarge ...  ... Aftenuamangya. 
Singular ‘2m = ... Thou art large we Afununmandyi. 
ord ... Heis large ... ww. Afununmea’, 
Comparison of adjectives is effected by such expressions as, Guadba ngun, 
yeddhung nin, bad this, good that. Feddhwng madi ngunu, this is yery good. 





Pronouns. 
These sre declined for number, person and case, but are without gender. 


They contain the inclusive and exclusive forms in the first person of the dual and 
plural ;. 


lst Person he? eres rr vee Gulangga. 
Singular 2nd ,, .. Thon wanes ee, Gulandip. 
Sid), ab, pA haa ite .-- Dhanu, 


Examples in the dual and plural are omitted, as their terminations will appear 
in the conjugation of the verbs. The foregoing full forms of the pronouns are used 
chiefly in answer toa question. In ordinary conversation the pronominal suffixes 
to verbs, nouns and other parts of speech, supply their place. 

Towards, or with, me, gulangguria. Away from me, gulangywridyia. 
Belonging to me, gvlangyuia. Myself, mittimbaldya, and so on. All these 
can be inflected for number and person. 

Demonstvatives—These may be classed under different heads, of which the 
following are a few examples : 

Position—Ngunu, this, close. Nownubun, this also, Nia, that. Mitawulu, 
that only. Wirranaguddha, that, a little way off. Worrenandiweang, that, farther 
still. Muddhamagnwarri, a long way off. 

Direction —Ngunaga, that (in rear of speaker). Barunggo, that (in front of 
speaker) Ngwnaindil, that this side (of something) Nywna-aw, that on other 
side (of something). Gegurwarru, that in the hollow. Warrwgunnawang, that on 
the rising ground, or hill, 

Size.— Warranalang, that large one. Warranuggada, that small one. 
| Possessice.—Ningulangn, belonging to that. Warranalangu, belonging to that 
large one. Vidyulangu, belonging to those two persons, | 

Number.— Werranungule, those two. Warradyimmilai, those several animals 
or things, 


Pereon.—Naunad ya, this mine. Nyunedyi, this thine. Noitnawung, this his. 
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“This” and “that” in all the foregoing examples can also mean “ here" and 
“there” according to the context. 

Interrogatives—Who, ngunnaga? Whose, ngunnegange? Who from, 
upnnaganguridy: ? What, minye? What (did something), minyaga? 





Verbs, 
The verb has the usual moods and tenses, and is inflected throughout for 
number and person. In the first person of the dual and plural there is a variation 
in the affix to the verb to indicate the inclusion or exclusion of the person spoken 








CD, _ 
Dudicative Mood—Present Tense. J 
( Ist Person I beat .. Noubumangga. he 
Singular 2nd Thou beatest .. Ngubumandyi. 4 
Lord He beats .. Noutumaii, = 
< We, incl, beat . Niubumeange, 
ist Person “| We, excl, beat ... Naubwmangalu. ij 
Dual... y 2nd, .» You beat .... vo. Noubumanbu. 
Lard, They beat ... .. Niubumantule, > 
p We, incl, beat, ... Ngubwmanyin. a 
| Ist Person “" | We, excl. beat, ... Noubwmenaylla. " 
Plural... ¢ ond, os. Yow beat\ oc :s. Ngubwnondes j 
ord They beat ...  Novbumandyula, ¢ 
. 
+1 
Fast Tense. ‘5 
; 
‘I beat, indefinite ... .. Nguburingga. i 
let Person | I beat recently Noulimuingga. . 
Singular, I beat going along ie Ngubunyirringga, 
IT beat long ago . Nouburiangga, 
Future. | 


I will beat, indefinite 
I will beat soon ... = 


. Nagubuniagga 
.. Niahemenningga. 


The inflections extend through all the persons rr numbers of the past and 
future tenses by means of the suffixed particles shown in the present tense. 


Lewes as 





Imperative. ; 

Singular ... Beat thon -«. Wagnbi, ' 

Dual .» Beat you . Naulndyatau, 

Plural Beat you ree .-- Noubidyaianhu, 4 

Negative or prohibitive Beat not ... Nowbimnnga. . 
Conditional Mood. 

Perhaps I will beat... 0. wie oes, NNeloeninggarunde. 


* 
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Reflexive, 
Tam beating myself in Te a Nonbeillimangya. 
I was beating myself wee Neulnacilliringga. 
Iwill beat myself 2.00. No ubowilliningye. 
and so on for the other persons and numbers. 


Imperative-—Beat thyself ... 9... 2. Mgubuuilli. 


Reevyprocal. 


Dual... We, exel., beat each other ... Newhnwillaringalung. 
Plural .... We,excl, beat each other .... Niywbewillarinyilla. 


diperative reciprocl. 
Dual ... Beat each other et wos Neiedaltion, 
Plural ... Beat eachother  ... — ... Nynbillianhw. 


An infix, neeye, between the stem of the verb and the termination, gives i 
neyative meaning, as, Vibumngamangaln, we, dual exclusive, did not beat: 

There is no passive form of the verb, all sentences being in the active voice, 
thus, instead of saying, “A boomerang was thrown by the man,” the phrase would 
be, “The man threw a boomerang.” 

The verb is inflected for the same number as the noun. 

A kangaroo saw I, ure nengurringga. 

A pair of kangaroos saw I, burnmbla nangurringbla. 

Several kangaroos saw I, burulula nangurringdyula, 

Different shades of meaning are imparted to verbs by additions to the affixes: 

I was eating going along, dhaimballin jrirrineeingyer, 

I heat before (some event), ngubururingdiwuny, | 

I beat after (some event), nywbullaringawuny, 

[ threw frequently, werrimbillidyingga, 

I was throwing alone, yerrifimuiugga. 

Lam always beating, nyiebad gins. 


Adverts, 

Yes, agi. No, yurragei’i, Now, wenger Yesterday, durraida, By and by, 
genger, Long apo, nudyina, Always, blir, 

How, ngindyin. How many, or what number, wenntaelai, Where, wiada, 
Certainly, gana, Then, yonbi. Very or really, madi, Perhaps, winds, Not, 
muge, When, wena, 

Certain adverbs can be inflected for person and number, thus: 

Where shall I got Wunulayerrabunninyge ? 

Where shalt thou go? Wundayerrabunnindyi t 

Where shall he go? Whndayerrabunnia } 
aud 6a on for all persons and numbers. 


SS — ree 
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Prepositions. 

On top, guane, Down, dhugga, Between, dhuri. Behind me, bengalwarric. 
Outside, bunnwagga. Out of that, barridyi. In rear of me, wwllingara. In here, 
agunnd. In or under there, agunniii. 

Words meaning “is here,” “was here,” “will be here,” also exist in this 
language. 

Many prepositions can be inflected for number and person : 

(lst Person ... Im front of me wa. Nenenalineye. 


Singular < 2nd ,, .. Infrontofthee  ... Ngunalundyt. 
ont, .. Infrontofhim ... Ngvnelung, 
and so on through the dual and plural. 
Execlamations.. 


Ya ! calling attention.—Piingamign, cease! 
Numerals, 
One, neddiuny. Two, butlila, 


VocanuLary or Wisapyurt Wonns. 

This vocabulary contains about 430 words collected personally among the 
Wiradyuri natives on the Lachlan, Macquarie, and Murrumbidgee rivers, Instead 
of arranging the words alphabetically they are placed together under separate 
headings :—Family terms—Parts of the body—Natural objects—Animals—Trees 
—Weapons—Adjectives—Verbs. As the equivalents of English terms will most 
frequently be required they are put first.’ 

FAMILY TERMS. 


Aman =... 2 a gibir or men. Girl at oni ee 
Oldman = «| aw dtdyer. Child, ¢ither tex...  ... berwi, 
Husband ... =. =. mgrban. Father 1. unseen, 
Clever man e ow Sten Awri. Mother _.... mee 
Young man ein Elder brother sss agony. 
Ball bor ... ~ ws gibirguag. Younger brother... —..... galbunmnii, 
Woman... = a fear Te talédgerws Elder sister _ an Mem, 
Old woman wen eeey, herbagrrmyy, Younger sister .. 39s harrigen, 
ife mete tes nee, ery, Infirm old person an ruapeen. 
PARTS OF THE BODY. 
Hemth sece see ee een, | Lower jaw ~~ oe he, 
Forehead 2.00 21 9 os ng. Back of neck a. wv Mi. 
siwia Of Tem oss aes, POET, a Es A _ 
: aan bin = errata, F Peer eens ria, SPAS 
Eye aes ee. ieee STE Mouth —.... oe soe, ME 
Eyebrow wc jus + eT Lips we em wee, HU 
Eyelid ee dl -ereganea, — re a a. thalive, 
Eyelash _... a lowe Gtrmir. Pee ; —_ a trang 
Nose mye a+ Muredaa, Liver : = oe greenies 
Kidseys ~ oe 





Nostrils 0 ene dered -mireil. 
Cheek saa: on aw thnggal, 

1 Compare with my “Dharruk Language and Vocabulary,” Journ. Hoy. Soc. WS. Wales, 
vol, xxxv, pp. 155-160, 


| Breasts, female “ee agaminieng. 
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Heart aa met 
Narel oe i. 

ete ge tg = 

Belly : 

Ribs ia 
Middle of back oie 
Back Na = 
Shoulder = a=et 
Arm = see 
rade ac Ae 
Armpit as 
Hane ma a” 


Wrist ani ee 
Little flnger = 


Thumb ats 

Finger nail ae 
oF ie 

Thigh ne = 

Knee ; iy 

Knecoap .... oe 

Shin 

Foot bed 

Big toe 

Heel. 

Sun v4 

Moon 

Stars, collectively 

Fieiades .. Ai 


Venus  ... = 
Rainbow ... ae 
Clouds .. Lae 
Sky ee ie 


Thunder ... = 
Lightning ery ey 
Dow oT é 
Mion. code Be 


Fog jae 
Snow tits 

Hail 

Water ... 
Ground me 
Af wel = — 
Stones Bocan toh ee 
High Will .... “— 
Light =... ‘ 
Sunshine ... ai 
Darkness ..- ... 


Lash Bog pli 
ane St se 
Se: 


ane gen. 
irra, 
ke ~ gnrat. 

a burbing, 

« #dar, 
+e MOEA. 
. Sirre. 
fae -. wiiigar. 
- bugger. 

- nye, 
—- Mere, 
soe (Anal, 
ia hnelyea. 
on SL, 
ae rele, 
ene a tee, 

+ dhurrany, 

v biimgang, 
waka = eet 
me dyinnang. 

«= iia, 
aw @hoagaag. 


NATURAL 


ov. MI 

birt abere ry, 

ia wwe gibirgui, 
on yulubirgii. 
— guwnaggullnag. 
+ motroberrai, 

= pea 


~ plese 
a+ fuddhalbar. 
= on erg, 
. Sema, 
aoe Gyteggerr, 
oon RPT, 
sss fear, 
we Salling, 
-+ CAmgmin. 
« binges, 
oe Wool eaan yy, 
a of 
a Geatechdcs 
wgnltian, 


7 eradadione, 
 burvandhaug. 


+ Surrandaug, 
- benggeada, 


ia duremnin or mirri, 


ve ri - xomborna or eile, 


Kangaroo ral 
ae a (liom & oS 
Trocat ow & w ‘hat , 
Porcupine. +. oie) 
ani passin igi ~ Ggibbia, 
Lavhing jl jackaae cas guguburro, 
ans io, 


| 


Intestines “4. 
Blogil a. a 
nt 
Skin — —_ 
Bone rab, ats 
Buttocks: —.. Lae 
Anus = ae 

rol Ht ae 
Penia i = 
Glans penis ee 
Testiclea ee 
Bexoal desire se 


Urine  . er 
Etcremenl _ 
Venereal __. 
OBJECTS. 

Heat bes esl 
Cold 7 
Smoke = cies 
Camp is 
Hut te = 
Flesh ae ee 
Watercourse ts 
Grass, collectively 
Trees, collectively—.. 
Firewood .... 0 9 a. 


Leaves of trees. 
hake 

Shadow .. rir, 
Tail — animal __ 





. Sirbia., 
yon gba, 
oe MIG, 
= gulen 
, dhabbal. 
= rik at 
] gulia, 
ome GCAHM, 
a» Byirea. 
ne CHrraeae. 
_= #nepuirraagy, 
-« thuads, 
an dyarma, 
- iui. 
= tarralabens, 
« duddigudéli manna. 


web 


=! aiigte, 


a bute 


woe peed hal, 

. Seren. 
mete nits 
oe 


ed 


ses ahetekg: 
bogarrn, — 


+ gunbal, 





ia 
nn j 5 dl 
. ' _ i 


7 
- 
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a eank ors | ae Ground parrot 
my pure rot 








.- DOR 
a bullavadyara. 
sai aw MR. 
ss  dhiadin, __ Grey crane a» barragasg or guaga 
Mopoke ear Peer | 2 At ae ead fg read. 


$y) PE bb ba 


ale oe gebir, 


ce ome rite enim, 
HDS arid Kullondyutis or bend. 





Le als nig _. tonne, | Boorpion =. uo Chomdwt, 
Nit of tome = = sin Fanelli, | Greenheaded ant... gauama, 
Jumper ant: pris Pr walgo, Mussel oon a wl Bia a fugas. 


A“ squenking-tree" .. mabwras. Ironbark... manager, 
Leaning tree... =... dhalgany. Yellow-bor =...» bargany. 
Dead tres... oc. ~ golgw. White-bor oe OE 

Hollow tree et aid Cherry-tree a . bumborean, 
Apple tree ve ee gare, ) White gum. = 


4 warra, | 
s bork — = phn any, Jevbung Peer lies ae windod boli. 
Wattle ee ee LOT, 

WEAPONS, 


‘Tomahawk ia - dhawain, Waddy shield =. oo Rarnanimeed, : 
Keoolamin. | _ maria. Fighting club =, beni. 

Tometick .. | .. Euanai, Hunting elub = ___ .» Sirrasy, 

Bpear, wood = tits, tl, Hoomerang | oc ae! bil fp ayy. 
Spear reed = = i. divi. | Net bag - oe Ralbou. 

Spear, shield = =_ __ girran-girran, | Nos-peg .  .. . batu-gerl, 


Alive eo ee St 
, _ boll. 
vo Maes or banal, 


yt ia 
ry 
2 





Slow... .. «. indang-yanne.. 
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Bharp edge 
ae edgy 
Lean sare 
Hot | 
(Cola sd 
Clear We 
Dirty 
since 

os oy ot 
ral 
Grey-headed 
Sick its 
Stinking 
Wide 
Narrow _.. 
Baldheuded 


Dio 


Eat 

Drink 
Sleep 
Stand 
Bit ... 


Fall 

Seo _ 
Stare mt 
Hear i 
Know an 


— 


i 
| 


vo Momggalli, 
vu. OPCML, 
+ Senge, 


ies Salfedhoi, 


nagellar, 
_ Chequer. 
woe OCholfan, 
cee yuri. 
.. guddhany, 
ad murerret ye, 
a Motel, 
—. wiridany, 
oe Ginga. 
i. Oma. 
_. nmr, 
on kurbandul. 


ov) grin be, 


Mallon, 


oe Ghurra, 
. wet paren, 
~ era, 


morrow, 

a HOLME, 

on Triage, 

aoe SNe, 

a OPS, 

ao. Hitaeinde, 

rnin ae, 

a. Ghaagangga. 

= dyirramwrra. 

we Gherbarra, 

+ Seeman, 

aww bummnlli, 

«+ Gvmaltinada, 

eae paler 

ane Pre, 

ibe boadinga. 
ance MPLA 

. Miranda, 

cane MTL EW ALTE, 

a (Cine, 

ei Haptic, 

on POA, 

crn agra. 

~ Sura re. 

fAwngana aT Ay, 

ee widdedn-dyingandalt, 
aii gyal 
ao Cerrone ling, 
«.. uerre, 


| VOCABULARY OF NouxawaL Worps. 
The following vocabulary contains 200 of the nos 
the Ngunawal language, with their English equivalen 


Hy (os bia) 
me 


Finoh ee 


Vomit 


Dance frie 
Dire =" 


Bting —,.., 


Dream |. 





— modde, 

mist wget hari, 
. inpanwha, 
o. suginda, 
. birrengge. 
_-- degree, 
. fo, 

. Gordimbal. 
 toollam, 

nak barnng. 

an 


Pile 





om WHPre diag, 
a. dypnber, 
an fudadha, 
-— Sirrumber, 
ee 


ou era, 

--- agalirai. 

ons Se. 

dikes wilbaaddha, a 
. (ewflaihungande, 
oe Whol a earsa a drce 
ie Moitlomnea, 

at. (Pal ba 

n; teabengioge, 
- hawt. 

— ptdddaraurra, 


commouly used words in 
ts. Every word has been 
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noted down carefully by myself from the lips of old men and women in the native 


CALUpS.. 


A man 
Husband .. 
Clover nine 
Youth 


Lie brother 
Younger brother .... 


Kast wind... 
West wind 


Nolive “heh 
Dog 


Opowum 
Native cat. 
Baticoot. 


Small rat .. 





Di‘hi 


dead Be 


htqd 


werrine 





__ babal. 
. dye yang. 
a gap, 


heed 


Ln 


oo 


Wife ae ie 
Girl oe 
Child (neuter) 


THE FAMILY, 


_ Elder sister is 
Younger sister. 


A woman .... 


re 


THE HUMAN BODY. 


goddagaug. 
dherruag, 
wvigale ity. 
nyigity. 


ave Goltily, 


abe 


age 


geri. 
dAameie, 


o yerra. 


. MP re ay 


ve Myr, 

ue ial, 

Gensel, 

. ahnrnng. 
ae8 Were Pte 
_. yaln, 

, birril, 


 tyinding-gamg, 


dAéurra, 


Knee =f =i 
Blood oe de 
Ful... s re 
Bone aa = 
Penta ae 1 
Testioles .... a 


Vulva ; i 
Anus . : 
Excroment a 
Urine : e 
Venereal .... m 


INANIMATE NATURE, 


, © oat, 


cubbadaug, 
alge red, 


Lies SUPE ag 
. mindyigari. 
a mooring, 


ihe ie i P. 


ae garrit, 


. dytagidgirrang. 


oo imager, 


. agadywag, 


oe ihre. 
. Ciungal, 


_ geraben or gela, 


= crn my, 
a» gurubang, 
. iyardyar. 


dharraccaay. 
bora. 
guanamit, 


. wuirri, 


atl er, 


-. bathe. 


. wares. 
a Maodareri. 





Whirlwind hee 


| Pipeola laa 
Red sche = 
Fire Fr ; 
Smoke 6 ka 
Food, fleas - 
Food, vegetable... 
Flowers... " 
Day cH 4 
Night ==... a 
Gaseo 2 ke 
Leaves : 
E di] eed ioe 
one = “ 
A Hex ae 
Grubs, collectively 
Grub, gum tree .... 
Grub, river oak | 
Pathway —.. - 
Camp rm 
Shadow oftree .... 
Shadow of man 
Summer 
Winter P| 
| Rock wallaby . 
i cg a= 
LOD... ” 
Rene eae oie 
iut® i Lia 


vive RAPTURE, 
. dyuana, 
-- Jamar. 
ve Eytan. 
<i | 


1 wiak. 


—_ te eneeoal 


POETS 
2 pens 


testes 3 
. dente, 
oy - giemmeng. 


yeon Oe 
5. = Spe, 


eos ML, 
ce boy 
ea ht 


ae onde, 


ohh milungoung, 
. beggin, 
. dyindan, 


+. aguddya-ngwaldl yeu, 





44a. % 


> Galt 








peed eollectivel y 


Langhiog js jackass 


Bwan eH 
Englehawk 
Common ie, 
Black magpic 
Mopoke 

Night owl. 


Perch 
Herring 
Eel 


Water iguana 
Frog . 
River lizard 
Tree iguana 
Pia lizard 
[ lizard 
Death aider 
Turtle  .... 


Locust, large 
Locist, small 
Mother louse 


lever 
wear shield 
addy shield 


Dina 


Small 
Tall or long 











bayou. Rosella parrot ._, 
magulan, Common haw 
agin sa" Kingfisher 
ward: Peewee 
iytagad Plover 
muller ia. | Crane 
Earev.gang, | Pheasant . 
dyirrigdag. Black cockatov, nina 
eye, | Black cockatoo, ite 
binidbimal, | Bower-bird 
FISHES, 
. thimugear, Grad i 
| berrombenwang, | Sik aust 
ove eee, 
. dhurrncarri, on 
. dgirrigurat, 
. bnldyieaag, 
a tifa Black snake 
rh ag Tiger snake 
Pee, Jow lizard bi 
eae Sh Tree snake 
apicclarmacer may. | 
INVERTEBRATES, 
. gulan-gulan, Bullilog ant as 
dyirritrit. J onmper ant, tr 
: lyanding, Centipede — 
merical i, Musee] . 
tan ape, 
aoe gral,  Yellow-box : 
vie Mutncaten, | Honeysuckle 8 § .. 
 weneserak, Ironbark ... =. 
a3 bugammmdut. | Stringybark ; 
. dulea, Yom ity 
oe MER one yer, | Bulrushes 
. perradsang, 
WEAPONS, UTENSILS, erc. 
iit te roel Aare aaa, j Fighting club wre 
o- Jauggwm, Hunting club. 
et #twalang, ' ay, 
oon Chapmniii. Net bag bs 
. omer, Canve en 
- Simbiane, Headband io 
nes a = bie ime 


a singel 
ing. 
~ Re. 
_ biadirradirrif. 


sporti, 
 yaguta. 
= antereny: 


= Sinfong, 
voce TLC 


= wrigur. 
_. Magge. 
Are as 
oe dyirratity ) 
so hiner 


— Beste Je 





* 





i - * = a . 
1 ; _ ; & a = 
= . 7 —q, 7 Ld 


d 
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FURTHER EXCAVATIONS ON A PAL-EOLITHIC SITE IN IPSWICH. 
By Nrsa Frances Layanrp, 
[Wirn Prates XIX, XX] 


AT the Meeting of the British Association held in Belfast in September, 1902, 
T exhibited Palwolithic implements from the brick-earth of Ipswich. (Cf Jowrn. 
Anthr, Inst, vol, xxxiii, p. 41.) 

As the pit from which they were taken was at that time being worked for 
elay, and a large number of men were employed, it was impossible to make 
accurate observations either with regard to geological conditions, or the precise 
position in which each flint was found. 

With a view to a more thorough examination of the site, I invited the 
co-operation of a Committee in October last, in. connection with the Ipswich 
Museum, the Ipswich Scientific Society, and others, to arrange special excavations 
for this purpose. Sir John Evans, who kindly consented to allow his name to be 
on the Committee, has visited the spot and given most valuable assistance and 
advice, 

The pit is situated on a plateau above the town of Ipswich, a slight depression 
only indicating the position of an ancient valley which appears to have been eut 
through boulder clay, and since silted up. 

We commenced our work by marking out an area measuring 10 yards by 6, 
and working from the top down to the implement-bearing hed. 

Two workmen were employed under my own daily supervision, and the depth 
and position of almost every flint fonnd was measured and marked. 

After working for a fortnight, we struck our first Palwolithic implement at a 
depth of 94 feet. This was a well-worked oval flint in sandy clay. I had the 
block containing it cut out, so that the flint may be seen in the matrix. 

Although it had been noticed before that the implements in this pit were 
found at levels varying in depth from 8 to 124 feet, I only ascertained by working 
regularly from west to east, that they were in reality all on the same floor, which 
gradually rose several feet from what appeared to be the bed of a former river 
or pool, now represented by the sedimentary deposits with which it was afterwards 
filled, so that, while in the south-west corner the flints were 124 feet below the 
surface, they were discovered at ever higher levels as we worked eastward. This 
rhises the question as to whether in other similar pits in East Anglia, where 
the implements are described as scattered up and down throughout a section, they 
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are not in some cases lying on an undulating floor, where they were all left at 
approximately the same period. 

In the Ipswich pit, a thin line of iron stain marked out the position of the 
implement-bearing bed in the clay, and, guided by that, we were able to trace what 
appeared to be the old land surface with tolerable precision. The flinta were 
always found immediately below the stain in the clay, and following this we came 


to a small bank of gravel also containing flints, During our two months’ search, — 


forty implements came to light, besides many other flints showing human work. 

Only in one instance was a tool found lying directly above another, and it is 
certainly puzzling to know how it came into this position, I found it myself in 
the gravel, 5 feet above the bed of clay which contained the oval implements. 
This specimen is a well-worked ovate form, resembling in shape those found in 
the clay below, but coloured like the gravel in which it lay. Tt has a somewhat 
glossy patina.’ 

Lalso found a ridged flake only 34 feet from the surface, but with these 
exceptions all the tools occurred in the same stratum. 

The implements showed considerable diversity of form, and it was noticed 
that the oval and ovate sharp-rimmed tools were embedded in compact clay, while 
the gravels which sloped down to the clay contained a large number of tools af 
many other shapes, and the somewhat more sandy clay, in the south-west corner, 
produced one or two other varieties, among them an elegant pointed implement 
with good patination, (Plate XTX, Fig. 2.) 

It has been suggested that the oval tools were washed out of the higher 
gravels into the position in which they were found, but against this view is the 
fact that there were no unworked pebbles with them, which would inevitably have 
heen the case if a flow of water had bronght them down, Whenever we found a 
flint in this compact brick-carth, it was always an implement. The sorting power 
of water is well known, but it is expecting too much of it to believe that all the 
oval flints were selected from among the many other forms, and laid together in 
one place, The flints show no signs of rolling, and the edges areas keen as when 
they were first made, Three beautiful specimens which were lying close together 
are almost exactly similar, and were evidently the work of the same hand, which 
certainly suggests that they were either purposely flung into the water, or left on 
the spot by their owner, One of these happened to be found when Sir Jolin 
Evans was visiting the pit with me, and again I had the block cut out 
containing the tool, The ogee curve is remarkably pronounced in them. 
(Plate XTX, Fig. 3.) 


* Since the above was written I have been able to trace the connection between the upper 
and lower gravels, from which I concluds that these implementa are of the 2ame date as those 
found in and below the clay. . 

? Later excavations on the same mite convirce me that theee tools are derived from the 
gravels above. Probably the sharp rime of these oval implementa caused them to work more 
readily into the clay. 
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It is noticeable that the implements Tound in the clay, although at such a 
great, depth, are almost entirely without patination, This tendency to “ retain 
their original colour in impervious clay "is mentioned by Sir John Evans, in his 
work on Ancient Stone Fimplements. - 

The thick ochreous and glossy patina for which some of the earlier flints 
found in other parts of this pit were remarkable, is absent from those more 
recently discovered, and T had hoped, by coming wpon an example of these highly 
coloured specimens in sifv, that we should have been able to connect their 
condition with the medium in which they were buried. Only one resembling 
these was found, however, and that was under the grass on the surface, where 
it must have heen thrown out when the older part of the pit was in 
working. 

Among the tools from the gravel (which vary greatly in form) is a minute, 
delicately worked implement, which appears to have been made in imitation of a 
larger-pointed weapon. This has been described as a toy tool, made for a 
Paleolithic child. (Plate XX, Fig. 2.) Sueli tools are rarely found in England, but 
have been recognised on the Continent. It may, however, be a small spear-head, 
the forerunner of the Neolithic arrow-head, though the finding of an equally 
minute copy of an ovate implement is aguinst this explanation. In onder to 
give some idea of its comparative size, I have placed it beside a large pointed 
implement found at the same level, though not in the same pit. (Plate XX, 
Fig. 1.) An implement of quite unique pattern, also from the gravel, is shown 
in Plate XTX, Fig. 1. It may be described as a entting tool with a concave 
edge, 

Two small-pointed implements were found lying point to point close together 
in sandy clay, while beside them was a small oval tool, 

There is no doubt that a large number of the rougher tools would have been 
unnoticed by the workmen, and carted away with the gravel, unless their work 
had been minutely watehed. Certainly the numerons flinte showing human work, 
though not wrought with sufficient care to be dignified with the name of tools, 
would have escaped observation altogether, Some, of the roughest possible 
description, were found side by side with those most highly finished. 

The only other remains found were fragments of the teeth and tusks of 
elephant, rhinoceros, ox and deer, bat these were 24 feet below the implements 
in coarse gravel. Telow this again in the underlying clay were blackened 
thread-like fibres, which appeared to he the rootlets of plants, probably water- 
plants. 

From the lowest point at which implements were found, namely, 124 feet 
from the surface, we took a boring to discover the relative position of the 
chalky boulder clay. Passing through alternate beds consisting of white-earth 
clay, gravelly sand, white-earth clay again, yellow clay, loamy gravel, and strong 
brown olay, we at length touched the chaiky boulder clay, which was from 144 
to 16 feet below the flint-bearing bed. Into this wo penetrated 4 feet, but did 
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not succeed in getting through it. (Fig. 1.) Our work did not extend far 
enough to enable us to trace the sides of the valley, but future borings may 
satisfactorily determine whether we shall here also find the boulder clay. 

Among the implements 
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Red ochre, which I also 
found, has been recogn 
before in caves inhabited ty 
Paleolithic man, This, when 
jicked up in the wet clay, stained the fingers u bright red, suggesting the use 
to which it might have been put. I have also found in the adjacent boulder 
clay, in another part of the pit, fossils, such as (@ryphea incerre from the Lins, 
Belemnites from the chalk, yoleauic tuff, and Teast, but not least, a small piece of 
oolite, which is interesting as demonstrating the transporting agency of ice. This 
appears to be proved by the fact that on one side the tiny roe-like lumps are 
rubbed down till a perfect cross section 7 seen, revealing the nucleus of quartz 
sand, while on the other side the roe-like appearance has not been interfered 
with. It is difficult to conceive of any other agent by which this fragment could 
have been brought from the great distance at which oolite is found, without its 
turning over; and becoming rolled amd rubbed down onm-all sides. It must have 
been packed firmly in the ice, to have arrived in this condition. 
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(1) That the flints are within a short distance of their original position, 

(2) That the difference of level at which they were found, does not prove 
that they were laid down at different periods, but was caused some- 
times by the irregularity of the old surface. 
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(3) That the animal remains were 2) feet below the Paleolithic be¢ 
(4) That compact white clay does not produce » patination. 
(5) That this colony of Paleolithic men was appatently ost 









The flints found during this last excavation are the property of the 1 
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Plate XIX, Fig. 1. Cutting tool woh concave edge. 
a iF | Zz. Elegant poin L 
‘1 » % Ovate pte with ogival curve. 

Plate XX, Fig. 1. Large Palwolithie hatchet. 
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ETHNOLOGICAL REPORT ON THE STSEELIS AND SK-AULITS 
TRIBES OF THE HALOKMELEM DIVISION OF THE SALISH 
OF BRITISH COLUMBLA 


By Caantes Hint Tour, Local Correspondent of the Anthropological Institute. 


Tue notes recorded in this Report were gathered by the writer under the auspices 
of the Government Grant Committee of the Hoyal Society, a second grant of £40 
having been made by the Society for the continuance of his studies among the Salish 
They deal chietly with the Stswelis and Sk ailits tribes which occupy reservations 
on Harrison River, one of the larger tributaries of the Fraser, which makes junction 
with it about 100 miles up from its mouth. 

Both tribes are members of the Halkémeliam division of the Salish of 
British Columbia, that is to say, both speak the Halkomélem language, though it 
is doubtful whether the Stsxélis as a whole belonged originally to this division. 
They have many custome and beliefs peculiar to themselves, aud their culture 
differs in some important points from that of the tribes of the Fraser Deita. It 
is worthy of note, too, that in their physical characteristics, os recorded by 
Dy. F. Boas, they differ very muterially from the surrounding tribes. They have 
*« shorter stature; the head is exceedingly short and broad, surpassing in this 
respect-all other forms known to exist in North America. The face is not very 
wide, but very low, thus producing a chamieprosopic form, the proportions of which 
resemble those of the Nass River [a northern Coast tribe) face, while its 
dimensions are much smaller. In this face we find a nose which is absolutely 
higher than that of the Nass River Indian with bis huge face, It is at the same 
time rather narrow. The lower portion of the face appears very small.” 
It is, therefore, not at all improbable that we see in the Stexélis a somewhat 
modified remnant of the race that occupied these regions prior to the advent 
of the Salish, who we know are an intrusive people, and comparative late- 
comers. 

Their traditions, which, like those of the neighbouring Tcil’gQéuk, are 
undoubtedly founded upon real, historical occurrences, derive a portion of the 
tribe from an interior mountain people. 

The tribe as constituted in earlier, pre-trading days was, acvording to my 
informants, composed of five separate groups or septs, each living more or less 
apart by itself. Some of these were probably of Halkomélem origin, the others 
would appear to be of foreign stock. 


Tenth Report on N.W. Tribes of Canola, B.A.A-S., 1896. 
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In regard to these old tribal groups or septs I would like to say that my 
general studies of the Lower Fraser tribes have led me to the conclusion that they 
have a historieai significance, and are not merely accidental or fortuitous divisions 
of the tribes, as some writers suppose. They mark, I think, the different original 
families, or family groups, that founded the tribe. This becomes clear from the 
care each sept takes in preserving the family pedigrees and records, which show 
that these groups claim independent and distinct origin and are generally 
unrelated to one another, 

Among the Stesélis, according to my informant “Charlie,” the original 
sept or first family was founded by a man named Squailimeltg (= surpristl) 
who came down from the sky-world. He had two wives who also are said 
to have come down from the upper regions. The first one was calles! 
* Teiiteatwilwet” (= gelling down) aud the second * Cwhilkm” (= ylad). 

While we may disregard the account of the celestial origin of this gentleman 
aud his wives, I believe we may rely upon the rest of the tradition. These 
Halkimélem tribes, or rather the original elements of them, must have had a 
common home prior to their separation into their present subdivisions; their 
community of language and culture demand this, This common home could 
not have been the Fraser Delta for the reasons given in my first report on thie 
Halkomelem tribes. To hold their own in a strange country they must have been 
a populons band. We can very well imagine, then, that when they had drive 
out, exterminated or absorbed such tribes as occupied the Delta upon their 
arrival, their numbers would compel them to separate. 

Small groups of them, heads of families, would thus separate themselves 
from the niin lody: and vo forth to seek desirable location elsewhere on the 
iver and foun new settlements, Else why do all these present Halkomelem 
tribes aseribe their individual origin to one or two separate families who first 
settled on the tribal headquarters? 1 think there can be no doubt that these 
“First men," who are said to have founded the different subdivisions of this 
branch of the Salish Stock, and whom the family or tribal traditions mostly 
bring down from the clouds, are the more venturesome units of the original 
Halkomélzm band, who went forth singly or in twos and threes with theit 
families to found new settlements for themselves, and whose true origin has 
been lost in the mists of time. These tribal legends or traditions, then, though 
obscured with tmany baseless fancies, contain undoubted elements of historical 
=r and are therefore of practical value in determining the history of the 

As there were apparently five septs in the old Stsxélis tribe, three of whom 
are said to have come down from the upper reaches of the Chellis River in 
the mountains, the others were probably of Halkdmélum origin, The late Chief 

George” inde, gave Dr. F Bonn a peigre of his ansotors ome years a? i 
OF iiswopk. “L-would thersovs's - Wepoken of as the “ first’ man and founder 
: regard the two “first” men of these septs as the 
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vriginal founders of the Stakélia band, which was later augmented by three 
other septs of mountain origin, who may have been members of the Salish Stock, 
but were more probably a fragment of an anteeedent race. Francois, one of my 
chief informants, claims to be a descendant of one of these three septs. His 
remote ancestor is not supposed to be a heaven-born man. These mountain 
people claim descent from those mythic, shape-shifting beings who inhabited 
the Indian world in earlier days. “Tx Cwémetsel,” the Otter-man, was the 
founder of Francois’ family and sept. The founder of the second sept was “Te 
P’k-flekel,” the mountain goat-man, The founder of the third was #"Staskluk,” 
whose origin seems a little uncertain, The word means “noise” At his 
advent there was a great noise in the clouds and hence he received that 
name. I could learn nothing further respecting him or his descendants, who 
now seem to have all passed away. 

Collectively these three mountain septs were formerly known by the name 
“ Teiltealoktel,” which is said to signify “the people of the interior,” or “those 
who live in the forest.” This is clearly 2 name given to them by the Stseélis 
proper and isa Salish term. The “ Teiltciloktrl” came down from the upper 
reaches of the Chehilis River and amalgamated with the Stsrélis proper many 
generations ago. According to their traditions the union came about in the 
following manver. After the settlement of the Stsrclis at the mouth of the 
river of that name, they constructed weirs or barriers in the stream to hinder 
the progress of the salmon so that they might be the more easily caught and 
speared, These weirs shut off the salmon from the “Tciltealoktrl” above and 
their supply of food failed them. Consequently there was much distress and 
hunger among them. Having waited day after day in yuin for the “run” 
of the salmon, which never came, the Otter Chief determined to go down stream 
and see why the salmon did not come up as usual, So putting on his CwémRtskl 
coat be swam down as an otter, He found that their dearth of salmon had been 
cansed by the barrier which the Stsmélis had erected at the mouth of the river; 
and when it became dark he pulled up several of the central stakes of the 
weirs and so made a passage for the salmon up stream. Then he returned 
home again, For a few days the salmon came up in their usual numbers, then 
they fell off again. A second time the Otter Chief went down and destroyed 
the centre of the barrier, and the same thing happened again. He went a third 
and a fourth time, bat each time the Stsrelia repaired the breach in their weir 
and stopped the passage of the salmon. When the Otter Chief saw that they 
eould never be sure of supply of salmon as long os the barrier was kept up, 
he determined to visit the Stsrclis openly and make some terms with them ly 
which the salmon might be allowed to run freely at certain times. So he 
put aside his Cwdmetskl coat and went down to visit the Stsrélis, taking many 
blankets as presents for the chiefs with him. When he met with the Stsrélis 
he spoke thus with them, “Your younger brothers on the upper reaches are 
starving because you have hindered the passage of the salmon up stream, I 
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pry you to make some arrangement with us, whereby the salmon may for 
a season have a free run that my people perish not wholly of hunger.” He 
then presented the chief and headmen with the blankets he had brought. 

The Stsrélis listened to his words in a friendly manner, and made a compact 
with him to lift their weir at certain times during the salmon ran and allow 
the fish to go up stream, in return for which he was to pay thema yearly tribute of 
blankets, The intercontse thus begun between the two tribes led in time to 
closer intimacy, and eventually the mountain people came down at the invitation 
of the Stsrelis and settled with them. 

Tt. would seem from the tradition that when this took place the Otter ani 
Mountain-Goat people laid aside their animal shapes permanently and became 
ordinary men an] women,' 

After this metamorphosis the first true man of the Otter sept was called 
“ Cwelkiimityil,” The term appears to have reference to the man's feet, but what 
it was Teould not gather, Francois either did not know himself or would not 
tell me. 

The first son of this man was called “Kwicitseltel,” a name which the elder 
sons of his descendants have borne ever since. Francois himself was thus called in 
the native tongue, or rather it was his Indian name; for even hy the natives 
themselves he is now generally spoken of as Plinswa, which is their corruption of 
his haptismal name. 

As far as T could gather from Francois, his people entertained no special 
regard for otters and monntain-goats, These animals are looked upon as being in 
some way related to them, but this relationship did not prevent them from being 
trapped or hunted, and their flesh eaten. 

He was, however, very wncommunicative on the subject anid could not le 
indueed to talk freely. When asked if his ancestors used an otter “'sikwalam ” 
(crest) he admitted they did, but would or could not say whether they regarded 
themselves as under the protection of the “spirit” of the otter; though it would 
appear that the septs among the neighbouring Sk-atlits, who are believed to have 
sprung from similar mystic animals, generally hold this view, and formerly 
employed symbols of these animals as their crests, That crests of the kind were 
common among them is clear from the presence of this term in their Ianguage, 
“‘sikwaiam" being everywhere used as the equivalent of our term “crest.” It 
Will be necessary to refer to this subject again, in dealing with the traditions of 
the Sk-ailits; I shall, therefore, reserve such remarks as I have to offer on this 
head, till I deal more specifically with it in that connection. 

[ have stated that the Stsr#lis were divided into five septs, each with its own 
settlement or camp. These were respec tively, in up-river order: 
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1, “Skwiiltiig" = Sheltered. This camp was about two miles below the 
main settlement, ina sunny bay. It is no longer inhabited by the 
Indians, but its site is marked hy an old logging-camp of the early 
white settlers. 

2 “StitiwitsEl"” = On the outside, This camp was on the onter side of 
the Chehalis River, thence its name. 

4, “Seklwitsel” = On the landside. This was on the opposite bank from 
the other on the “land side” of the river. 

4. “Vickrtel” (meaning unknown). This was separated from the last 

by broken ground and lay on the bank of another slough. 

_*Tldésrka” (meaning unknown), This camp lay across the Harrison 

River and was distant about two miles from the main village or 
settlement. 

The term “Stseclia,” the meaning of which seems now to be lost, is the 
collective name by which the whole tribe was known, Only one of the old 
eamping sites is now oceupied. This is “Stitnwitskl.” Here one may see two 
old log-houses with cedgr-slab roofs, and the remains of the posts of the 
old long-house that stretched along the bank for several hundred feet. The 
modern village of the Stskélis stands back a hundred yards or so from the river. 
It is made up of about a score of one and two-storied frame-houses. These form two 
sides of a large square, the third side of which is occupied by one of the slonghs 
while the Harriaon River constitutes the fourth. In the centre of this square, apart 
by itself, stands the village church. The Stskclis are converts of the Oblate 
Mission, but are not such zealous churchmen as their cousins of the coast of whom 
I wrote in my last report. They are not in such prosperous circumstances as the 


= 


Sicfatl nor has their village the same attractive appearance. There is a general 
air of dilapidation about the place from which not even the church escapes IT 


noticed, too, that no daily services were held in the absence of the priest, and the 
Well never marked the Hours during the day as among the Sicfatl I have a 
suspicion from what I saw and heard that there is a very general hankering after 
the old condition of things, There scems to be a spirit of discontent and 
dissatisfaction abroad among the Indians—not only among the Sterelis, but 
elsewhere—on account of the frequent deaths that are taking place in their bands, 
Some of the old people do not hesitate to attribute this to the disregard of their 
old customs and practices, Others attribute it to the white man’s food, of the 
“taboos” of which they are ignorant, and so suffer in consequence. For they imagine 
that we have food restrictions and taboos similar to their own, to disregard which 
means sickness or death. Others again believe it to be caused by the physical 
deterioration of their young men consequent upon their abandonment of the old rules 
of life. In the old days the Indian youths were trained to feats of strength and 
endurance and inured from their infancy to hardship and privations. The old 
Indians grow quite pathetic sometimes when they:touch upon this subject. They 
believe their race ia doomed to die out and disappear, They point to the sites of 
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their once populous villages, and then to the handful of people that constitutes the 
tribe of to-day, and shake their heads and sigh. Some of the bolder and more 
resolute of them openly declare that the only remedy is a return to the ways of 
their forefathers: and in some centres there are not wanting signs of a 
recrudescence of old-time customs and practices. Whilst I write, one of the largest 
gatherings that has taken place among the Indians for many years past is actually 
in progress at Fort Rupert,and the potlatch is certainly a more frequent occurrence 
of late years than it was formerly among many of the tribes. 

T inquired of Frangois how the Stsrélis used to train their youths. He said 
parents made their children go out and bathe in the river every night and morning 
the whole year round as soon a3 they could walk alone. They would first whip 
their naked bodies with small branches to make the skin tingle and burn, Some 
people nsed to put these whips in the flames of the house-fire for a little while. A 
whip thus treated when applied to a boy’s back would save him from becoming 
idle and lazy. Whipped daily with such an instrument he would become an uctive 
and energetic man, and be able to acquire much wealth. When they reached 
puberty they would constantly make use of the “ Kaitidstel,” or sweat house, lance 
their bodies and limbs with knives, “to let the bad blood out and make them 
strong,” and force long rods down their gullets into their stomachs to make 
themselves vomit. Often they would lie out all night and expose their bodies to 
the elements till they became ao hardy that they could scarcely feel the cold at 
all, and could stay for hours without discomfort in the chilling waters of the river 
or lake. 

The settlements or territories of the Stsetlis were regarded with envious eyes 
by the surrounding tribes, Their waters abounded in fish, the shallows in their river 
forming one of the favourite spawning grounds of the salmon, Hence an abundance 
of this staple food of the old-time Indian was easily procurable. The adjacent 
mountain-slopes contained large numbers of deer, hear, elk and goats aa well 
a8 other stnaller animals, In winter the lake, river and sloughs were covered with 
ducks of all kinds, So famous inde] was their territory for its plentiful supplies 
of salmon that outside tribes from long distances used to come every salmon season 
and pay the Stsrélis a kind of tribute or royalty to be permitted to fish in their 
Waters. Bands from the upper Salish tribes and from far up and down the coast 
eee Daa Bite in the lishing season, Sometimes disturbances and fights 
Liars Sa wae Gace a ePOne end: populous tribe and seem to have 
their Warriors rl aan eae f er rem Aioty Lain It is recorded of one of 
a band of Stofatl pecple ah es. a personal strength and bravery, that when 
tlone and followed after them d cai with them his canoe, he got into another 
fii: Wy ‘envied Shrasrs os serial 1 Fraser ; and, ulthough they had the start of 
of ‘hein ana canted Fe ion a wah with his paddle only, killed seventeen 
now old and decrepit and has aay ps. # saw this man/on one of my visits. He is 

| © of th ) | | | a 
eave in his manner, which is et £ Appearance of such a doughty warrior 
. all pleasant or genial to white men, This old 
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warrior is said still to possess a string of the scalps he tock from the heads of his 
enemies in earlier days. 

[ tried to induce him to show these and to tell me something of the old 
times; but he could not be moved to do either. Francois told me he was also as 
famous a bear hunter as a warrior; that once coming suddenly upon a big bear 
without any weapon in his hand he caught the brute from behind in his arms and 
broke its ribs in and killed it by the force of his hug alone. 


SOCIOLOGY. 


If my informants have not erred in their statements, it would appear that the 
Stskélis were more democratic in their social structure than the average Salish 
tribes, There were but two classes or social divisions among them, viz.: the chiefs 
and the people. The chiefs and their families, as elsewhere, formed n class apart. 
All the rest of the tribe were on a footing of social equality. 

[don’t know whether this was due to the general wealth and prosperity of 
the community as a whole, or whether it was one of the points in which the 
Stsrelis differed from the other Salish tribes, 

Each settlement or village had its own chief, but one of these ranked above 
the others and was over-lord of the whole tribe. The chieftainey, whilst in theory 
open to any man of the tribe, was in practice really hereditary, and generally 
passed from father to son, generation after generation, as the pedigrees of the 
reigning chiefs plainly show. In order to clear away any doubt on this point I 
inqnired what would happen if a reigning chief died leaving only a young son 
behind him; and was told that in such n case the wealthiest man of the village 
would act as “seat-warmer” for the boy, who, when he came to man’s estate, 
would automatically step into his father's place and become chief, and the 
“seat-warmer” would retire to his former position in the tribe, but would by 
courtesy thereafter be given the treatment accorded to chiefs. If a chief died 
leaving uo male issue but having a daughter, the chieftaincy wonld pass to her, 
and, through her by marriage, to her husband if he were, as was generally the case, 
a fitting man. 

It is clear from these customs that the Siamship was in practice hereditary 
among the Statélis as among the other Salish tribes of this region. 

The principal duties of a Stsrélis chief consisted in maintaining order in the 
village, deciding disputes and looking after the poor and aged. His privileges Jay 
mainly in the honour of his position, for although he might claim or take anything 
that was brought into the camp, he was expected to make full recompense for jt, 
Indeed among the Stsxclis it was de riguewr for a chief to return more than the 
valuw of anything he took or received, In sharing his game a hunter usually set 
aside the best portions for the chief, but always received a generous acknowledg- 
ment of his gift. Sometimes a successful hunter would take his whole bag to the 
chief. The latter would thereupon call all the people tegether to share it with him 
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and would publicly acknowledge his indebtedness to the donor and pay him the 
full value of the game in blankets. 

The Siamship among the Salish appears to have been essentially a patriarchal 
office or institution. The chief was rather the father than the ruler of the tribe, 
and his sway seems always to have been mild and beneficent, 


MARRIAGE CrstToms. 


The marriage customs of the Salish tribes seem to differ, more or less, in each 
group, Among the Stsrelis early betrothals by the parents were quite common, 
and when this was not done it was still the parents who generally made the choice 
of a husband or wife for their children. Sometimes, however, the young people 
managed their own affairs, A girl was sometimes allowed to choose her own 
jjushand and no‘pressure was put upon her if she was slow in making ber choice 
and rejected young men who were acceptable to her parents. One of the Siquinm 
given below affords an interesting exaiple of this, 

Thete no longer appears to be any idea of barter or profit in the mind of the 
father in the disposal of his danghter in marriage, and he makes nothing out of the 
occasion, Etiquette demands that he shall return to the bridegroom gifts of like 
value to those he himself received from him. Indeed the acceptance or rejection 
of a suitor is not left to him individually, but is the decision of the whole family 
in council assembled. The disposal of a girl's hand is usually a matter of grave 
deliberation, whether it be done by an early betrothal or not, till the girl has reached 
womanhowl This arises in part from the fact that the girl confers her father’s 
status and privileges upon her hushond, as a rule, among the Salish tribes of this 
region, I have already shown how the chieftaincy of the tribe may be acquired 
by marriage of a chief's daughter, The rights and privileges of the “ Soofaqt” 
totem are obtained in the same manner: and so with other rights, possessions, and 
privileges. We can, therefore, easily understand that the choice of a son-in-law 
was a matter of considerable importance and could not be made without due 
consideration, 

The common way in which a man sought to learn whether he was acceptable 
to the parents and relatives of the girl he desired for wife or not, was to take 4 
large bundle of good firewood to her father’s house or apartment and offer it to the 
family. This constituted a formal request for her hand, as it were. If he is 
regarded as'an eligible suitor by the father, the latter will take the wood from him 
anc distribute itamong the elder members of his family. The significance of the 
i pe eee sf sy oe council is immediately held. The youth 

out, till they have made their minting ee Sloe vo the dour, Genet ie e 
he is likely io meet with success ; his ARG wait apne ai ~ peste 
Ni ice ces his wishes oF nok by the trentment aided 
Petmitted to play about him Asia by the parents the children and dogs are 

tMindered, But if he is unacceptable to them this 
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does not happen, both children and dogs are driven away from him by the father, 
After the family conncil is over one or two of the elders come to where he is waiting 
and make known its decision to him. When favourable to his wishes he goes home, 
and shortly after returns with his marriage gifts, which he presents to his bride's 
father. A feast is now generally given by the girl's people, after which she 
accompanies her linshand to his own or his father's house, where they now live 
together, On leaving, the bride’s father presents the bridegroom with blankets and 
other gifts equal in value to those given to himself, Should the bridegroom have 
no parents or other near relations, it was not unusual for him in those circumstances 
to stay and live with his wife's people. 

Marriage took place early among the Stsgelis, the girl being about fifteen, and 
the youth a year or two older, 

I made repeated inquiries respecting the rules or statutes of prohibition in 
force among the old-time Stseélis, but found great difficulty in obtaining any definite 
information on the subject beyond the fact that those nearly related by blood could 
not intermarry, First and second cousins fell within the prohibited degrees, but 
beyond those limits there seem to have been no hard and fast rules. When 
questioned concerning the reason of these prohibitions they could give no other 
reply than that it was their “custom,” and that it was considered “ lig shame” for 
persons connected by blood to intermarry. This is in keeping with the general 
practice and belief of the Salish. In one of the “Siquiim"” I gathered from the 
Thompson Indians, it is related that a brother lay surreptitiously with his sister, 
who became with child by him, and so greatly did the sense of shame affect the 
girl's mind, that she induced her brother to go away secretly with her in order that 
their father might not be disgraced and shamed in the eyes of the tribe by their 
conduct; and later the pair expiate| their offence by self-immolation. Whatever 
may have been the origin of these prohibitions among the Salish, it is certain that 
marriages between those nearly related were held in abhorrence long before there 
was any possibility of missionary influence making itself felt among them. 





FPurerry CosTrows. 


These, like the marriage and mortuary customs, seem also to differ in each of 
the Salish tribes, No two seem to follow or have quite the same customs. The 
practices of the Stseelis, for example, differ materially from those of the Siciitl, 
which I described in my last report. The period of the seclusion of a-girl upon 
reaching the age of puberty was a month and ahalf. The boys do not seem to 
have been regnlarly secluded at all, As soon as a girl's first courses came upon her, 
the mother would constrnct a small shelter (“skeikemkl”) of cedar bark for her 
near by the settlement, the centre of which would be hollowed out after the manner 
of the winter “skimel,” indeed the term “skcikemrl” appears to be the diminutive 
form of this word. In this the girl resided for a month and a half, or until after 
her second period, her mother taking her food to her. For the first eight days she 
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(id nothing at all; after that time she spent her days in learning to make mata and 
baskets, She was under certain taboos or restrictions in the matter of food. She 
might not eat any fresh meat or fish of any kind, only that which had been long 
killed and dried. These restrictions had a twofold purpose, First, to prevent her 
from becoming a greedy and sensual woman, and second, because of the “bad 
medicine " or the malign influence she was supposed to exercise at this time upon 
animals by reason of her condition, A menstruating woman was a thing of 
abhorrence in the eyes of the Indian, and imparted misfortune and ill-Inck to the 
opposite sex in many ways. For instance, if she stepped over a sheath of arrows 
(which, by the way, she would not wittingly do), the arrows would be rendered 
useless to the owner thereafter, and might become the cause of his death, Again, 
if she passed in front of a hunter carrying a gun, the weapon would never shoot 
straight again. <A father or husband of a menstruating woman would never think 
of going hunting himself, nor would other hunters allow him to accompany them. 
No luck would attend himself and he would bring misfortune upon others, Indeed, 
s0 harmful and malignant did the Stsrélis believe the influence of a woman to be 
When her courses were upon her, that it was the rule among them for their wives, 
as well as their daughters, to go into seclusion for the space of four days at 
these times. They used the “sk¢ikemel” shelters for this purpose, Consequently 
these structures must have been more or less permanent among them, 

A. girl's first course was called " teEtceaug,” the second “ tlukwyilem "= putting 
on the mocoasin, and all after periods “ kakk-<,” 


MORTUARY Customs, 

These differed to some extent from those of the neighbouring Fraser tribes, 
according to my informants, The Stsrélis do not seem to lmve possessed that 
extreme dread of the dead which we find among the Teil’gtuk, for instance. We 
gather this both from their statements and from their Sdqniim, The corpse was 
not taken out of the house until it was ready to be “put away.” This “ putting 
away” always took place aus soon after death as was convenient. If the person 
died in the earlier part of the day, then the corpse would be “put away” that 
same day ; but if during the latter part, then it would not be removed till next 
morning. My informant stated that the body was never painted among them, 
only washed and the hair combed. I atm somewhat in doubt about the accuracy 
of this statement; it is so contrary to the usual practioe, and seems to be rather 
a description of the treatment of a corpse at the present time than of the older 
days; but it may be correct, The mourners observed the usual custom of cutting 
the hair. The manner in which this was done indicated the depth of the 
mourners’ sorrow. If the deceased ‘was not particularly dear to them they 
cut only the tips of the hair. Customarily they cut it om both sides of the 
face as high as the ears. If, however, the deceased was especially dear to 
them, and their sorrow and grief very leep, then. they would cut all their 
hair off eloeges to the head anal keep it ao for a longer or shorter period 
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according to their feelings. Sometimes this period stretched over years. A 
shorn head, therefore, among them had much the same significance as deep crape 
varments among ourselves. 

In their disposal of the severed hair the Stskélis neither burnt it in the 
fire nor buried it in the ground, as did some of the other Salish tribes. They 
carefully kept it to be “put away" with them when they died, As among 
the other tribes, all the mourners took the ceremonial bath four days after the 
disposal of the corpse; and the relatives of the deceased held the mortuary feast, 
at which food and some of the property of the dead person was burnt, that le 
might not go faint or empty-handed to the Land of the Departed, It is almost 
impossible to learn anything by direct questioning concerning the beliefs of the 
Indiane on the subject of the Hereafter, lmt happily we may guther seme idea 
of these beliefs indirectly from their myths. I was fortunate enough on this 
occasion to secure two Soquiim whieh bear on this question. These are given 
below. One of them is particularly interesting in that it relates how a sorrowing 
husband sought and found his wife in the land, of the dead, and with the 
assistance of the chief of that country, restored-her to life and brought her back 
to live with him again. 

The Stsxclis have three distinct terms which they employ in speaking of those 
who have passed away. 

These are respectively :— 

“Te smestéuqsktl,” meaning Zhe spirit-people, 

“Srla-uufta,” meaning The departed, and commonly applied to the 
newly-dead. 

“TE spolakwétea,” meaning both Corpse and (host, or apparition of the 
dead, in which they had a firm belief. 

Of these three terms, the first is used to distinguish between persons im this 
world and these who inhabit the Land of the Departed ; the sume root, meaning 
“people,” is found in each word thus :— 

mEsteug = people; and smesteuq-sEtl = apirt-people, 

The second seems to express the condition of the departed between the time of 
leuving their bodies and arriving in the “spirit-world.” The third ts used, as I 
have said, in a two-fold sense. 

According to my informants the grave-boxes of the Stsgclis were never 
decorated with paintings or carvings of the si/ia of the owner, This waa probably 
because burial in boxes was not the primitive manner of disposing of hor dead, 
With them, as their stories testify, the corpse was usually“ put away” in trees. 
The custom of putting it away in boxes or under slab shelters was borrowed from 
the neighbouring tribes, and is of comparatively modern origin. 


Birtn aAxp Namuise Cusroms, 


My notes on this head are not very extensive, but such as they are they show 
practices differing from those of the neighbouring Halkémélem tribes. 
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Women were never confined in the communal dwelling, but in separate 
temporary shelters, somewhat similar to those they occupied during their 
menstruating periods. If birth took place in the winter, the period of seclusion 
was four days, but in summer weather it lasted eight days. According to “ Mary 
Anne,” there was no restriction m the matter of food during this period. In her 
labour a woman would generally be assisted by two elderly women of maternal 
experience. 

The Stskélis practised cranial deformation, This was effected daring the first 
months of the child's existence by means of a pad of slowi fastened across 
the frontal bone of the infant’s head and secured to the cradle-board. The [ore- 
head was thus given a backward slant, a line of beauty in a Stseclis mother's 
eyes, 

In the matter of names a child received its name sometime during the first 
year of its life. If a boy, he would be called after some of his ancestors on his 
father's side of the house ; if a girl, the name would be taken from her mother’s side. 
This was the usual practice: Sometimes though, a boy received his own father's 
name, the latter taking a new one from the ancestral stock. 

Family names were as much private property us other of their belongings, and 
in the: old days no one would dream of taking a name from another person's 
family, though this is not infrequently done now, 1 am told, in some tribes, These 
names were hever mere tags or labels to distinguish one person from another but 
were always connected with the family legends, and had reference to some true or 
fancied incident in the life of the ancestors of the family possessing them. It is 
difficult to get their significance even when known to the Indians themselves. 
They have the usual dislike of primitive people of speaking about their names, 
especially to those outside the tribe. Even the modern youths, whose training 
has been that of the white man rather than that of their own ancestors, show @ 
strony reluctance to give or tell their Indian names. John Morgan, the half-breed 
who assisted me in my investigations amotg the Stsxélis, and who has lived Mong 
them since boyhood and married an Indian wife, told me in this connection that 
the young men of the tribe would scarcely reveal their Indian names even to him. 
They seem, however, to lave no such scruples about their baptismal names or 
those casually bestowed upon them by the whites, evidently regarding these as 
something quite different from their own. 

The giving or taking of names was never un ordinary or common event. 
It was always associated in the Indian mind with the distribution of presents and 
feasting, and had for him a religions Significance, To bestow or take a name 
without a feast to celebrate or mark the oceasion wus dishonouring to their 
ancestors and the tutelary spirits, 
a th tiem hh gw yn mig nk ha at 

the Stetlis which is rie het: Dee Serng to my informants, in those of 
Skits were members by right a table a8 the chit of the neighbouring 
y Might of direct inheritance of this totem. The teawon 
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given by the Stsxelis for its absence among them on these occasions was that the 
Stszélis were too proud to hire “ mysteries ” from tribes who were subject to them 
and existed only on their sufferance. There is probably truth in this statement, 
the Stsxélis and the other Halkémélem tribes of the Fraser having apparently 
little but their language in common, Their intercourse was rather with the tribes 
to the north of them, the Lillooets of Fort Douglas, who took their women in 
marriage and gave them their own in return. 


Foop Tanoos Anp RESTRICTIONS: 


The old-time Stsrtlis observed many restrictions in the matter of food. Some 
of these Iwas able to learn. For example, menstruating women must abstain 
from: all fresh meats of any kind. The heart, liver, kidneys and spinal-cord of 
deer were especially tabooed, [bt was not easy to learn much on these points, or to 
gather the origin or significance of these restrictions. The usual reply to all 
inquiries of the kind is that it was the “custom.” That in the native mind is an 
all-sulficient reason for the practice, and old Francois, whom I interrogated on the 
matter, had probably never before in his life had his attention directed to the 
question of “ why” or “wherefore” he practised this or that custom, That it was 
dangerous to disregard these things he knew, for had he not himself suffered by 
so doing; and he related to me the following incident, which happened when he 
was a youth. He was out with a party of hunters, and a deer was killed ; and he’ 
wus called upon to assist in the skinning and cutting of it up. Before he did so, 
the slayer of the deer bade him be careful not to touch the spinal-cord, and above 
ull not to put anything near his mouth that had been in contuct with it. “I did 
not yay any special regard to these instructions,” he said, “and in cutting up the 
animal T ran a piece of the back-bone near the tail into my fingers and put nly 
hand to my teeth to pull it out. Soon after my face and neck “swelled up” so that 
I could scarcely breathe or see, and I don't know what would have happened to me 
if the man who killed the deer had not spit upon his hand and rubbed the spittle 
over my face and neck, aud thereby caused the swelling to go down.” Frangois’s 
explanation of the case was that the deer was this man’s silia, and that no one 
could eat or even touch with his mouth the liver, heart, kidneys or spinal-cord of a 
deer or anything connected therewith, unless permission to do so was first STVeH 
by the man Whose si/i¢ the deer was. If he gave permission, then these parts 
might be eaten by anybody without harm, but not otherwise. Francois thought 
the same applied to the other animals they eat, such as the bear, the mountain- 
goats, etc., when they were men’s si/ia, but could give no certain information iu 
this regard. About the deer he had no doubt. His gencral ideas on the subjec 
Were. that if an animal were not a siili« or “mystery ” animal, any part might be 
eaten ;. but as those who had si/ia were generally careful not to reveal what these 
Were, no one could be sure about any animal, so it wae better to abstain altogether 
from eating these apes parts. 
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Those who had one or more of the animals commonly hunted for food as their 
stilie were always successful hunters of those animals. For example, the man who 
had a deer si/ie could always find and kill plenty of deer. And it was the same 
with respect to other animals, both birds and fish. The fisher whose silia was a 
salmon never lacked for these fish. 


SULIAISM, 


[ made special inquiries into this subject among the Stsxelis and learnt many 
interesting and sugvestive things in connection therewith. I have already shown 
that a si/ie whove material form was that of an edible object enabled the owner of 
it to be eminently successfol in his quest for that object: but among the Stscélis 
success In hinting or fishing could be conferred upon the hunter or tisher by other 
silie than those which inhabited or took the forms of the animals hunted; though 
it usually came in that way, Certain si/ia of a mythological character also gave 
success to their profégeés in their undertakings» The protégé of a certain one-legged 
being was noted for his success as a deer liunter, This man believed that his 
strange silia used to drive the deer into the lake for him, where they were easily 
despatched. The-bow and arrow silia also conferred the power upon its owner li) 
kill whatever he shot at; but this kind of silia had one serious drawback. If an 
arrow broke, the owner's life was in danger. It would appear that this disability 
belongs to all sii having the outward or material form of an inanimate object 
that was fracturable, such as spears, paddles and the like, There is deep 
significance in this. It seems to suggest that the life of the owner of such a stlia 
was bound up, or intimately connected, with the well-being or existence of those 
objects under which his siidia manifested itself; and one seems to cateh here an 
echo of the “soul-box” belief sought to learn as inuch as possible concerning 
the relation which existed, or was supposed to exist, between the individual and 
his protective sifia, hut could gather little beyond what I have recorded, and the 
following story: Once a man who had a she-bear for his sifia went out hunting 
bear. He followed one to its den in a cave. As he sought to enter the cave after 
the bear, the latter, who was really his s/iu, caught hold of him and wanted hun 
to stay and live with her as her husband, This the man refused to do, whereupon 
she said to him that when he died he should come and live with her, and be her 
husband, 

_ According to Francois a man paid regard to his silia by following his 
instructions, but did not pray to him in the sense in which we employ that word, 
nor feel under any special obligation to him for his help and protection. 
Anything that the man could do would be a small matter in the eyes of such a 
mystery being us his silia, Nor, as for as I could learn, did the hunter pay any 
regard or show respect to his prey because his si/ia appeared to him in his visions 
™. that form. The real silia Was 4 “ spirit or “ mystery being”; and though it 
might take the form of a deer, or a bear, or any other animal, it could not be hurt 
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or killed, even if the animal were slain. Under this view we can readily 
understand how a person's silia might be any kind of an object : a stick, a stone, a 
hit of wood or paint, a basket, a paddle, a canoe, or any other inanimate thing. 
The object itself was not the silia, only the form, so to speak, under which it 
manifested iteelf to its protégé; though the two are apparently always intimately 
and mysteriously connected in the mind of the Indian, 

Francois was unable to inform me whether the sin of the old-time Stepélia 
wers tanked ina kind of hierarchy according to their “ power” or “medicine” as 
aniong the Thompsons. He also stated that not everybody Acquired a sifia; only 
those who excelled in their special lines, such as great hunters, fishers, warriors, 
runners and the like; and that women as a rule never acquired si/ie unless they 
Were eertem or witches. When asked whether a man gave protection to the animal 
or animals under which his s/ia manifested itself, he replied in the negative, and ~ 
added that the si/ia could take care of itself without any help from man. It 
would seem from this that little regard was paid to the external form of the silia 
when it represented a living object, and only to an inanimate one when it was 
something that could be broken or destroyed, and so bring into danger the life of 
the possessor of the silia, 

Francois is a member of that sept of the Stsrélis whose remote ancestor was 
an otter. So T sought to learn from him whether his people were known as the 
* Otter” people, and whether they looked upon the otter as their relatives and 
paid regard to these animals by not killing or hunting them. He smiled at the 
question and shook his head, and later explained that although they believed their 
remote ancestor to have been an otter they did not think it was the same kind of 
otter aslived now, The otters from which they were descended were otter-people, 
not animals, who had the power to change from the form of men and women to those 
of the otter. All the animals in the old-time were like that, they were not just 
common animals and nothing else; they were people as well, and could take the 
human or the animal form at will by putting on or taking off the skin or other 
natural clothing of the animal. This is in keeping with what we gather on this 
head from the rest of the tribes of this region. Among the Thompeons they have 
a distinct term in their language by which these mystic beings are distinguished 
from ordinary animals. 

T sought to learn if such a term existed in the Stsrélis, but Francois did not 
think so. 

I am disposed, from my study of this subject of animal descent, to believe 
that in all cases where our Indians, and perhaps other primitive peoples as well, 
claim descent from ancestors who are spoken of as animals, these ancestors are 
not regarded as mere animals but as beings having or partaking of these dual 
natures or characteristics which Francois’ progenitors are said to have possessed ; 
and when a family, sept or tribe is said to have sprung from this or that animal, 
a mythic being of this kind is always meant. This shape-shifting or 
transformation was invariably effected in this region by donning or casting off 
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the skin of the animal whose character is assumed, Several instances of the 
kind will be found recorded in the stories given below. 


HEREDITARY TOTEMS. 


With regard to the important question of the transmission or hereditability of 
these personal totems or si/ia, it was apparently the same among the Stsrélis as 
among the Thompsons. Shamans only inherited their s#i/ia from their fathers, 
other men had ordinarily to acquire their own. But this applied only to: the 
dream or vision totem or protective “ spirit,” In the case of the acquisition of o 
totem or protective “spirit” by other means, such as meeting or coming in contact 
with the “spirit” in material form, more particularly where the acquisition 1s 
accompanied by the gift of some material object such as the “ Sqofaqi” mask and 
the “celmiqtcis” of the Skaulits or the “Tlukél" of the Teil'gé¢uk, ib was 
otherwise ; and a man could and did transmit the protective intluence he had 
acquired. About this I think there can be no doubt, “Dr. George” the brother 
of * Captain John,” chief of the Siwalé sept of the Teil'q@uk, who assisted me m 
my investigation among that tribe, related to me quite recently that his great-grand- 
father once met his ghostly guardian in the form of a bear when out hunting. 
The bear spoke with him and promised to protect him and give him power to 
take bears easily and without danger to himself, His great-grandfather took the 
bear as his crest and transmitted both it and the protecting power that 
accompanied it to his children, and the bear has been the tutelary guardian of 
the family ever since; and the family names are connected with the incident. 
When I come to deal with the Sk-avlits I shall show that two at least of their 
septs were thought to be under the guardianship of the “spirits” of the mythic 
beings from whom they are directly or indirectly descended according to their 
traditions ; that they used symbols of these as their crests, which were transmitted 
from one generation to another, and which carried with them the protective 
influence of the “ spirit” they represented. 

And even in the case of the si/ia or dream totem itself, we see that it was 
not impossible for the owner to tranamit it to his son-or his disciple, as this 
was commonly done by Shamans who possessed “powerful spirits”; from which 
it seems to me that the heritability of a personal totem was conditioned only hy 
its " power" or“ medicine.” Where it was “ powerful,” that is conferred eminent 
auccess upon its possessor, the latter is apparently able or believes it worth while 
to transmit it to his successor For myself, I am doubtful concerning the 

on-transmissibility of any silica. Tho native statements on this head are 
conflicting and self-contradictory. We are told that a son did not nsnally inherit 
his father's dream *il/ia or protective spirit, and yet are told that he always 
inherited his father's crest or paintings and sculptures of these si/in; and we 
know that according to the native conception of things, the symbol or 
representative of a “mystery” object. or being always. pre-supposed or carried 
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with it the presence of the “spirit” itself; so if he inherited the symbols, it 
seems to me he could not help inheriting the “spirit " these symbols typified. 
Francois gave as the reason for the common non-transmissibility of the personal 
sit/ia, that it waa a secret posseasion, which a man hid from others. I received the 
sime statement from some of the Skqomic and Sfciatl: yet this is clearly 
contradicted by the practice of pictographic or plastic representation of the sélia. 
When a man painted or carved a graphic symbol or representation of his personal 
sti/ia, and placed it in a conspicnons place on his belongings and house, it is not 
clear how it could be hidden from his fellow tribesmen, or at any rate, from the 
members of his own family. Again, the smétla dances are all alia dances, in 
which the dancer characterise; or represents in person his si/ia; and this 
characterisation is generally so graphic and well done, that any one might know 
the nature of the dancer's «lia; and among those tribes, where masks and other 
dramatic “ properties ” were employed, we have marked and ostentatious displays 
of the silia It is difficult, therefore, to understand these statements of my 
informants, unless we take the view that this secrecy was maintained only in the 
case of that kind of si/ia which might be injured or destroyed by an enemy, such 
a3 the bow-and-arrow, spear or paddle si/in, I have shown that the possessors 
of such silia lay under certain disadvantages compared with those who possessed 
animal sie; and it may be that this is the trne view of the case, At any rate, 
viewed in this light, the secrecy in these circumstances is explicable, and the 
statements of the Indians no longer conthet with their old-time practices. 

It is next to impossible to vet any definite information on these points hy 
(direct questioning of the Indians, They do not seem able to see the question with 
our eyes, or to understand what we wish to learn, We have to gather our 
iiformation as best we may, indirectly and from the study of their traditions. It 
is in these latter that we get our best and most reliable information of the past; 
and many times when my informants have professed entire ignorance of a subject 
upon which I desired information, 1 have obtained it later from them in the 
narration of some of their traditions, 

But however we may view the “dream” séfie, there can be no doubt that 
“tutelary spirits” were transmitted and handed down from one generation to 
another; by which it becomes clear that “group” totemism existed among the 
Salish ; and the only difference that I can perceive between the “group” totemism 
of the Salish and that of the Northern tribes is, that among the latter the group 
was confined, at least in theory, to Mood kindred, and counted on one side of the 
house only; whereas among the former, the group included those connected by 
afiinitive as well as blood ties, and counted the relatives of both father and mother, 
We have, therefore, in this country, three different kinds of “group" totemism 
(not counting those of secret societies, or brotherhoods), viz., that under matriarchal 
institutions, which American students, following Powell, now generally denominate 
“clan totemism”; that under patriarchal rule distinguished from the former by 
the term “gentile totemism”; and that which we find in social groups like the 
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Salish, where a union of the two earlier states has taken place, and where the 
social unit is the “ family,” which comprises the relatives on both sides of the 
house, which [ may denominate “ kin totemism” for lack of a better term. In all 
these groups there is the same transmission of the common “ protecting genius,” 
from one generation to another. Under matriarchy, this is effected by the 
“conventional fathers" of the group on the female side of the house, that is, by 
the maternal uncles. Under patriarchy by the “ ostensible or real fathers” of the 
group on the male side; and under that social structure which results from a 
combination of the other two, Hke that among the Salish, hy the “ fathers” on 
both sides of the house, 

That totemism, per se, hul really nothing originally to do with “clan” 
structure or social divisions, and was not dependent npon this social state for its 
existence as some writers hold, is clear, it seems. to me, from the fact that it 
survived such a radical social change as that which took place in the transition 
from the matriar¢hnal to the patriarchal state: for it is equally, in this country, a 
feature of the latter as of the former condition of things, and that it still further 
survived the much greater social changes which resulted in the evolution of the 
“family” from a union or modification of the two earlier groups or states, 

These disintegrating changes do not appear to have altered the essential 
character of totemism, the true significance of which, as held by the Indians 
themselves, lies in the concept of a protective ghostly genius, 

The “kin groups” of the Salish are as much under the protecting influence of 
in hereditary totem as are the “clan groups” of the Haida or the “gentile 
groups” of the Sioux. 


Daxcers. 


As I have already pointed ont, dancing was a time-honoured institution and 
religions exercise among the Sterélis, as among other American tribes. The 
period of the Smétla, or Smétlis, that is the dancing period,” extended over and 
coinciled with our month of December. The old-time Stsrelis gave themselves 
up to this kind of festivity without stint ar limit during the Smétlis, but for 
4 generation paat the practice has been almost wholly abandoned. 

The names of anch dances as my informants could remember were all alia or 
“dream "” dances; When dancing—we say “ dancing,” but these so-called 
“dances” were rather dramatisations of their dreams, than dancing in our sense of 
the word—the dancers always put down upon their heads, I could not gather 
much from the Sterélis concerning the significance of this- custom, but from other 
Indians I was informed that it was “strong medicine” and had a" soothing” or 
bropitiatory influence upon the “iia “ spirits,” similar to the notee of the rattle ang 
the presence of the ceremonial staff or rod of the northern tribes. 
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Others were as follows -— 

Stkiiya=wolf-dance, 

Spate=black-bear dance. 

Kwiétsel, Haiklals=, ‘Leely-bear dance, 

Spil=raven danee, (It is noteworthy that this is not the name by 
which the raven is commonly known to the Stsgélis.) 

Tsoktsok =jish- hawk dence, There was no mistaking the character of the 
silia of this dancer. He danced with arms outspread and quivering, 
and at intervals made sudden dives or ducks with his head. This 
represented the characteristic action of the bird first hovering in 
the air, and then diving for its prey. 

Ts'te’la=Aing-fisher dance. The characterisation of this was similar to 

__ the last, only there was no hovering motion. 

Skaiyukaia=shaking or trembling dance. 

All these dream dances are performed singly, unless two or more 
persons have the same sulia, 

According to my informants, the Skaizp and Hwénwoks dances of the 
Coast Salish were not known or practised by the Stsxélis, 


Reuicious [pgas, 


The Ststelis have @ singular tradition among them that their ancestors used 
to observe a kind of Sabbath or seventh day ceremony, long before they heard of the 
whites. According to Francois and Mary Anne, the people used to come together 
every seventh day for dancing and praying. ‘They assembled at sunrise and danced 
till noon, At this time of the day they believed that everybody stood on his head till 
the world rolled round again, This topsy-turveydom took place during the middle 
hours of the day. When the world had come round again, they all fell to dancing 
and praying aguin till sunset. I was unable to get a specimen of these prayers. 
It is difticult to understand this tradition, apart from white influence, at any rate, 
the seventh day meetings, and the movements of the lobe; and when yiestioned, 
concerning the hemg to whom these prayers were addressed, they could give no 
sutisfactory answer. They believed, they said, in “te tefteitl Stim,” “the Upper 
or Heavenly Chief,” before they heard of the white man's God: but when pressed 
4s to their conception of this being or his attributes, all their replies show that he 
Was the Missionary’s God, seen through the medium of Indian eyes and 
understandings; and I regard it as extremely improbable that the old-time 
Indians had any conception at all of a Supreme Being, who dwelt in the heavens 
and who demanded their homage and prayers. The conception of such a Being is 
entirely foreign to the native mind, and is in direct conflict with the democratic 
genius of Salish institutions, and with the ideas embodied in their myths. 
Some of the Salish tribes, notably the Thompsons, seem to have a reverence for the 
Dawn or the Rising Sun, but even their myths speak of the Sun itself as a creation 
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of some of their culture-heroes. The nearest approach to a conception of a 
supreme being appears in their myth of the Qals or QeQals, but these beings are 
in most myths sons of the black-bear, by the magpie or the big red-headed 
woodpecker, and are, at best, only mighty Transformers and Instructors. 

“Te siyakom,” the sun, was not addressed in prayers or petitioned by the 
Stsélis, as far as my informants were aware; but some of their “wise” men 
could “talemit” or “siwél" him in cloudy weather by uttering certain of lis 
iystic names, and the day following would be fine and bright, Francois claimed 
to be one of these “wise” men and offered to sell me his knowledge for a 
consitleration. 

The Stskelis observed certain first-fruits ceremonies... For example, when the 
“sockeye” salmon (Qneorkynchus Nerke) “ron” commenced, the first one caught 
was always brought to the chief, who called all the people together for prayers 
and dancing, Only the chief himself prayed, and my informants could not tell 
me the tenor of these prayers, as they were never uttered aloud, they said. 
During the prayers everybody must shut his eyes, and certain of the elders were 
appointed to see that this rule was strictly kept. Closing of the eyes during 
incantations or magic performances was, among the Salish, am essential feature of 
the act, the non-observance of which always caused failure, These eye-watchers 
held long wands, and struck anyone with them who opened his eves during the 
ceremony, The salmon was afterwards cooked, aud a small piece of it given bo 
each person present. This ceremony was only observed in the case of the 
“sockeye” salmon which the Stseélis regariled as the prince of salmon, It is 
worthy of remark that the Skqémie people heli the “Spring” salmon (Oncor. 
tschawytseha) as the “ first” of salmon. ; 

Another of these ceremonies was kept in connection with the “sdtské,” or 
young succulent suckers of the wild raspberry (ftubus Nuthenus), which the 
Indians of this region eat in large quantities, both cooked and raw. When 
cooked, Tam told they eat like asparagus. The time for gathering these was left 
to the judgment and determination of the chief When ready to gather, he 
would direct his wife or daughter to pick a bunch and bring them to him; and 
then, the people all being assembled, a ceremony similar to that connected with 
the salmon, would take place, After the ceremony anyone might pick as much 
as he liked A similar ceremony took place later in the sunmumer, when the 
berries of this plant were ripe. 

As. far ue I could learn, these Were the only ceremonies of the kind observed 
by the Stszélia. There was none, they said, in 


| conneetion with the autumn poot- 
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atery In intent. They were intended to placate the spirits of the fish, or the plant, 
or the fruit, as the case may be, in order that a plentiful supply of the same might 
be vouchsafed to them. The ceremony was not so much a thanksgiving as a 
performance to ensure a plentiful supply of the particular object desired; for if 
these ceremonies were not properly and reverently carried out there was danger of 
giving offence to the “spirits” of the objects and being deprived of them. The 
myths which speak of the first coming of the Salmon, which are thought to have 
their tribal homes in the “Salmon Isles” of the West, make this quite clear. In 
the compact made by Qals on behalf of the Indians and the salmon chief, the 
Indians are pledged to treat the salmon according to the instructions of this ehief; 
and although it is not expressly stated in these myths thal prayer should be said, 
or certain ceremonies performed, on the annual arrival of the salmon, as far as Tam 
aware, yet I think there can be no doubt that the object of them is the propitiation 
of the salmon “spirits.” For it must be remembered that, in the mind of the 
savage, the salmon, or the deer, or the berry, or the root, was not merely a fish or 
an animal, or a fruit, in our sense of these things, but something more. The 
Indian's view of the universe was essentially an anthrepopathic one. All things in 
it were formed on man’s lines as far as power to think, to do, and act, was concerned, 
ind animals were not regarded as lower in the scale of life than himself, but rather 
the opposite, being more wonderful and “ mysterious ” in their ways, and able to do 
many things that he could not, And as it was with the salmon ceremonies, so 1 
was with the others; and a close study of the hunting customs of the old-time 
Indians of this region makes it quite clear to us that many ut least of those taboos 
ind restrictions placed upon the killing or eating of certain animals or parts of them 
ly themselves, and by primitive man the world over, find their best and truest 
explanation in these acts of propitiation. 


The Shaman was as important a person among the Ststélis as among other 
tribes of this region. There appear to have been three kinds or classes of these, 
the “cwolitm " or doctor; the “alwel” or ghosttayer and wtnyician ; and the “seiwa” 
or witch, The last-named was generally a woman, the two former invariably men. 

[learnt nothing new concerning the functions of these individuals from the 
Sterélis, such information as I gathered being in line with that IT have recorded m 
former reports. 


DWELLINGS. 


The Stsxélis used both the communal long-house and the semi-subterranean 
winter skiimel. The former varied in length according to the nature of the ground 
and the number of the inhabitants. The site of one which was pointed out to me 
hy one of the old men, who lived in it as a boy, extended above 300 feet along the 
bank of the river. The width of these houses aniony the Stsrelis was invariallly 
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four “fathoms.” They were of the half-gable or single roof pattern. The pitch of 
these roofs was so low that they could be used as platforms, and om public occasions 
were often so used. The houses had doors along each side sixteen “ fathoms” apart. 
Those in the higher wall were considered the “front” doors, those in the lower the 
“back “ doors. Outside the latter was thrown all the dirt and refuse of the house. 
Thus were the “ kitchen-middens” formed, The interior of the building was divided 
into eight-fathom sections, each of which was usually occupied by four families or 
groups, two on the upper and two on the lower side. Each group had its own fire. 
There were no divisions of any kind, according to my informants, between the 
groups, not even the hanging mats usually found in these communal dwellings. 
Those inhabiting the “corners” near the doorways were protected and sheltered to 
sole extent by a wooden screen or wall which ran from each side of the door about 
two yards and a half into the building. Except for this the structure was open 
from end te end, and all the inmates within sight of each other. Privacy of any 
kind was therefore a thing unknown and apparently undesired. The higher side 
of the building was considered the more honourable, and the chiefs and wealthy 
men of the tribe usually lodged on this side. The walls all round the inside were 
covered with reed mats or hangings to keep out the cold and draughts. 

In grouping the inmates those inhabiting the same section were usually blood 
relatives, or those between whom marriage was prohibited, Commonly three or 
four generations of the same family would be found grouped together, or a father 
mud his married sons. 

Light had access to the building by means of the smoke-holes, which were 
opened during the day and closed at night. This was effected by pulling down or 
shoving up, as the case may be, one or two of the slabs of which the roof was 
formed. Along the walls on each side platforms, some 3 feet in height, extended 
from door to door, These, covered with mats and skins, formed the beds and 
lounges of the inmates, The space beneath these platforms was used as store 
cupboards for the house fuel. Above, over the platforms, hanging shelves were 
erected. On these were stored away the food supplies of the household. On the 
ground within the family circle several cedar chests or “ treasure-boxes " lay about. 
These contained the blankets and other “wealth” of the family. 

The“ skumel,” or winter dwellings, were similar to those of the interior Salish, 
whieh have often been described. Nothing of them now remains but the saucer-ike 
depressions in the ground. Of these I observed some half score near the site of the 
present village of Ststelis. The diameters of these varied from 23 to 30 feet. 
These * skumel" were occupied by the people from about the heginning of January 
to the end of Murch, the three “cold months” of this region. 


HovsEHoLp Urewsrrs. 
a The household utensils of the Stskélis appear to Have been much the same as 
these of the neighbouring Salial; tribes, except that they usel a cedar bucket 
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(“skwiwos”) for carrying water instead of the usual basket. This bucket was 
formed from a single piece of thin cedar, the four sides being turned up and the 
angles made to overlap and then fastened in this position. In addition to this they 
had the usual assortment of baskets, of wooden platters and spoons and large cooking 
troughs (#'tima, the sctima, of the Lower Fraser tribes), They served their food on 
circular mats of cedar basketry, some of which were beautifully decorated with 
coloured barks and grasses. I saw one of these in the house of one of the “old- 
timers.” 

They obtained their fire in pre-trading days by means of an apparatus called 
int the native tongue “célsup.” This was the common fire-drill of this region. It 
consisted of two pieces of wood,a drill which was twirled between the palms of the 
lands, aud a flat piece of willow which had a pit in it to receive the point of the 
drill The dust, generated from the soft willow-board by the friction of the drill, 
took fire after a few minutes’ work. The fire was caught in a wad of “sléwt.” 
[t would smoulder in this for a long time and could easily be carried about. 

a 


Dress, 


The clothing of the old-time Stsrelis consisted of garments made from dressed 
skins and from “slowi.” The latter is the inner bark of the cedar (Thuya 
jigantes) beaten till fine and soft enongh to roll into yarn. This “ slowi” served 
muny useful purposes. Besides weaving it into gurments they used it as napkins, 
wish-cloths and pads, and in numerous other ways. The skin garments were 
usually made from deer-hide. Tis for a woman was fashioned after the manner 
of a long loose smock extending from the shoulders to the knees. It was called in 
the native tongue a “lakwi." Fora man it took the form of a shirt and was so 
called, the native term “ tsEctsum” meaning o shirt. It was also tied in at the 
waist by a belt, while the smock of the women was worn loose, Besides these 
smocks the women wore a kind of breeches (“skéis") of the same material. The 
men, according to my informants, wore leggings only, not breeches, nor breech- 
cloths. 

Usually both sexes went uncovered as regards headgear, but commonly wore 
Inoccasins on their feet made from cariloo-hide. 

Not every woman possessed garments of deer-skin, only those of the wealthier 
fumilies. The wives and daughters of poor men had to content themselves with 
garments of “ aléwi.” 

These consisted of a cape (“lApos") worn over the shoulders and reaching to 
the waist; and a shirt (“t'kwiluk”) fastened to their middle and extending to the 
knee. Their lower limbs were otherwise bare. 

In cold weather, those who possessed them, further protected themselves from 
cold by wearing skin garments with the fur still upon them. 

On state and festive occasions such as the winter dances they sometimes wore 
blankets. These in pre-trading days were woven from the hair of the mountain- 
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goat, or from a species of dog they bred for the sake of its long silky hair. But 
usually blankets were not regarded as garments or bedding. They were the 
measure of a man’s wealth. 

They appear to have been the native standard of value, because, I suppose, of 
the difficulty in getting them, and everything was valued at so many blankets. 

Tt was the amiition of most men to amass a number of these and then 
distribute them by means of the potlatch, and so acquire social distinction and 
make a profitable investment at one and the same time. 


THE QUARTERS Ok CAnDrNal. Porxts, 

My investigations among the Salish have thus far revealed nothing 
resembling a“ Cult of the Quarters" among them, such as is found among some of 
the tribes to the south. Indeed, no two divisions of them appear to have common 
terms for the cardinal points; and if they entertain any definite ideas respecting 
them, these will be found to be topographical rather than religious. Among the 
Stsvelis this is certainly so, thus :— ’ 


North, theo, “up the river.” 
South, tlithis, “down the river.” 


‘est, temtewépets te slyakom, “from whence rises the sun.” 
Fest, lactutedks te siyik‘om, — “ where disappears. the sun.” 


WINDS. 

It is much the sawe with the winds. The prevailing winds among the 
Stskelis are those that blow up and down the river, that is, north and south, and 
are called respectively “ siitzte,” and “tel tlitlis,” 

Un the east and west are lines of lofty mountains which act as barriers 
to the winds from these quarters, consequently there are no east and west winds 
with them, 

THe YEAR. 

The Stazclis divide their year in a manner quite peculiar to themselves. It 
begins with them in autumn about our month of October and is divided as 
follows :— 

October, tem piikuk, “spring-salmon spawning season.” 
November, tem kwiléq, “dog-salmon spawning season.” 
December, tem métla, or smiétlis, “ dancing season.” 

Januery, tem t'stlewestel, “season for putting paddles away.” 


February, tl'kdters, “ fifth” 
March, t'qiimeEs, " sixth.” 
April, tik, «seventh 
May, kites, ‘ “ eighth.” 
June, toq es, “ ninth” 
Fuly, ——apiilaes, " tenth.” 
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Here the count ceases and the interval between the end of July and the 
hevinniny of October was termed “umtsEmuksel,” which signifies the coming 
together or meeting of the two ends or points of the year. The latter portion of 
this interval was known also by the term “tem yiauk’” = fine of the dying 
salmon, so called because the creeks at this time of the year are full of dead and 
dying salmon, Salmon always die after spawning, hence the term. 


LINGUISTICS, 

As the Stsrélis aud Skatlits tribes speak dialects of the Halkomélem 
language, the grammatical structure and peculiarities of which I set forth, together 
with lengthy glossaries, in my treatment of the Toil’geuk and Kuintlen dialects of 
this division,’ I have not thought it advisable to cumber this report with u secon 
examination of this language as spoken by the tribes under consideration, as it 
inust necessarily be to a large extent a repetition of what has been given before. 
I merely give here examples of continuous text in the two dialeets, and add the 
names given by the Staxelis to the different species of salmon that frequent their 
waters, because they differ in several instances from the corresponding terms in 
the neighbouring Teil'géuk and Sk-milits; and the numerals and personal pronouns, 
becunse they afford, in comparison with those of the Teil’geuk and Kwantlen given 
lwfore, a very fair example of the kind of differences which exist in the different 
Halkomelem dialects, 

The phonetics employed in rendering the native terms in this report are the 
sate as those used in my former reports. 

Native names of salmon in Stseelis :— 
spriiy salmon, skwEqtn. 
sock-cyt eke, when spawning called “ Kwitebwia” or “ Skwalyidg.” 
cola »  kokwats. 
doy »  kwaldq. 
fnmp-back ,  hiolia, 
steel-head =, keg. 


NUMERALS, 

1, litsa. 12. dpel kas tu isila. 
2. isala, 20. te"kwin. 

$. tleg. SO. tlagetlea. 

4. Haast, 40, witsrtlea. 

d. tl’kitais. 50. tlukutsetlea, 
6. t'qum. 60. t'qumetlea. 

7. tsauks. 70, tsukeztled. 

8. t’kilten. 80. t'kutsetleil, 

9. tq, 00. toqwetlea. 
10. apxl. 100. lEisowits. 
11. apeEl kas te Iitsa. 1000, aprl Létsowita. 
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PEnSONAL PRONOUNS. 


f, uEls, selective form, tE axEls, 
thow, lia, “ » te loa. 

he, tEtsa. 

alu, sEtsa. 

tix, tl'lémetl, : , t& tl'lémetl. 
wort, tl'lawop, : » te tl'lowop, 
they (mase,) yEtsa. 


they (fem.) yEteil. 

The native texts will be found under “Myths and Traditions.” Perhaps I 
unght add here that a comparison of the texts of the Halk-dmélem dialects shows 
us that, althongh the vocabulary differences, when allowance is made for certain 
permutations, such as the “n” for the “1,” are not very great, the form and order 
of expression differs more or less in each tribe. So much is this the case that a 
Stszélis Indian has difficulty in understanding a member of the Kwintlen tribe 
when speaking. I feel justified in saying these texts are as perfect as they can 
well be written. I read them to different members of the Stsxélis and Sk adlits 
bands, and all expressed themselves as satisfied with their correctness, and showed 
they had no difficulty in understanding every word. Those who could read in 
English read them fluently. 


Myrus AXp TRapitions. 
Story af the nan who vestored his dead wife to life. 
Related by Francois of Tsgélis. 

Sti-tsa te Qolmiiq, tla-sd steaukg te-ldletsa swékka Mkwa kwilftel; te 
There-were a people, and-then marry one may lived together; the 
slile aiii-lés yehéts ke-lotl kékai, tli-licd kai, tli-li-so  kélumtem, tli-so 
woumn nat long after sick, and-then she died, and then he put-her-away, then 
le kwiiéteEt te sweéeka qenitsel sililem ; kaidt! kwélstemet 
he trained for supernatural power the man four years; after  talk-to him 
16 siillas: =“ Wa-shumets-tiiq kw's slim kwa-qEteElat]  tli-tea so mts 
the sulia-his ; a | i jump-over-you a hone four Limes suocessively it will then become 
diyilug.” Tli-26 «6@mée )§=60rmE-tauk™; Ud -ga kwate-loq-wEs 6 sim, tli-s0 
alive.” Then he walks be comes-home: then saw-lie-it a bone, then 
shimEts-tks HEqEtsatl tli-si-sd mE diyiliq, tla-li-d le Gméc te 
utepe-be-over-it four times and-straightway-it becomes alive, and-then it walked the 
sméyits, le diyituq-loq-wes, tli-li-sd 1 skwilawols, Au-kwate-loq-wes, 15 


deer he had-restored-it-to-life, and-then glad _heart-his. Again-saw-he-it a 
sims é¢ekwilok, “kel limets-tes  au-ogterl{tl tli-li-so Ie 
iinet ease au-kElit slimets-tEs  au-qEtselatl, tli-li-sd Ie 


4 again-a-second-time steps-he-over-it again-four-times, and-then it 
iviliy LE QéErkwilok. Tli-sé mE Gtau Qoliim's-tes tE oolés 

| : | LS golés te 
becomes-alive the Hitthe- bird. Then he went river te bb ‘lin = he 
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stilicetl, tli-s} me dtak-tes te  stilicetl tlf-li-sd yokiyastEs, tli-li-s6 
deceased-wife, then went took-lown-he the deceased-wife and-then untied-her-he, and-then 
ahimets-tes tk qktsklitl tli-6 me diyilug-léq-wes, tli-sd 6 mE 
stepped-over-her-he four times and-then went and-brouglt-her-back-to-life-he, and-then went 
tatiketokes, Tli-si kwite-liq-wes yrsi te'-wa-te’-mela, §_K’s-Es-wetl = wéyil 
home-they. Then saw-her-they they whose-child-she-was, On-the-following morning 
tli-li-so (7 mk skwiilawols, le yR-tektstrm te cwelis te slilé; tli-sk-sn 
then glad became hearte-their, ther-told-them the parenta-of the woman; and-thon 
mE kwate-Etes tk mtlas iitliel, Tli-si-so tefistem atitel:  “Qolé-teap-i 
came tosee-they the danghter-of them, And then said he to them: “There-you-awhile 
ailés me yiimert tk mela-clep,  tdq-tcap-tea mk kwite-tcep 9 nis 
ia not become. strong thedanghter-your, later-you-shall come see-you when becomesshe 
vimert.” Latl mE yomert kaiyftl le kwaite-Etkm tk cwelis. 
strong.” After-had become strong ‘then — they aa we her the parents-her, 
An-kdkai te teauks tau-liiletea swerka Ie sau kai, tla-si lk kelemtem, tli-s6 
Again-sick the wife-of another man she oleo dies, then be put-her-away, and-then 
le p'timetes titsrl swérka golés kwél swéyil kwas le HaniikOm, Tli-li-sd 
he asked other man there how-many days was he bathing, And then 
tcktstem iniqetsel sweyil qolés lx nauik-Om, tli-li-s6 lim kwaietskt ; 


he told him © four days there he bathed, andthen he went{ cine paca of 


tli-li-s6 tes te MaqEtsel sweyil, tli-li s6 hiiya, thi-so mer tang wk tes 
and stayed four days, and then finished, then he went beach-ward came to 
Goles te stilistertl, tli-sd mek qitaktes, tli-so yoktyastes, tli-sd mr 
where the deceased-wife, then he went took-herddown, then untied her, then went 
tatikstokes od-mi te lilems, thi-sd} <ikutstoqges 1é te swiqets, tli-nd étut 
took-her-home to the howse-hia, then he-laid-her-down on the bad, then alept 
ski te spilakwetsa. Weyil tli-sd kwitelemet te sqtlas tx 
along-with the Corpse, On-the-morrow then aw-they the feet-of the 
spillakwétei, keitsa stiiqteéuq; tli-si-s6 skitem te stl’koetel, tli-sd me 
Corpec, they-were swollen; and-then piercedthem withan awl, then came 
kwetl te slos kes te mitsetl, Tli-s} é¢t-temet siswérka, “ Qétsitla! 
ooring-out oil and matter. Then they-woke-hini that-man, “Wake-up! 
Spilakwetsa te séte,” tektstem tsli siswerka; tli-d amit tli-ao 
curpse your bed-fellow,” they say to that-man; then he-got-up then 
kipetel,’ tli-sd le kélemtem t® spalakwetsa. 
they-tie-up, then they put-away the ocorpre. 





' Mary Anne said that Frangois had employed the wrong term here. Avutsi/eten ie the 
word he should have used. Adiprte/ means to tie up anything, but A-wtsillmtem is used only in 
connection with a corpae,.: 
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MYTH OF THE MAN WHO GaINs Power To RestonrE THE Deap To Lirk: A FREE 
TRANSLATION OF THE ABOVE 


Once there was a large village, and among the people who lived in it was a 
certain man who hail a wife whom he loved very much, One day she fell sick, and 
shortly after died, According to the enstom he put her corpse away in a tree, and 
then went off alone into the mountains to train for si/ia (supernatural helpers), 
He remained there undergoing his ceremonial washings and bathings summer and 
winter alike for four successive years, After this period had elapsed his si/ia came 
to him in a vision and communed with him thus: “I will give you power to restore 
the dead to life. If you see a bone lying on the ground and you step over it four 
times the bedy to which the bone belongs will straightway be restored to life.” 
The mnan now set his face homeward. As he went he saw a bone in his path. “1 
will test my powers,” said he, and therewith stepped over the bone four times. 
No sooner had he done so, than a deer arose, and walked off alive into the woods. 
Then the man felt glad and rejoiced at his powers. Again no second ‘time he 
perceived a small bone on the ground before him. He steps over this in like 
manner four times, and behold a little bird arose alive and flew away. Satisfied 
now of his power he directed his steps towards the spot where the body of his wife 
had been put away, When he got there, he climbed the tree and took the corpse 
down, untied the fastenings about it, and then stepped over it four times. When 
he had go done, the corpse stood up and became alive again, Then he took his 
restored wife home to the village with him. It was night when they arrived and 
no one saw them enter. The next morning, when the people arose from their 
sleep, they were astonished to see the man with his wife alive and among them 
again, and they rejoiced and were glad. Some of them hurried off to tell the 
woman's parents of her restoration, and they came quickly to see for themselves. 
But the husband of the woman feared for his wife's health, and said to them, 
“Stay away a little while; your daughter is not strong enongh yet to see you all. 
When ehe has grown stronger then shall you come and see her.” So they turried 
awhile in their own house till she had become quite well and strong again. Then 
they came and saw her, and were glad at her revival. Now it happened soon after 
that the wife of another man of the same village fell sick, and likewise died. 
After the corpse had heen put away according to the custom, the man bethought 
him that he would go off and acquire the power to restore his wife to life again 
as his neighbour had dene. Before hie set ont, however, he went to the other man, 
and asked him how long he had stayed practising in the mountains” He, with 
intent 1o deceive, answered that he was there four days only. The second man 
then went off and bathed and washed himself for the space of four days. He then 
returned home, and went to the place where his wife's corpse lay, took it down 
from the tree, untied the fastenings about it, and carried it home with him. It 
was night also when he arrived, and he laid the corpse on his bed, and lay down 
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with the corpse of his late wife, the swollen feet of which protruded beyond her 
coverings. One of them pierced the feet with an awl, and forthwith there oozed 
out putrid grease and matter. They then roused the man, erying out to him, 
“ Awake! you are sleeping with a corpse.” Then he arose, and saw that it was as 
they had said, and knew thereby that he had failed to aoquire the power to restore 
his wife to life. They then tied the body wp, and put it away a second time, 


The moral of this story seems to be to show that not every one could acquire 
“supernatural powers”; and that srlia did not come to @ man merely because he 
wished for them, but only after he had brought himself into reppor with them, so 
to speak, by long and arduous training and self-discipline. 


Tr teméqs te Smerstenqsetl. 
The Land-of the Departed, 
Related by Mary Anne Tsiqémelwet, of Stsrélis. 

OxCE a man married a woman whom he deeply loved. They had lived together 
about-a year when the woman became ill and shortly after died. When he had 
put her corpse away he went a long way off into the mountains to seek 
supernatural power. He bathed regularly every day through four summers 
and four winters. When he had thus done he attained supernatural powers. 
He could easily see the shades of the departed and even follow the trails they 
made, He sought and found the trail his wife's ghost had made on her way to 
the land of the sm&atengsktl, 

He followed it day after day for many days, At last he came to a settlement 
where there was a long-house. Presently going in he saw the sium (chief) sitting 
there alone. The latter called ont and asked him what he wanted, and what he 
was doing there in the land of the departed. “You are not a dead person; only 
the dead live here ; why have you come?” 

The young man replied, “I am seeking for my deceased wife. I loved ber 
greatly and she left me too soon, I want to live with her again.” 

The chief felt sorry for him and promised to help him if he would do as he told 
him, The young man, thanked him, and promised to comply with all his wishes, 
Then the chief took him and washed him with a certain medicine and then 
instructed him on this wise. “ You must now hide yourself, and if you see your 
wife, when my people come home, you must be very carefal not to let her see you 
or attempt to grasp her. If you do, everybody will immediately disappear, and 
your wife will dissolve in your arms.” 

The youth promised not to let the dead people see him or to touch his wife. 
As it was now dusk and the slim was momentarily expecting his people to come 
home, he bade him hide himself. This the youth did, and presently saw a great 
concourse of people approaching. When the firat one entered the house he began 
to sniff and said, “I smell a living person.” “ Nonsense,” said the chief, “ that’s 
impossible; only the dead can come here.” This satisfied the spirits, and they all 
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entered the building. Now all round the sides thereof were planted swing-poles 
for hanging cradles upon, and as soon as the people were come in the women hung 
up the cradles they were carrying on these poles, 

They now began to dance, and after they had kept this up for some time, they 
then marched in single file round the house four times. The youth saw his wife in 
the line as they marched past the spot where he was hidden, and with great 
difficulty restrained his desire to spring forth and take her in his arms, Next 
morning at sunrise the spirit-people all disappeared. When they were gone the 
chief spent the day in. washing and cleansing his visitor with strong “ medicine.” 
When the second night fell he hid the young man aguin and warned him not to be 
seen of the spirits or to touch his wife. Presently the spirit-people arrive, and 1s 
on the night hefore, they begin to sniff as they enter the house, and some ery out 
that they smell a living person. The chief again tells them they are mistaken, that 
no living person could possibly be there. Then they all enter and the cradles are 
hung up and the dancing begins When this is done they march as before in 
single file all round the building. Again the young man with difficulty restrained 
himself from springing out upon his wife, 0 strong was his desire to hold her in 
his arms; but remembering his promise to the chief and the consequences that 
would follow his action, he kept himself hidden. Next day the chief washed the 
youth again in his “ medicine,” and when the spirits returned that evening they 
entered without hesitation or remark, When they were marching round the house 
that night, the desire to take his wife in’ his arms was too strong for the young 
man to resist, and as she passed by him, he sprang out and caught her. No sooner 
had he done so than she and all the other people disappeared, babies and cradles 
and all, and he was left grasping nothing but the empty air. The chief chided him 
for his lack of self-restraint, and told him he should have waited one night longer. 
Next day he washed him with his “medicine” again, and in the evening the spirit- 
people returned and entered the house as usual. Again they danced and marched 
round. When they had just completed the fourth round the young man, acting on 
the advice of the chief, spring out and seized his wife, and this time she remained in 
his arms, nor did any of the other spirits disappear. The chief immediately threw 
some of his “medicine” upon the man and his wife, and this enabled them to remain 
together. Next day the wife stayed behind with her husband when the others went 
out. During the day the chief spoke on this wise to the man : “To-morrow your 
wife will be strong enough to begin the journey with you back to the living world, 
but if you wish to get home again with her you must be careful to follow my 
instructions, You must on no aceount seek to enjoy your marital rights, you must 
not even lie near her, Camp early each day and light a big fire before sunset, and 
keep it burning well all through the night, and you sleep on one side of it and let 
her sleep on the other.” 

Next day he sent them nway and gave them a great quantity of provisions 
for their journey, anil many blankets and skins, and two: horses to carry them, 


Towards evening the man pitched his camp, laid in a large quantity of wood and 
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lit a big fire; and after they had eaten they laid down to sleep through the night 
on opposite sides of the fire as the chief had advised. 

Next morning they found thetr provisions and other gifts had been doubled in 
the night, and they now had four horses, and twice their former quantity of every- 
thing else. This they packed on the spare horses and set off again. For many 
days they thus travelled, each night making a big fire and lying on opposite sides 
of it. As each new day broke, they found two additional horses among the others, 
and new possessions enough to make them big packs. After a long time had 
elapsed, and they had come far, they neared their home and camped one days 
journey out. This was on a wide stretch of prairie-land. By this time thetr 
horses had multiplied sufficiently to nearly fill the whole prairie, and all were 
well laden with stores of food and skins and blankets The people of the 
village on perceiving next morning this great company of horses, sent two young 
men out to see what it meant, and to learn who was coming. 

When they cane up with the man and wife, they ask who he 1s, and where 
he is going. 

He tells them he is the man who formerly lost his wife, and went to seek 
her in the land of the dead. They hurry back and tell the chief who he is, He 
asks, “ Has he got his wife with him?” “Oh yes,” they reply ;“ we saw her with 
him.” By the time they reached the village, a similar period to that which he 
had spent in looking for his wife had elapsed, and she was now grown strong 
again, and accustomed to the contact of living people, so there was no longer any 
need to keep apart, and thereafter he lived with her as before her death. He was 
now a wealthy man and gave many feasts. 

Not long after his return, a second man lost his wife. After he had put the 
corpse away, he came to the first man, and asked him how he had recovered his 
wife, He related the whole circumstance, keeping nothing back; whereupon 
the other determined to set out and train for supernatural power in like manner. 
He did so, and at the end of the fourth year, set off on his deceased wife's spirit 
trail. In course of time he arrived at the village of the ghosts, and was 
treated by the chief as the other had been, On the fifth day his wife being 
restored to him, le set off homewards with her, and duly followed the chief's 
instructions until he reached his last camping place on the prairie just outside the 
village. As with the other man, so it had been with him; his horses and his 
provisions and other belongings had multiplied on the journey ; and he, too, now 

sséased great wealth, But on this last night he failed to observe the instructions 
that had been given him, and lay with his wife and had intercourse with her. 
When he awoke next morning he found himeelf lying all alone on the bare ground, 
with no sign of wife, or horses, or other possessions to be anywhere seen. ‘Thus 
did he suffer for his lack of self-restraint. 





There is an obvious moral here, 
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Myra or Kafaw tae WoLverme, axp THE SALMon Spawn GIRLS, 
Related by Francois of Stxélis. 

Kaiam lived at Tsritsta (now Silver Creek), One day she came down the 
river to get a Kokwats (‘‘cohoe" salmon), Having caught one, she took it home 
with her, As soon as she got back she set to work to clean it, and take out the 
kéleq (the roe or eggs), As she washed them she heard a sound like a child's ery. 
The sound came from the salmon roe, each half cried like a child. She took them 
into the house, and in a little while they developed into two big girls. When they 
were grown up, Kalam became ill, and told the girls she was going to ilie, and 
instructed them to take her dead body, wrap it in her blanket, and place it in her 
canoe and leave her thus. “When you wrap me up,” said she, “be careful to put 
my hammer and horn and wolverine skin, and my paint and mica-lust male my 
blanket.” This they promised to do, Shortly after she died, as the girls thought. 
In reality, she was only shamming death for purposes of her own, 

They wrapped her up in her blanket and pnt the articles she had named 
inside, and then laid her in her canoe on the river, and went home to mourn. 
When the old woman found herself alone, she drew back the loose_and wrinkled 
akin on her hands and arms up under her arm-pits. In like manner she drew up 
the skin of her legs, and also smoothed back under her hair the wrinkles of her 
face. Then she painted herself after the manner of young men, and the 
horn and hammer and put them between her legs, and made of them a man’s penis 
and testes. Then she took her canoe and went to where the girls were performing 
their mortuary ablutions. As she paddled by, she said to them in her character of 
a young man, “Is it true you have lost your grandmother?” They reply that it 
is, and invite him to land and come home with them. She does so, and now the 
girls quarrel between themselves, whose hushand of them she shall be. She 
enters the Skimel (winter uaderground dwelling) with them, and they lay a pile 
of mats for her to sit on, The last mat laid down belonged to the younger girl, so 
shie therefore takes preference over her sister. They now prepare a meal for the 
seeming young man. But as their visitor was really an old and toothless woman, 
and she could not properly chew her food, ahe had to hide her face when ahe ate. 
This she did by holding one arm up before her mouth. After she had eaten her 
full, she went outside, and the two girls finished the meal.! By this time 1b was 
night, and they lay down together, she seeming young man lying between the two 
young women, During the night she had intercourse with both of the girls, first 
with the younger, and then with the elder. The next morning the girls went out 
to bathe, and as they were bathing the elder asked the younger if her vulva was 
not swollen and painful, Her: sister replied that it was, and that she believed 
they fl bean deceived, and that this BOOTING young man waa not really A man 
at all, but only their old grandmother diagnised as ane. 


upon them, and finished what they left. ate with the men, but waited 
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Said the younger, “ We will test her to-night; you lie on one of her arms, and 
I will lie on the other, and then we will tickle her, and make her laugh. When 
she langhs, we shall easily tell whether she is what she seems to be, or only a 
miserable deceiver.” When they retired that night, the girls did as they had 
planned, and gave their bed-fellow a good tickling. Soon the old woman began 
to langh, and -her cracked tones revealed the voice of their grandmother. They 
continued to tickle her till she cried out for mercy, and confessed the trick she 
had played upon them. Then they dragged her out of bed down to the beach, 
titkling her as they went. There they tickled her till she died. As she was 
dying they said to her, “ Hereafter when people tell of your trick, and how we 
served you, the weather will always become calm on the lake.” 

After this incident, the girls went up the creek. In course of time they 
came to a dwelling in which lived an old blind woman and her daughter. 
The latter was from home when the two girls arrived, but her baby was hanging 
in its oradle from the spring-pole. The old woman cried out when the girls 
entered, “Don't come too close if you belong to the shore people.” “ Whose baby 
is that?’ said one of the girls. “Where is the mother of it?" “It is my 
daughter's; she has gone out swinging,” said the old woman. The child was erying 
all the time, and the younger of the girls said,“ I don't think you wash the child 
often enough, it wants washing badly,” The old woman replied, “I can't get any 
water; T can’t see; Tam blind.” Then the girls said they would wash the baby 
for her; and therewith took it out to the stream. Presently they pretend to 
bring it back, but instead of the baby, they really put a small log in the 
cradle, and make off with the child, 

After they had been gone some time, the old woman found out the trick 
they had played upon her, and ealled out to her old husband, Skwaskwustel 
(=" cooking-stone") to come home. He is down the creek fishing for salmon, and 
does not at first hear her. By-and-bye her shouts reach him, and he goes home 
lo see what is the matter. The daughter arrives also about the same time, anid 
the old woman tells them what has happened. 

“Carry me on your back, daughter, and we will go after the women who stole 
your baby," said the old woman, This the daughter dil; and they thus set off 
together in pursuit of the girls. As they went the old woman used her magic 
power so effectually that they speedily caught up with the girls, 

When the daughter saw them, she threw her old mother aside, and ran to 
seize her baby; but as soon as her mother was off her back, the path lengthened 
out again, and the girls and the baby were a long way ahead. She went back to 
her old mother and again took her on her shoulders, Said the old woman to her, 
“Keep me on your back, daughter, until you are quite close to the women.” But 
the daughter, when she again came up with them, was too eager to seize her baby 
to heed her mother’s instructions, and threw the old woman aside a second time; 
whereupon the trail lengthened out between herself and the women us before, aiid 
she loat sight of them again. She now became very angry, and took up her old 
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mother and threw her on a log and said, “Stay there and hereafter become roots 
for people to eat.” Then she went home and took the old man down to the creek, 
and threw him into the water, saying as she did so, “Stay there, and become a 

‘stone for the salmon to hide under.” After that, she went home and took her 
child’s garments, and began to wring them out. As she was doing so, she heard 
an infant's cry. This came froma child that bad come into existence from the 
urine she had wrung from the garments of her lost child. By this time the stolen 

child had grown to manhood, and the second child, who was also a boy, was 
quickly growing into a strong youth. One day the elder brother went out 
hunting mountain goats, leaving the two women, whom he had taken for wives, 
behind, with the two children they had borne him. Now it so happened that the 
younger brother had also gone out hunting in the mountains, and both had taken 
the same direction, and in the course of their hunting, fell in with each other, and 
sat down to eat togethur; the elder first invited the younger to eat with him, and 
then the younger returned the compliment. When they had secured their game 
they parted, the one going home to his wives, the other to his mother. The latter 
told his mother of his encounter with the stranger in the mountains.” “ Ah,” said 
she, “ I suspect that is your elder brother who was stolen. If you meet him again, 
you must propose to gambol together, and then look well at his arms when he 
bares them to play, and see if there is a mark just above the elbow of the right 
arm.” Soon after, both brothers got out hunting again, and come together a 
second time. They eat with each other as before, and after their meal, the 
younger proposes they shall gambol together, The other consents, and when he 
bares his arms, the younger perceives the mark which his mother had spoken of, 
as being on his brother's arm. As soon as he saw it, he cried out, “ You are my 
lost brother. I know you by that mark on your arm. I have asked you to 
gambol purposely that I might find out whether you had that mark on your right 
arm. My mother said you were carried off by two girls when you were a baby, 
and when she heard I had met a man-in the mountains, she suspected that you 
were her stolen child and my brother.” When the elder brother heard this, he 
saul, “I will go home and punish my wives for their wicked conduct, and then I 
will come back here and meet you again, and you shall lead me to my mother.” 
They then part again, the younger going back to tell his mother that the stranger 
was really his lost brother, and the elder to punish his wives for their wickedness. 
With this end in view, he vathered a large quantity of piteh, and when hie 

got ome, made a big fire and burnt up the two women. But before he put them 
into the fire, he placed a quantity of white hair in the bosom of the younger, who 
was the good-natured one, and.a similar bundle of black hair in the bosom of the 

other, who was bad-tempered and mean. From this circumstance, it came to pass 

that the ashes of the younger were transformed into the light fleecy clouds of 

aR and those of the elder into the dark and lowering clouds of winter; anil 

ihe #3 Soe beeatne the bright and friendly robin, but that of the 

wm Staking raven; while from the sparks of the fire a flock of 


oe 
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little “snow-birds" arose. This done, the man set out to meet his younger 
brother, and when they met, the two went home together. 

Soon after their return, the mother thought she would set the elder son in the 
sky, to see if he was fit to be a sun to light up the world. Accordingly she placed 
him in the heavens. Next morning he shone ont bright and clear, but before she 
decided to let him remain there, she resolved to test hia powers. So she took 
the napkins she had used when her sons were children,’ and spread them out in 
the sun, Thereupon the sun’s light paled and faded, and looked like that of the 
moon. 

Then she called him down, and sent his younger brother up in his stead. The 
younger was called Skwimfcri! (meaning unknown), She tested him in like 
manner, but the napkin could not dim the brightness of his light, so he remained 
there and became the sun. The elder brother she now placed in the night sky, and 
he became the moon, because his light was pale and white. Said she to the 
younger, “ You take care of people by day,” and to the elder, * You look after them 
at night.” Thus came the sun and the moon, =~ 

In the narration of the latter part of this story,“ Mary Anne” disputed the 
correctness of Francois’ version, and said she had always heard it told otherwise, 
She gave her version, which is as follows:—Instead of burning his wives, the man 
wrapped each in her blanket, and then took them down to the lake and said to 
them, “Go, wade into the water until it is over your heads, then jump up and 
plunge down again like sturgeon” The women waded into the water and 
endeavoured todo as he had bidden them. The younger succeeded, and became 
thereafter the sturgeon, the elder failed to jump up, and so became the “sucker.” 
Then he went hack to the house, and transformed his children into “snow-birda” 
After that he meets his younger brother, and goes home to his mother. Then both 
luthe in the creek, after which they retire for the night. Next day the younger 
one sits by the fire, and the heat causes him to dissolve into the urine from which 
he had sprung. “Mary Anne's” version does not say what became of the elder 
brother, but concludes with the dissolution of the younger. Thus one version 
accounts for the creation of the sun and moon, the other for the sturgeon and 
sucker, 

Srory oF SKALAQ THR MINK. 

“(randmother,” said Skaiaqg, “you say my father is the Sun?” “ Yes, 
grandson,” replied the old woman, “the Sun is your father, He is my elder 
brother * (Sutlatel—elder brother or cousin.) “I want to goand see him,” said the 
grandson. “ You cannot do that,” answered the old woman, “he is too far off “I 

' 1t was formerly the evatom among the Indians of this region to take the napkins and 
cradle in which a child had been reared and place them in os bush or tree in the forest, when 
the child had outgrown their use. Hence her possession of these napkins, which she must have 
fetched from their hiding place in the forest for her purpose. Among primitive peoples, and 
particularly among the Indians of this district, excrement and urine were regarded as possesaing 


extraordinary power, See instance of this in the story of the girl who was carried off by an 
owl, given below. 
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(lon't care how far off he is, I am going to see him,” said Skaiaq, and he thereupon 
seta off to visit his father the Sun. When he got near to the Sun, the latter, 
perceiving him, cried out and said, “Is that you, son Skaiaq?” “ Yes, father,’ 
replied he, “I have come to visit you.” Now the Sun's wife would not look at 
Skaiaq, and he wondered why, The next morning the Sun said to Skaiaq, “Don't 
put anything on the fire that crackles and sends out sparks,” But the first thing 
that Skaiaq did was to go out and gather wood that crackled and sent out sparks 
in the burning. First he went to the alder tree and asked, “Do you crackle when 
you burn?” “ No,” sail the alder tree. Then he went to another, and asked the 
sane question, and to several others, receiving the same replies. At last he 
questioned the cedar tree, which answered, “Yes, [ crackle and throw out lots of 
sparks.” Skaiaq thereupon gathered some cedar, and took it home, His object in 
doing this was to get a look at his father’s wife's face. She was the Thunder and 
Lightning. Now she had kept her face hidden from him lest he should be burnt 
and scorched to death by her glances. When the cedar began to crackle and 
shoot, she turned round to see what was the matter, and Skalaq was instantly 
shrivelled up, only his skin and bones remaining, 

When the Sun, his father, came home that night he saw the remains of his 
son, and asked his wife what had happened. She told him what had occurred. 
Therenpon he steps over his son's bones four times and Skataq is restored to life 
again. He gets up, seratehes his head in an amused manner, and remarks to his 
parent in casual tones,“ Dear me, I must have been asleep a long time, 1 didn't 
know you had got back.” His father said to him, “I cannot trust you to stay at 
home, you shall take my place to-morrow.” 

Next morning, Skaiag received the following instruction from the Sun, “You 
must keep the day bright till about noon, then go behind a cloud for a little while ; 
in the afternoon do the same again.” Skataq promised to carry out his wishes, After 
sunset he returned to his father, who asked if he had done as he had bidden him, 
“ Yes, I did exactly what you told me,” replied Skaifaq. The next day he went 
out, and again a third day, and was careful to do as his father had instructed him. 
After the third day he said he was tired, and wanted to rest, so his father went out 
himself the following day, Before he left, however, he warned Skaiaq not to 
climb up on the rafters of the house. Skaiaq promised to comply with his wishes. 
But no sooner had his father the Sun set out upon his course than Skaiaq said to 
himself," 1 wonder why he doesn’t want me to go up there, I shall certainly 
climb up,” and he straightway set about doing so. When he got among the rafters 
he saw the genitalia of a woman hanging there; and he had coition, When he 
retiimns to the ground apain, he finda. his step-nother dead. When the Sun came 
home that night, and saw his wife lying dead he knew that Skafaq had disobeyed 
him and had cansed her death. So he takes a club, and clubs him to death and 
throws out his dead body. Then le steps four times over his wife's corpse, and 


she is restored to life again. After some time Skatag also comes to lif return 
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Myti of THE Ow. Huvssanp. 
Related by “ Mary Anne.” 


There was once a discontented little girl who cried to have her own way in 
everything, She used to ery every night when her mother put her to bed. One 
evening a Slilakem owl came and carried her off to his house in a tree and 
kept her there till she was grown a big girl, and then took her to wife. She often 
thought of her home, and longed to be able to get back. One day she determined 
to try to do so, and sought how she might get down from the tree im which she 
lived with Owl. She begged to be allowed to go down in order to urinate. At 
first Owl would not hear of it, and told her to urinate where she was; but she 
importuned him so much, that at last he consented to let her down to the ground 
with a rope for a little while, telling her to call out to him when she was ready to 
return, As soon as she reached the foot of the tree she urinated, and bade her 
urine make reply to‘Owl when he called out, that she was not ready yet. Then 
she hastily set out for her parents’ home and in course of time arrived there and 
hid herself among the rafters of the building. Meanwhile Owl got tired of waiting 
for her to call out to be taken wp, and shouted out to know if she was ready. 
The urine called back," No, not yet." Owl waited a little longer, and shouted again, 
“Ave you ready?” “No, not yet,” replied the urine. Again a third time he 
called out, and received the same answer. Then losing patience he told her to 
ascend at once or he would come and fetch her. As his wishes were not complied 
with, he went down himself to see why she did not return, and found that she had 
tricked him by means of her urine and gone off. Following her trail he came to 
her parents’ house, and asked if his wife was there. They replied in the 
affirmative, and called out to her to come down to her husband. Said they, “ You 
are still the same discontented person; you used to cry when you were put to bed, 
and now you have run away from your husband. Come down and go home with 
him.” So the young woman came down and Owl took her back with him. But 
she objected so much to live any longer in the tree that he built her a house upon 
the ground, and they lived there. Some time after this she bore a child to Owl. 
Now she had a brother who waa older than herself, whom she longed to see; so 
she sent a little bird to ask him to come and see her. One day being in his 
neighbourhood this little bird accosted the brother and begged that he would 
follow his sister's trail and pay her a visit. The brother promised to do su, and 
forthwith set out. He followed her trail, which made many turns, and at last 
arrived at Owl's home, and went in to see his sister and her baby, He stayed 
with her and hunted deer for some time, Besides this sister married to Owl, 
he had another at home with bis parents. He wanted her to come and live with 
them, so he sent a message to her by a little bird, When she received the 
message she thought," He is not coming back, I must induce him to come home 
again. If I take a nice-looking girl with me, and tell him he can have her fora 
wife perhaps he'll come back again.” So before she set out to go to them, she 
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went to another girl in the village, and asked her to aceompany ber. She 
complied, and they set off together, and, following the trail according to the 
instructions she had received through the little bird, came in time to the house. 
When the two girls arrive it is arranged that they shall stay for some time, Une 
day the brother went out hunting and shot several deer, and took home a small one 
with him leaving the remainder behind. When. he gets back, le tells Owl what 
he has done, and asks him to go and fetch the rest of the deer, Now the youth by 
his * medicine” caused Owl's pack-strap to break whenever he was crossing a river, 
This necessitated his going back to get another deer, as he could not recover those 
that fell into the water. In the meantime the youth and the wife and sister set 
fire to Owl's house, and burnt it up with the baby in it, and then started off 
towards their father’s village wogether. At last Owl gets back with the last of the 
deer which he has managed to bring safely across the river, and finds his house 
and all his belongings burnt to the ground. He also knows that his child has 
been burnt, by finding its liver, which was all that was left of it, among the ashes. 
Said he when he saw it, “They should not have burnt the child,” On their way 
back the young people come to a lake. “Let us sit down here for awhile,” said 
the youth, “and rest.” They did so, and presently he said, “I want some 
water, I'll go down to the lake and drink.” “No, let me fetch you some,’ said 
his wife. But he went himself, and walked out on a log that extended some 
way into the water, When he got to the end, he stooped down to drink, and as 
he did so he apparently slid off the log into the water and disappeared. The 
girls saw what had happened from the bank above, and rushed down and went 
out on the log to help him. But he did not come to the surface again. When 
they got to the end of the log, they looked down into the water, which was very 
clear and transparent, and plainly saw the bottom of the lake, for some distance 
round, but no sign of the young man’s body. ‘They Waited a little while and 
then returned to the bank and sat, down to cry. Presently one of them said, “ T 
am afraid we shall never see him again, a slélakum must have carried him off, 
it is useless waiting here, we had better go home.” They set off and im due 
course teach their village and relate what had happened; and when the young 
mans parents learn the sad news they grieve much over his loss. 

Now in another settlement about fifty miles off there lived a very beautiful 
girl She had many suitors for her hand but she rejected them all; none of them 
pleased her. When she refused them all her parents lost patience with her and 
scolded her, and asked her what kind of a husband she wanted, saying that none 
of the young men of the village was good enough for her, Feeling sore at heart at 
their scolding, she determined to leave her home and go away by herself. Accor- 
dingly one day she set off, and, after going a long way, she chanced to come to the 
sw he Joy si a allemand npn Sho pel nat hr 
the name of the eimai sie saa isis Re ae es One One 
mo? Ibeant you call” “No I don't want oa? tie teat woe 

Ee, _ WU Want you, replies the gurl “Why did you 
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call my name then?” questions the diver. “I didn’t know it was your name; I 
always sing in that way,” responded the girl. The diver then left her. Presently 
the girl began singing again, and this time she called out the name of the northern 
diver (swikwel,) Soon after a male bird of this species came up near her and 
asked, “Did you call me?" “No,” replied the girl. “ Why did you call my nanw 
then?” questioned he, “Is it your name I called ?” returned she; “I didn’t know 
it; I always sing in that way.” The bird dived again. A third time the girl sang, 
and in her song called out the name of the swikwel again. This time a female 
bird rose out of the water, and asked the same question as before, and received the 
same answer, Now this third bird was wife to the youth who had fallen into the 
water, and disappeared in the lake. He had not been drowned or carried off by a 
shilakum as his sisters and wife had supposed. As the waters closed over his head 
this diver-voman had come to him and offered him a diver’s skin, and persuaded 
him to live with her in the lake. He had complied, and had stayed with her ever 
since. But now when a fourth time the girl on the bank sang her song, and called 
out swakwel, he came to the surface and asked her if she had called him. This 
time she replies in the affirmative. He thereupon casts aside his diver's skin, and 
becomes a young man aguin, and takes the girl to wife. On the morrow they set 
Gut for the girl's home. 

When they were getting near the young man said, “1 don't want any of your 
people to see me. Ts there any house [ can stop at apart from the rest?" “No,” 
replied the girl, “there are only four skiimel,' and they are close together. There 
is, however, a small house on this side of the village where « man who has the 
leprosy (skim) lives apart by himself, but you could not stop there.” The young 
man makes no reply, but presently hastens on in advance of his wife, and when he 
comes to the leper's dwelling goes in and takes the man by the hair and shakes him 
so that his bones drop out of his skin. The young man then dons the lepers skin, 
and assumes the character of the leper. Presently his wife, who has followed his 
trail, and sees it lead into the leper’s house, comes in and-asks if her husband is 
there, “No,” said the seeming leper, “nobody has been here.” “That is strange,” 
said the wife, “his tracks lead here and there are none leading out; he must be 
here” “No, he isn’t,” said the leper. But the woman is convinced that her 
husband is in the house, and for aught she knows to the contrary may even be this 
seeming leper, who seems so anxious to get rid of her, and she determines to stay 
there with him. Her presence in the house of the leper soon becomes known to 
the people of the village, and there are plenty to go and tell her parents of her 
disgraceful conduct, as it seems to them. Said they, “You ought to be prond of 
your daughter, None of the young men of the village was good enough for her, 
and now she is living with a miserable leper,” and they scoff and jeer. When the 
girl's parents learn that their missing daughter is living with the leper, as they 
suppose, their hearts are filled with sorrow for her, and they send her a supply of 
food by her younger sister, thinking she must be hungry. When the little girl had 

' Winter underground houses. 
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eome and gone back again, the youth went out and washed himself in the creek 
near by, using the tips of spruce and baleam branches to scrub himself with; and 
as the needles fell off the branches they became transformed into ts‘akwes’ He 
took home a few of them, and told the girl to go to the creek and get the rest, and 
if her sister came again to give her some for her parents, Next day when her 
younger sister came again with more food she filled her basket with the teakwes 
and told her to give them to her mother and father. When the old man saw his 
daughter's presents he said to his wife, “ You had better go and bring our daughter 
and her husband home here.” The mother goes to the leper’s house and tells her 
daughter to come and bring her husband with her. The young woman thereupon 
takes the leper on her back, and “packs” him thus to her father’s house, When 
the people of the village see her carrying the leper they mock and laugh at her, 
especially Raven, who cries ont, “You've chosen a nice husband, indeed, after 
refusing the best young men in the village; I wish you joy of him.” That might 
when all had gone to bed, the young man took off his leper’s skin. His wife’s little 
sister observed what he did, and took her elder sister's hand, and told her to feel 
her husband's body with it. She did so, and found his skin as smooth and soft and 
whole as her own, there were no sores or blotches to be felt, She knew now that 
she had-not been deceived, and that he was thus disgnised for some purpose of his 
own. But she held her peace and said nothing. | 

The next day the young man went out into the bush, and gathered all the 
deer for many miles round into one herd, and drove them into a guleh and hid 
them there, and then went home again. 

A great snow-storm now came on, and the snow was so soft and deep that 
no hunting could be done, and the people began to suffer from hunger. The 
young man bade his wife tell her father to make him a pair of snowshoes, a 
fathom long and a half fathom wide. The father does so, and next morning the 
young man gets up very enrly, before anyone is stirring, takes off the leper’s 
skin and goes out in his new snowshoes, and takes a big jump into the snow and 
hack again, then puts on the leper’s skin and returns to bed. The morning 
following he rises early, again fastens on his snowshoes, and sets off into the bush. 
Presently he came to a secluded spot, and took off the leper’s skin and hung it im 
a tree, and went towards the gulch, into which he had driven and secreted the 
deer. Meantime, his wife had followed his tracks, and coming presently to the 
tree in which he had left the leper’s skin, saw it hanging there, and took it down 
and returned home with it, She determined to destroy it. This she does by 
burning it in the fire. Said she,“ He shall not shame me any longer with it. He 
is a finer-looking man than any of them, and I have no reason to be ashamed of 


' Some kind of valuable treasure, which is only to le wot ordinaril y from the coast and 
which was very valuable, one being worth many bia kela: Teall sae nderatand what this 
trensure was ; only that it was “Something white with a hole in it,” but not a shell of any 
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him, as Raven shall see." While this was happening the young man was killing 
the deer, and making up the meat into four packs. 

By his “medicine” he reduced the size of these packs to a very small 
compass, 80 that he could carry them all easily. When he got back to the tree, ite 
could not find the leper’s skin, and had to yo home without it, He saw his wife's 
tracks, and suspected she had followed him and destroyed it, When he reached 
his father-in-law's Skimel, he left his packs on the roof and descended the ladder, 
When he gets down, the inmates are surprised to see a handsome young stranger, 
and wonder who he is; and when they presently discover he is husband of the girl 
who is supposed to have married the leper, some of them say to Raven, " You 
should not have been so quick to jeer at her, she has a fine husband after all.” 

The young man bids his wife tell her mother to clean out the Sktimel, and 
her father to feteh down one of the four packs he had left on the roof, and 
distribute the remainder amongst the other three houses. This they do. When 
the old man untied the packs to let down the meat, it increased so much, that each 
house was nearly filled with it. The young man then bade the people share the 
meat equally amongst them all, and there was great feasting and rejoicing, Four 
times he supplied them with venison in this way. 

His wife now presented him with a son, When the child got to be three or 
four years old, it began to cry ineessantly night and day, The grandparents ask 
the mother why she does not stop the child’s crying. She-says, “I can’t, he is 
erying for his paternal grandparents.” At last the mother comforts the child by 
promising him that he shall go and see his paternal grandparents, and he stops 
erying. Now they make preparations for the journey. The young man and lis 
father-in-law get in much bear and deer and goat flesh and fat, and the old woman 
and her daughter gather a large supply of roots. The stores of skins and blankets 
are opened, and a large number set aside for presents to the young mans parents 
and relations. When everything is ready, and packed in separate bundles, the 
young man uses his mystery power, and reduced the size and weight of the packs 
to such a degree, that the whole could easily be carried in the hand of one person. 
The old people now bid the young couple set off So they say farewell, and 
start. Now since the young man had left his home, another son had been 
born to his parents, who was now about four or five years old, This lad the 
young man willed to meet him when they neared his parents’ house. So when 
they reached the verge of the village, they saw the little boy shooting with his. 
Loy arrows. 

The elder brother went towards him, and hid behind a bush, and when the 
younger came near to look for his arrows, he cried ont and asked him what he was 
looking for, The younger replied, “I am looking for my arrow.” “Is this it?” 
said the elder, holding up the arrow, “ Yes,” answered the other, and came 
forward to get it. 

The elder now observed that the boy's hair was cut very close, and said, “ Why 
ig your hair cut so short?" The lad replied, “My parents had another son older 
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than T am, who was carried away by a #dlekwm and drowned"; and he related the 
incident of his brother’s disappearance, and said he wore his hair short, because 
his parents had not ceased to mourn over his brother's death, By this, the elder 
knew that the little boy was his brother, and he said to him, “IT am your elder 
brother. I was not drowned as my sisters supposed. Go home and tell your 
mother and father that Tam here. Say to them that they must clean wp the 
house, and lay down a line of blankets from this spot to’ the house; [ don't like bo 
walk in the mud about the houses.” ‘The little boy ran home and repeated his 
elder brother's message, But his mother thought he was playing a trick upon 
her, and took a stick and whipped him. 

The little fellow then ran back to his elder brother, and told him that his 
parents would not believe what he said. The elder brother then untied one of his 
packs, and took out therefrom a lange piece of prime kidney-fat, and gave it to 
the younger, telling him to return to the house and give his mother the fat, as a 
sign of the truth of his statement. The little fellow ran home with the fat and 
pave it to his mother, saying at the same time, * He has lots more in his pack.” 

The old people now bplieve the story, and eet about cleaning the house,’ and 
laying down the carpet of blankets. 

When all is ready, they go forth and bring their lost son and his wile and 
child in. ‘The young man had left his pack where he had rested, and as soon 05 
he got home, asked his father to send four men for it. But meantime, the pack 
had greatly increased in size and weight, and when the four men tried to bring 
it, they found it much beyond their strength, and had to get more help. The 
pack still increased in size and weight, and it was found necessary to employ all 
the men in the village to bring it in. They sling it on two long poles, anil 50 
carry it in that way. When they got to the house, there was more trouble to get 
it in, but at last the task was accomplished. 

The young man then bids his father gather a large supply of firewood, and 
vive « great feast, and invite everybody in the village, No one was to be left out. 
When all were come, the house was full to overflowing. Then the old man untied 
the pack, and shook out enormous quantities of fat and meat, and roots of all 
kinds, and many blankets. He gave a blanket to each person present, and on it 
wns placed aa much meat and fat and roots as each could carry away. When all 
had received his portion, they wrap it up in the blanket, aud take it. home to their 
houses, 

But Raven, who was a greedy voracious person, could not wait to get home 
with his, but sat down by the way and devoured it, lest his family might get 
some portion of it, 


1 Among the Indinna of this region it was cna, eo | | 
visitors by cleaning up the house and putting rasenouand medialis = Semen — 
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Tue Mytu oF THE WOLVES AND THE CORPSE. 


Once a man and his wife lived together by theinselves, The wife became ill, 
and shortly after died. The husband is very sorry, and grieves much over her 
death. He puts the corpse of his wife away in the branch of a tree. The night 
following he went to the place, and lay down aloneside of the corpse. Now, 
during the night, four wolves came along, and discovered the bodies in the tree. 
Three of the wolves were males, the other was a female. Each of the male wolves 
tried in turn to jump up and seize the corpses, as they thought both were, but all 
three failed to reach them. Then the female wolf tried, and she succeeded im 
getting into the tree at the first spring. She felt both of the bodies, anid found one 
was bound up like a corpse, and the other was not. The bound. one she threw 
down to the others, saying that that was their share, and she would have the other 
for herself, and they were not to touch it. When she got down she sail to then, 
“You pack that one and I'll pack this.” So they took the two bedies home to 
their “skiimel” Now the man had held his breath, and pretended to be dead in 
the tree, but, as he was being carried by the wolf-woman he had to open his lungs 
oceasionally and breathe. The wolf-woman perceived this and knew thereby that 
he was not dead. When they got home the three wolf-men ate the corpse of the 
wife, but the wolf-woman put the husband upon a shelf. When night fell, and 
they had gone to bed, she took him down and put him mn her own bed, and lay 
with him, Next morning when the wolf-men arose they saw their sister was 
lying with aman, They say nothing, but go out hunting deer, but fail to find 
any, because the man, who was a great hunter, had got up and gone out hunting 
too, and had driven all the deer of the neighbourhood into a secluded, gulch and 
hidden them there, ‘The wolf-men come home day after day without any game, One 
day when they were almost starvel the man went out and killed all the deer, and 
made the meat into four packages. By his mystery power, he made these so small 
that he could easily carry them all at once. He took them home. Now in the 
wolf village there were four “ skiimel.” So he bids his wolf-wife take a pack to 
each of the four houses and throw the meat down to the inmates. She does so, and 
when the packs are untied the meat nearly fills the houses. The whole village 
then feasts on the deer meat. After this the man went away towards the shore, 
which was a long way olf. When he got there he calls upon a whale to come up 
upon the beach. The whale comes up and opens his mouth wide, and the man 
enters it and cuts off a large quantity of the blubber. This he makes into a small 
pack by his mystery power and leaves on the beach. He then goes home and bids 
his wife go and fetch it, telling her that he had found the whale on the beach, and 
tuken some of its fat. He instructs her to share the fat among the people, and say 
to them that if they liked that kind of food they might accompany him to the 
shore and get some more for themselves. They like the whale blubber so much 
that they one aud all accompany him. Nota single person is left behind. When 
they get to the shore the man cuts a hole in the side of the whale, and tells the 


Ps 
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wolf-people to go in and help themselves, When everybody has passed in he gives 
the whale a kick and off it goes spouting and groaning into deep water. Thue the 
man revenged himself upon the wolf-people for eating his wife's corpse, and 
thus it is the whale spouts and groans to this day, It is caused by the wolves 
inside it. 
Mytu or tae Yourn wao Cuaycep nis Facer, 
Related by “ Mary Anne,” 

In a large village there once lived a man who had a very handsome danghter. 

One night one of her many admirers went to her couch and sought to lie with her. 
As he approached she called out, “Is that you?” “ Yes," answered he. Seeking 
to put him off she asked, Have you washed yourself?" “No, I haven't,” replied 
he. “ro, first," said she, “and wash yourself and then you may come and lie with 
me.” The youth went away and bathed in the river and then returned. When 
he was about to lie down she asked again, “Have you washed yourself?" “ Yes,” 
replied he, “T have just come from the river.” “Did you serub your genitals with 
gravel.” “No, I didn’t,” he answered. “Go, then, first and do so, and then you 
may come back to me.” Again the youth did as the girl bade him; but when he 
returned the second time she refused without further excuse to let him share her 
blanket. Angry at her conduct towards him, he left, her and went to his own 
home. Next morning he started off alone, and went a long way into the forest. 
In order that he might readily retrace his steps he dropped some small objects from 
time to time to mark his trail, After he had walked a long way he came to two 
old blind men who were engaged in Inaking A canoe. They lind only one adze 
between them, which they passed from one to the other in working. When the 
youth perceived that they were blind, he put out his hand and intercepted the 
iilze as the one passed it to the other. This action of the youth's cansed the old 
men to quarrel; but presently discovering that a third person must be present who 
was fooling them, they call out and ask,“ Are you, who took our tool, our grandson 7 
if yon are, don’t fool us in that way.” The youth then acknowledged his presence, 
and addresses them as his grandparents, Straightway there comes upon him a 
sudden accession of “ mystery power" and he restores their sight, These two old 
men were the willow grouse, They now say to him, Go through yonder wood 
and you will come to an open prairie, In the distance you will see smoke, Take 
that direction, and you will come to the house of our wives.” The young man took 
the path pointed ont to him hy the old men, and when he emerges from the wood 
perceives in the distance the smoke of a camp fire, He goes towards it, and finda 
the house as the old men had said, He enters and sees two old women, who also 
are both blind, cooking some food. The one passés it to the other, When they do 
ile the youth puts forth his hand and intercepts it. This causes an altercation to 
ano eee sony Women; but presently finding out that the food is being 
iis ibe ses ys : sees hid out, “Is that you, grandson t If it is, don’t fool 
. * presence and restores their sight as he had that of 
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their hushands. In return for his goodness they instruct him as to his journey, 
Say they,“ Go through yonder wood, and beyond you will come upon a secon 
prairie, There you will find your grandmother, Sand-hill Crane, She will further 
advise you as to your journey.” He follows their instructions and comes to the 
house of the old Sand-hill Crane. She bids him welcome, and tells him to sit 
down. She then gives him some roots to eat. After he had eaten she tells: him 
how to proceed on his journey. He goes forward again, and comes at length to 
the home of the man he is seeking. This is the maker of faces, Now before he 
left the old Sand-hill Crane, she instructed him on this wise: “ When you come to 
the face-maker’s house, and he bids you lock through his boxes for the face you desire, 
he careful not to choose any of these; look through the boxes but don’t make your 
choice till you come to the last face of all, which leans against the wall by the 
door, Choose that, it is the handsomest of them all. You will know it by its 
beautiful long black hair.” The youth thanked her for her advice, and promised 
to profit by it. When the face-maker saw the youth approaching he said to 
himself, “I suppose this young man wants to change Ins face ; I wonder what 
kind of a choice he will make?" The youth entered and asked for a change of face. 
“Look through the boxes,” said the face-maker, “and see which you would like.” 
He does so, examining this and that but choosing none. At last he has seen them 
all, and comes to the head with the long black hair, which leans against the wall. 
He takes this and says to the man, “I like this best; Pl have this one.” Said 
the face-maker, “ You have made a good choice; that is my best face. Now come 
and sit here, ahd I will soon effect the change of heads for you.” The youth sat 
down where he was told, and the face-maker then took some of his “medicine” 
and sprinkled it over the youth, Then he cut off his head, and put im its place the 
one the youth had selected. The operation being over the young man thanked the 
face-maker, and set out to retrace his steps. As he was leaving the house his 
eyes fell upon the head he had just discarded, and he noted for the first time how 
ugly he must previously have been, * No wonder,” thought he, “ my sweetheart 
was cold, who would care for a man with such a ayuint-eyed, crooked-nosed, 
twisted-mouthed face as that,” and he laughed to think of the capital exchange he 
had made. In course of time he got back home again, When there he willed in 
his heart that the younger sister of the girl who had rejected him should come and 
play there and see what a handsome man he now was. In a little while she 
appeared and saw him. When she returned home she told her elder sister what a 
fine-looking man there was in the house. That night the elder sister stole over to 
the young man's house and intimated that she would like to stay with him. Said 
he, “ Have you washed yourself?" * No,” said she, “Go first and bathe yourself 
and then come back.” The girl went and bathed in the stream, and then returned. 
Upon her return he asked,“ Did you scrub your genitals with gravel?” “No,” 
replied she, “Then gd back and do so before you lie down," said he. The girl 
went again to the river, and scrubbed her genituls till the blood came and then 
returned to him, ‘This time the youth said plainly to her, “Go away, I don't want 
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you,” and she left him and went home. Thus he punished her for her former 
rejection of himself, 

Now the girl was angry at his treatment of her, and was determined to be 
revenge The next day, therefore, when she went out to fetch some water, she 
willed that her stool be transformed into a bird, with bright and attractive 
feathers. The metamorphosis immediately takes place, and she places the bird in 
the lake. She then further willa that the young man’s younger brother should 
come out and see it. This the lad did, and ran baek to bid his elder brother come 
and shoot it. The elder comes out with his bow and arrows and shot at the bird, 
but failed to kill it; and the bird swam farther ont into the water. The youth 
now got into his canoe with his brother, and paddled after the bird. He attempts 
to shoot it several times, but fails on each occasion. At last, when they are far 
out upon the water, and out of sight of land, he strikes the bird, and immediately 
it heecame excrement. He knows then that a trick has been played upon him. 
He now paddles for the nearest shore. When he gets there, he pulls his canoe 
out of the water, turns it upside down, and conceals his younger brother beneath 
it. Then he lances his breast till the blood flows, and throws himself on his back 
on the upturned canoe, Presently a saw-bill duck came along. He now wills thé 
duek to come and take him off. The duck does so, but goes only a little way, and 
then returns with him again. The young man now takes the duck and shakes it 
till its bones drop ont of its skin. Then he lies down as before, In ao little while 
a diver came along. He treats the diver in the same manner as he had the duck, 
and secures its skin also, and again lies down. Soon after, an eagle came down, 
and its skin was secured in like manner, Then he took his brother, and clothed 
him in the duck’s skin, and into the diver'’s skin put his canoe and paddle, while he 
himself donned that of the eagle, Said he now to his younger brother, “ Don't 
you start until I am well out of sight.” With that he soared aloft, and presently 
disappeared behind the clouds. The younger brother then flew away homeward, 
in company with the canoe and paddle, and alighted at the Stsrélis slough. 
Meanwhile, the elder brother found himself in cloud-land, and unable to return. 
After wandering about awhile, he came upon a house in which dwelt an oli 
couple, who addressed him as grandson, He stays with them and goes out daily 
to hunt mountain goats. He kills many, and the old grandparents dry the meat 
and fat of them. But the youth grieves and longs to get back te the earth again. 
He gives up hunting, and lies on his back all day long and mopes, When the old 
people see this, they say to him, “ Cheer up, grandson, you'll get back by-and-bye, 
and see your parents again. To-morrow go out and get us a large bundle of 
mEtentL” ‘This he did, and the old woman dried and combed, and spun it into a 
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rope. For several successive days, he brought in bundles of métsxtl. All day the 
old women was busy making a large basket, and all night she spun ropes. Soon 
both the basket and the rope were finished and ready for use, They then made 
up all the dried meat and fat into one big pack, and by their “mystery power ” 

) diminished the size of it thut it appeared but a tiny parcel. They then put it 
into the basket, and bade the youth get in also and lie down and cover his face 
up, saying that they would let him down in it to the earth-world. He got in and 
lay down, and they covered him up. Then they opened a hole in the floor of 
their dwelling, and through this let down the basket by means of the long rope, 
which the old woman had made from the métertl. Before they let him down, 
they told him that should the basket be stopped in its descent, he was not to 
uncover his face and look out, only roll it from side to side, and then it would go 
on descending, The stoppage, they said, would be caused. first by the clouds, and 








after that by the tops of the trees as he neared the earth. He promised to do as 
they told him. But when the basket had gone down some way, and was stopped 
by the clouds, he forgot his promise, and looked out to see what was the matter, 
and the basket straightway returned to the top agai, The old people reproved 
him for looking out, and lowered the basket again. This time he went down 
little further, but when the basket stopped he again put out his head to see what 
the impediment was, and immediately the basket was carried back to the top. 
Three times this happened, and then the old people became very angry, and 
warned him that if he came back again, they would not help him any more. 
The fourth time he was careful to observe their instructions, and presently, after 
a few temporary stoppages, found himself back in the earth-world. He takes 
up his pack and gets out of the basket, which is straightway drawn up into 
the clonds again. Then he went home, and the next day he gave a great feast, 
and invited everybody in the village to come and share his meat and fat with 
him. 





Myrn or THe Tuer. 
Related by “Mary Anne,” 

There was once a populous village. All the people lived in one long communal 
dwelling except an old couple and their grandson. Now some of the inmates of 
the long-house began to lose their property. Every night a thief entered the 
building and robbed one of the divisions, and got away with the plunder withont 
being seen, “Who can it be that is thus nightly robbing us?” question the 
people one of another. At last suspicion falls upon the grandson of the old 
couple who lived apart by themselves, and they determined to set a watch that 
very night and try and take him in the uct. Now it so fell out that the suspected 
youth, who was entirely innocent of the thefts, and moreover knew nothing of 
them, had occasion to go to the long-house that night to see some one, and when 
the watchers saw him coming they said to each other,“ Here comes our thief, let 
us tie him up and throw him into the river.” When he came near they cauglit 
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and bound him, and took him down to the river at some little distance from his 
grandparents’ dwelling, and threw him into the water and drowned him, But he 
‘loes not sink; be is floated down the river with the current, and the wind presently 
rises and floats him ashore on the opposite side of the river near by a settlement. 
Meantime his grandparents were wondering at his absence, and when the next day 
passed without any sight of him they became very anxious. No one at the long- 
house had seen him, they said, for those who had bound and thrown him into the 
river kept the matter to themselves, the more so when they found on the following 
morning that the thief had been at work again during the night and taken away 
more property. As day by day went by and his grandparents received no news of 
him, they were fain to believe he had been killed, or called off by a slilakum, and 
they grieved sorely over his logs, 

Now when the young people of the settlement, near to which the winds had 
carried the floating body of the youth, went down to the river in the morning to 
fetch water, they saw a strange object floating on ita surface, and ran back. to tell 
their elders. These say,“ | suspect that is the body of your cousin who has been 
missing; you had better go down and bring it up.” So the young people return to 
the river and bring up the floating corpse to the house. The women spread some 
mats on the floor and lay the body upon them. Then they untie the bindings 
about it and sprinkle “medicine " over it, and in a little while the youth comes to 
life again. 

Now the name of the people of this settlement was Sxétlkai (meaning 
unknown), The Sretikai said to their young people,“ You onght to take him home, 
lis grandparents must be sorrowing for him.” Before the youth leaves them the 
Settikai give him some of their “ medicine” and a agic rope, and tell him to be. 
careful to sprinkle some of the “medicine " on his grandparents and in their house, 
or else they would become twisted and knotted up like the trees that grew about 
the settlement of the Sxétlkai. The young Seétlkai now take him home. It is 
night when he arrives. He sprinkles some of the Szetlkai “medicine” upon the 
house and upon his sleeping grandparents, and then lies down in his bed and goes 
to sleep. In the morning when the grandmother opens her eyes she sees her 
grandson asleep on his bed,and wakens her husband, saying, “1 think our grandson 
has come back.” Now, during the absence of their grandson they had not ceased 
to bewail and lament his loss, and the sound of their cries and lamentations had 
heen easily heard by the people in the long-house, When these sounds ceased, as 
they did, after the return of the grandson, the inmates of the long-house began to 
wonder and ask one another why the old people had so suddenly stopped their 
mourning, and they bid two of their young men to go down to learn the cause of 
ss . wey band Sra of us," said Skafaq, the mink, “ surely one is enough. I'll go 
down myself. ao he went down to the old people's dwelling. Now the grandson 
~ bereits pe to build a platform outside the house. This the 
ma Mi done. cB S| approached the vc a 7 aie 
spoke thua to him, “I flibers 9c ase sis 7 ia haa a aa misao? BE, Aad 
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other night,” and with that he took him and threw him on the platform, and he 
poten all twisted and contorted by the Srctlkai power which the youth now 

sessed. When Skaiaq did not return, the elders sent two other young men 
ein to see why he stayed, and to learn why the old couple had stopped their 
mourning. The youth was awaiting them, and as they approached he made passes 
before them with his hands, saying as he did so,“ I believe you are some of those 
that ill-treated me the other night and threw me into the water to drown.” Before 
he had finished speaking the two were all twisted and bent, and he threw their 
hodies on the platform on top of that of Skaiag. These messengers not returning, 
the elders sent down other of their young men. These were treated in like 
manner, When all the young men had been sent down, and none had returned, 
the children were next sent. These the youth received aa the others, and piled 
their twisted bodies one upon another on the platform. After the children the 
elders sent down the young women, and when they did not return, the middle- 
aved men and women. Aud now, there being no one else to send, they deter- 
mined to go themselves and see the cause of these strange proceedings, and 
why no one had returned. But they, too, were treated in like manner as the 
others, and now not one of the inmates of the long-house remained alive, they 
all lay twisted and contorted in a great heap upon the platform which the youth 
had bidden his orandfather erect for the purpose. 

Now all this time the thieving had been going on, and every night something 
had been stolen, until almost everybody's property had been taken. After a few 
days had passed, the grandparents ask their grandson what he was going to do with 
the people, and whether he would not restore them to life again. Said he to them, 
“They caused you unnecessary grief and sorrow, let them remain awhile; later 
I'll see what I can do for them” After the lapse of several days the youth 
took his Srttlkai medicine and sprinkled the bodies one by one with it, and every- 
lhody was restored to life again, Skafaq last of all. Now,as he lay undermoat, the 
weight of the others had pressed him somewhat out of shape. When he came 
back to life he cried out," Dear me! I must have been sleeping.” The youth now 
tells the people of the long-house that he will help them catch the thief that has 
heen robbing them with impunity for so long. 

The night following they kept watch till near to dawn, then all of them 
except the youth fell asleep. Just before daybreak, he heard the thief approach. 
He stopped at the door, and thrust in his arm, which was exceedingly long, and felt 
about in the house with it, and when he had seized what he wanted, he withdrew 
it and went off with his plunder into the forest. The next night they arranged to 
watch a second time, but all except the youth fell asleep again towards. moming, 
Just at dawn the thief came as before. Then the youth awoke the others, and 
they saw how the thefts were accomplished. When the thief left with his booty 
the youth said to the others,“ Come, let us go after him, but don't shoot him ; 
let us track him to his camp, and then we shall know where he hides his 
plunder,” 
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Now the youth lad power to make people's feet sore at will, So when the 
Slalakum thief was hurrying away from them, he caused his feet to become sore, so 
that he had to go slowly, and they could keep up with him. After a little while 
the Slilakum arrived at his camp, The youth then threw his magie rope at him, 
and this wound itself about him and fastened him securely and he fell down. The 
youth then throws some of his “medicine” upon him, and he is immediately 
twisted and contorted and dies. The young men then enter the Slilakum's 
dwelling. They hear the old Shilakum within saying to himself, “1 wonder what 
is keeping my son so long, he ought to be home before this. When I used to go 
out T was never so long away as he is.” The youth threw his magic rope at him, 
and treated him as he had his son, | 

They find the dwelling stacked with their lost property and blankets 
innumerable, Each takes what belongs to himself, and then the youth seta 
fire to the house, and both it and the Slilakum’s bodies are burnt up. As the 
bodies burn they throw out sparks, and these become the little Slilakums that now 
inhabit the forest. 

Thus was the thief discovered and punished. 


Myr oF THe QeQars, on THE Buack-Bear CH.pren. 

‘Ntopds (Magpie) had two wives Grizely and Black-bear and eight sons, four 
by each wife. 

One day he went out hunting. Later in the day his Grizzly wife went to 
meet him as he returned. She met him on his way home. “Let us sit down and 
rest, said she,“ you must be tired.” He consented and they sat down together. 
As they rested she said to him, “Let me louse you.” He allowed her to louse him 
and as she did so she took her opportunity and bit him in the back of the heail 
and killed him. 

(The incidents of the story from this point on are so similar to those I 
recorded in the story of Sqak'thtquael!’ the Qals of the Thompson Indians, that I 
shall skip them and take up the story again where the Qale returns from the 
Thompson region to the Harrison, this being more particularly Stsxélis territory 
und therefore more particularly a Starélis story.) 

When the QzQals got back to the Harrison River they were accompanied by 
Skaiag, the Mink, Here they saw some people peeping through the cracks in a 
rock at them. This made the QeQals angry and they transformed them straight- 
way into stone, (ne of these stones is known now as the “swan” stone, another 
as the “hat” stone and another as the * whale” stone, because of their resemblance 
to these things. As they proceeded on their way they came to a place where a 
large umber of people dwelt. It was a Slilakum-settlement. Skaiiq warned the 
QeQals not to go into the Shilakume’ house, but they went in notwithstanding ; 
andl in thie magical contests which took place between them Skaiaq had one of 
his hands bitten off by a Slilakum. He was ashamed of the fact and hid it 
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from the QeQals, and when they started next morning he sat in the bow of the 
canoe and did no paddling, The QrQuls presently ask him why he doee not 
paddle. Skafaq then makes pretence to paddle. “Why do you paddle with 
only one hand?” asked they. “Where is your other hand?" Now Skaiaq is 
sitting with his back to the others and so he puts his sound hand first over one 
shoulder and then over the other and says, “Here are my two hands.” But 
the QeQals are not deceived and say, “You need not try to deceive us, we 
know you have lost your hand and we will restore it for you.” With that they 
heal his hand and it became as sound as before. Shortly after they come upon 
Tsdlsik spearing seal, Him they turu into rock as he crouched in the act of 
throwing his spear. This rock may be seen to-day. From this point they went 
to the place where the hot springs are now found, and here they saw some people 
cooking salmon heads. They transform these people into stones and the hot 
Water they were using became the Hot Springs of Harrison. From here they 
pass over to an island in the lake, where they find two men going throngh their 
dancings and training for silia. They displease the QeQals and are turned into 
stone. The water now became rough and big waves arese. This annoyed the 
QeQals, and they transformed the waves into stone and they may be seen there 
to this day. They next meet with an old Sgolim or “doctor,” and he challenges 
them to a contest who could urinate the farthest and highest, They all try but 
the old man beats them, and makes his water rise over the mountain top. They 
leave him and go on and come to a person grinding a bone on a rock. “Why do 
you do that?” asked the QeQals. Replied he, “I am preparing this to use on the 
QeQals who I hear are coming this way.” The QeQals laugh and take the bone 
from the man, and put it in his head for ears.) Then they strike his legs with the 
old grizzly bear’s skin, which they carried with them, and make marks on them, 
and then he becomes a deer, Some time later they meet an old man. This 
person put on his bearskin coat and leggings and hat, swallowed large quantities 
of down, and then took the QeQals up the lake, whistling as he went. He did this 
to bring the north wind, and from that day no Indian ever whistles when he is 
going up the lake. The north wind began to blow hard, and blew the down out of 
the old man’s mouth, and this became snow. A heavy fall of snow soon lay on the 
ground, and one of the QeQal got so tired with travelling that he was fain to stop 
and rest. “You had better make him strong again,” said the others to the old 
man. He does so and they all proceed again. Presently they come to n place 
called S5’ata, which means “stretching out.” This referred to the trail which 
stretched out so far that it had no end. 

At last they get to the old Sgolam’s house. 

When they arrived, the QeQals took the old man’s nose and threw it down 
the river, and the place where it alighted has ever since been called “miiksEl” 
(nose). They then took his arms and threw them away in like manner, and then 
owt out his heart and threw it away, and it was turned to stone. This stone or 
rock is called “smant-tsala,” or “the heart-rock.’ To this rock they said: “Tf 
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people hereafter make fun of you and deride you, cause the wind to rise on the 
lake, If they treat you with respect and regard, then make the waters calm for 
them.” From here they went to Fort Douglas, and found an old man and his 
wife, The man was out fishing when they arrived. He used the frame-work of a 
K'miastel (dip-net) without the net, and all he caught was the slime off the 
salmon's body. ‘This he wiped off into a basket. The old woman was busy 
heating the cooking stones when the QeQals arrived. When the old man brought 
in his slime, the old woman took it and put it into a cooking basket with some 
clean water. To this she added some berries and some roots, andl thus made a 
stew. The QeQals watched the operation, and when the stew was ready, shared 
it with the old couple. The youngest of the QeQals now said to his eldest 
brother, “You must do something for these kind-hearted old people.” Thereupon 
the eldest brother pulled out some of the hairs from his leg, and threw them on 
the ground outside, and they became métsttl (a fibrous grass from which the old 
Indians made their fishing lines and nets). He then took some of the métsktl and 
combed and prepared it and showed the old couple how to roll or spin ite fibres 
into yarn on their thighs, and further, taught them how to make nets from it, 
bidding them say as they finished each round,“ Tedla! Tedla! 6 paksuyil!” 
(“stretch | stretch! O leg-hair!") When the dip-net was finished, he bade the old 
man go out and fish with it. Said he tohim: “When you get to the river, dip 
the net in once, and you will take a salmon; then take off your cape and place 
the salmon upon it; don't touch it with your hands, Dip your net in a secon 
time and treat the other salmon in the same manner. Don't dip your net in 
ugain, but bring home the two salmon in your cape on your arm.” The old man 
went down to the river and did as Qals had instructed him, and presently 
returned with the two salmon, In the meantime, the wife had been told to 
prepare her boiling-baskets, and she had them ready by the time the old man 
returned with the fish, which he carried reverently in his arms. The Qala now 
took the salmon and cut them open and cleaned them with a stone knife, and 
placed them in the basket-kettle of clean water, He then put in hot stones from 
time to time, until the salmon were sufficiently cooked. Before he took them out 
he tried if they were done by sticking a pointed stick into them. Finding them 
realy, he dishes them up and they all partuke of some. The Qals next imstructs 
the old couple how to dry and cure salmon for winter use. Said he to them," For 
the first four days of the salmon run, cook and eat your salmon fresh; after the 
fourth day, split them open and dry them as I have taught you.” 

They go on from here and meet another old couple, and help and instruct 
them in like manner, 

From this time onward, the people show respect to the QeQals, and they 
transform no more of them into stone. The QeQals never punished good people, 
only those who were wicked, or who offended them. 
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THE SKAULITS, 


The Skaulits are a sadly diminished tribe. They inhabit a scattered village 
composed of about a dozen frame-buildings on the left bank of the Harrison, at 
the point where it joins the Fraser. Near the same spot in former days dwelt 
their ancestors in their long-houses and skimel The tribe a few generations ago 
must have numbered two or three hundred souls; to-day they do not number as 
many score. One does not wonder that the old men grow sad over the disap- 

earance of their race, and sigh for a return of the old days, Although they are 
now ioe housed and wear “store” clothes, and have many of the luxuries of 
modern life, in the form of tea, sugar and coffee, and other “ groceries,” and “live 
like white men,” it is doubtful whether they were not better off in the old days 
of savage roughness and savage plenty, with their bodies sound and strong and 
free from disease. Contact with the whites has been everywhere a deadly expe- 
rience for the native races of this continent—even for those under the beneficent 
rule of the Dominion Government. The change from the old to the new 
condition of things was too radical and too abrupt for them, and they have 
suffered correspondingly. They are now in this region in the transition stage, 
and how many of them will emerge therefrom and be fitted to fall into line in the 
new life of the future is difficult to foretell. There can be no doubt, I think, that 
many of them will pass away for ever, and become as extinct as the elk now 
is in southern British Columbia, which but a few generations ago roamed over the 
sites of our moder cities. But, if we may judge by the progress made by snch 
bands as the Siciat!, a remnant will be left to remind us that we were not the first 
occupiers of the country. 

The old-time Skavilits were divided into three septs, each of which was 
helieved to have had a different and distinct origin, Two of these were tel Swéyil, 
or sky-born; the third was descended from the Sturgeon of the old days. 

“Pat Joe,” one of my Skmilits informants, and, as far as I could Jearn, the 
only ofd man now left among them, claims to be a descendant of the “ first” 
Skaitilits man, who was called Sumgeameltg. He came down from the sky, 
bringing with him in his arms two animal-like beings called Skaiag and Cwémetsel, 
that is, Mink and Otter, He also brought down with him o curious kind of 
magic plaything or toy called celmoqteis, which had the appearance of a 
“feathered ring,” When this individual came down he held a kind of red 
parachute over his head; this kept him from falling too quickly. He landed on 
a tocky point at the mouth of the Harrison river, on the side opposite to that on 
which the Skatlits afterwards settled. Here he constructed a landing stage or raft, 
and tied it to the point by a cedar-branch rope. I saw, what was claimed to he 
a portion of this very rope, which was in the possession of my informant. It was 
the best specimen of native rope I have ever seen. The Indians never make these 
topes now. This specimen was about three-quarters of an ineh im dismeter, and 
was very finely made, not a single end or Join in the whole length was visible, and 
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the strands of cedar were twisted with the evenness and regularity of those of 
lempen rope. In strength and durability these ropes must far excel the best 
lempen rope. I tried to secure this specimen, but the old man would not hear of 
parting with it on any consideratiou ; he was keeping it to be buried with his body 
along with the sacred relics he had inherited from this first founder of his family. 

By means of this raft which this rope secured to the rocky point, Sum@éamelta, 
the first man, caught salmon in a k’mastel or dip-net. It was from him that his 
descendant learnt to catch salmon in this way. The day following his descent to 
earth he took the celmogqteis, or “ feathered ring,” and rolled it down to the water, 
and the otter and the mink ran down after it and brought it back in their mouths 
tohim. In the myth,a brief version of which I have ziven in the native text below, 
he is called the “father” of these two creatures. After this he procures from 
some source not mentioned, te sqoidqé, or“ the mystery mask,” which he puts on 
and then performs a dance, When this is over, the mink and otterare transformed 
into two children, a boy and girl, who are called “keldktel,” that is, brother and 
sister. Later these two marry, and from this union spring keq Qdl’még, many 
people. At the time of their union the pair are very poor and destitute, and have 
no clothes of any kind. The youth learns to make bows and arrows and goes ont 
to hunt, He kills many animals, and from their skins and furs his wife makes 
clothes and blankets. The names of this brother and sister were respectively 
Humeéla and Humatsea. 

When the mink and otter were transformed into a boy and girl they east aside 
their skin coats; these were religiously preserved and have been handed down from 
father to son for generations. They are mystic and sacred objects, and are regarded 
as the embodiment, in visible form, of the “ spirits" of that first mink and otter 
which Sum@eameltg brought down from the sky-world with him—that is to say, they 
were regarded by “Pat Joe” and his ancestors as the emblems of the family tutelary 
spirits or totems, Those who were under their protection were very succesaful in 
trapping mink and otter. This old man’s house contained numbers of skins of these 
Animals in various stages of curing, He is famous as a hunter of them. I did 
hot see the original mystery skins when he showed me the rope, He had taken 
them a short time before to his brother's, who has a house in the next village 
some miles distant; but Casimir told me he possessed them, and that he had 
seen them often. It appears to me that we have here a good example of the 
hereditary totems found among these Halkémélem tribes, and the Sturgeon 
totem, or tutelary guardian of the Sturgeon sept in this same tribe, furnishes 
us with another, Some time after the descent of Sumgéameltg another pair 
appeared on the spot where the present village stands, This pair came up from 
the river where they had lived as Sturgeon. They were, however, not like the 
Sturgeon of to-day; they were “mystery beings” like the ancestors of the mountain 
septs among the Stagclis, and could change their forms from man to fish at will, 
They liverl an existence similar to that ascribed to the salmon in the “ Salmon Isles.” 
and were sometimes fish and sometimes people. Casimir, the present chief of the 
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Skaiilits band, related to me the following myth concerning them. He 1s a 
descendant of this sturgeon people, and has both a sqoiaqi and sturgeon ‘sikwaiam, 
(erest) though he has never used them, he says, as he has bean brought up a 
Christian, and leads the daily services in the church in the absence of the priest. 
He inherited both totems from his ancestors, the sturgeon totem from his first 
ancestor and the Sqoiaqi from a Jater one. The sturgeon myth is as followa:— 
A long time ago three men came into the Harrison river in their canoe ; as they 
rounded the point they saw some children (tm stiiaqetl) playing in the water with 
something that looked like a ball. When the men perceived the children they 
hacked their canoe out of the river and went home and told the people of their 
village of the strange sight they had seen. A great crowd of them now got into 
their canoes and came down to the Harrison river to see the children playing in 
the water with their strange toy, When they got near to the children one of them 
paddles forward and seizes the plaything. When he has secured it he cries out, 
“T have your toy, my younger brothers.” One of the children now rushes olf to 
tell their parents, The elders come down to the water to see who has taken their 
children’s toy. When they see the strangers the Elderman bids them come ashore, 
and promises to explain and show them how the toy works, So the visitors come 
ashore, and all go up to the house. When they get inside the old man took the 
toy and put it on the ground, and behold it moved and walked of itself. Then 
said he,“ Watch and see how I do it, and then do it im like manner yourselves.” 
He then showed them how the toy was worked, and afterwards presented it to 
them, saying, “Take it; it is yours.” The strangers stayed with the Sturgeon 
people some days, and were fed royally on sturgeon meat every day. Now every 
morning the visitors saw that the young people of the house went down to the 
river to bathe, and that one of their number was always missing when they 
returned, and that immediately after some one went down to the water and cut up 
& sturgeon, They wonder where this sturgeon comes from as nobody goes out 
fishing. When several days had passed and they had observed the same thing 
happen every day, they began to suspect that there was some connection between 
the disappearance of the missing boy and the presence of the sturgeon, the more so, 
as they had always been told when eating the sturgeon to be careful of the bones 
and set them aside, and some one had afterwards gathered them up and thrown 
them into the river; and one of them determined to find out what this connection 
was. So next day when they were eating the sturgeon he secreted a bone from 
the head of the fish and kept it back when the other bones were collected. Soon 
after a youth came up from the river with his face disfigured and bleeding. 
When the Elderman saw him he inquired of his visitors if any of them had kept 
back a bone of the sturgeon they had been eating. The man who had hidden the 
bone now brought it forwarl, and the Elderman took it and cast it mto the river, 
The young man with the disfigured and bleeding face then went into the water, 
and presently returned with his face whole and nothing the matter with him, 
Thus the strangers found out they had been eating the flesh of that young man. 
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The latter incidents of this story recall the myth of the salmon, as told by the 
Skqomie, who did the same kind of thing and were found out in the same way by 
Qals and his followers when they went to visit the salmen people. Casimir was 
unable to say what caused the sturgeon people to give up this convenient way of 
replenishing their larders, or when or how they lost the power to change from people 
to fish. It was in the old days before he was born that they used to do these 
things, he said, but the people of his sept could always catch sturgeon whenever 
they wanted to even now, and this fish was still regarded by the old people with 
consideration and respect and the bones were always thrown back into tha water 
when he was a boy. The old people used to consider themselves under the care 
and guardianship of the “spirit” of the sturgeon, and his father had «a sturgeon 
crest or “'Sakwafam.” He did not care to talk about the subject much as these 
topics are discountenanced by the priests, but although he is the leader of the 
daily services in the chureh he has still much of the love of the Indian for the 
“old days” in him yet, and came with me to old “Pat Joe's” and listened to the 
old man’s stories and his remarks about the old times, as interestedly as I did, and 
Joined from time to time in our conversation and helped me to understand any 
obscure points in the narratives. 

The second of the Sk-ailits septs was of sky-born origin, The ancestors of 
this family came down as a man and woman from the clonds avd likewise had a 
red parachute when they descended, The names of this pair who are spoken of a 
brother and sister are respectively "Skwemétluk” and “Skwemétlat.” When I 
pointed out to them that their customs did not permit of brothers and sisters 
marrying, they explained that thongh this couple were called brother and sister in 
the stories they were not regarded as being of the same blood, I could learn but 
little concerning the after history of this pair. 

The term Sk-alits, which is applied to the tribe as a whole, seems to mean 
“coming round" and has reference to rounding the point where the Harrison runs 
into the Fraser. The names of the three camps that formerly comprised the tribe 
were given to meas “ Qi{tayil” (meaning unknown but having apparently some 
refarence to feet"), " Stéetel " (meaning “ generous” or “ kind "), and “ Skwitzts” 
(ineaning unknown). Cassimir gave the following name as those of his eburgeon 
ancestors: “ S'tasililoq” (meaning “water-people”). This is apparently the 
generic collective term applied to them after they had settled down as men and 
women. The names of the first human pair are “ Krrltémeltg” the man, and 
“Skulisétl ” the woman, 

I desire to point out here that these traditions of the Sk*aulits have a double 
value anid interest for us. First, they are confirmatory of the account given me by 
uly informants among the Stskélis and Teil’géuk concerning these hereditary or 

family tutelary spirits or totems. TI think no doubt can any longer exist that 
the Salish tribes in former days had not only personal silia or totems, but also 
beeiity Gonp-otome x well. Whether the “dream” totem persaal al 
was ordinarily heritable seems open to \uestion at present, though undoubted 
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instances of the transmission of some of these occur, As far as we know, these are 
all cases of powerful shamans’ slic, and this suggests to me that shamaus as @ 
rule were supposed to possess more powerful si/ia than other men; and further, 
that the sd/ia was not ordinarily transmitted or inherited, for the reason that ite 
protecting influence and help was nob sufficiently prized or esteemed to make it 
desirable to do so. Each man may have thought he could secure a more 
“ powerful" protector than his father’s, At any rate it is clear, from the fact that 
some powerful silie were inherited, that there was nothing in the nature of these 
“dream” sidia to prevent their transmission and descent from father to son, or 
from one generation to another. But after all the transmissibility of the personal 
dream sii/ia is now a minor question in the face of the fact that other personal 
totems were heritable and undoubtedly passed from parents to children and spread 
throughout the whole “kin”; and for my part I am wholly unable to see that any 
essential difference existed between the group-totems of the Salish “kin” anil 
those of the “clan " of the northern stocks who still have matriarchal institutions, 
beyond the single fact that with the latter the group was limited in theory, at least 
to blood relations on the mother’s side only, and with the former, whose social 
structure made such a limitation of the totem-group impossible, it extended to all 
the relatives on both sides of the house, altinitive as well as consanguineal, The 
difference, then, in the group-totemism of the northern clans and that of the Salish 
* families " or “ kins.” appears to me to be one of social regimentation only. 
Secondly, these traditions are also of interest in that they furnish us with 
the first recorded instance, I think, among the north-west tribes, of tribal descent 
from “animal " ancestry ; and in the light they throw upon this subject. I have 
already shown what are the native views on these descents and how the Indians 
generally regard them. 
"Below I give a collection of Sk-aulits myths in the native text with English 
equivalents, and in this connection would take occasion to point out that much 
of the baldness which is characteristic of these stories in the native form is dne 
to the erudeness of the language in which they are couched, which though suitable 
enough for the expression of the wants and concepts of a savage people, does notallow 
of much “ finish ” or elegancies of expreasion from our pointof view, It ts quite safe 
to affirm that at least one-third of the meaning of their words and sentences is 
expressed by those auxiliaries of primitive tongues, gesture aml tone; and 
although nothing is more wearisome than consecutive reading of collections of 
Indian texts, there is nothing wearisome in listening to the recital of these by 
the Indian himself. Most Indians possess natural dramatic powers, and their 
ready, graceful and appropriate gestures, and their command of those tones of the 
voice that appeal to the emotions, make it distinctly pleasurable to listen to their 
stories of long ago or their recitals of the traditions of their people. So that 
if the English equivalents of my native texts in this or in former reports seem 
fuller than the baldness of their expressions justifies, it must be understood that 
this is because the bare text alone does not render the full meaning and context 
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of the living recital or do justice to the subject treated of. I have seen women 
shed tears, and men's faces grow pale and tense over the recital, by some of the 
elders of the tribe, of the traditions of their people, the text of which would 
make one marvel that such bald dry statements could call forth so much 
emotion. 


Soqwidms t& Mistéiiq Skwiwits. 
Myth of the Sturgeon People, 
Related by Chief Casimir of Sk-aiilits. 

Tiqala siwekka  yexnil, _tli-so kwate-loqwes te stéagétl é-wilem te 

Three men were-paddling, then they saw them the children playing with 
ste Hilkwilos lé tz ka. Ti-tli-sd kwite-loqwes te stiagttl sf lam 
like as aball in the water, When they perceived then the children then they went 
yacit Ink-~lgit, le yE-cktstes tz siydyis, tli-tli-s5 amé  t6-keq yi-tlilem, 
hack out, they tell the friends-their, then they went lots of them, 
é-kwa metitcil yi-tlilem ke-otl-<, tli-tli-sd lam Enil kodtes te ckwileals, 
when arrived they were-there, then went paddled to get the toy, 

“ Léteil-kw8l-loq te swilemelep le-skElik.” Tli-tli-s6 lam kwilkwel 
“T have-it the play-thing-your my-younger-brothers,” Then went to tell 
tE liletsa yutsdstes te willis, tli-tli-wd me taug kwiltcKtEs: 
one of them he informed the parents-his, they they came down to the watersedge bo sed 

te-li = =kwel-liq tx swillkms te mémelas. So kwel te siyalakwa: 
that one (who) had-it the plaything-of the children-their. Then said the old-man: 
“ Mé-teap kwa-li-tcim, le-teil-2wks-téla.” Tla-tli-sd li-tefim yiitlilem, 


“Come-you up-to-the-house, I leach-you (how it is done)” Then go-up they, 
60 sHi-quskw'tauq 600 méGotes, 83 1a edd, sb li 


when inside of the house then came he and took it, then he put-it-on-the-ground, then it 
emi tk ckwileils, so kwel te teaa: « Kwitcrt-teapkwa | koét-tcapkwa | 


walked the toy, then mid the owner: * Examine-it take-it-up ! 
sbES-bilg-icap kwili, WE-CE-Leap-tea, li Qa swiglep.” We-mok® litetl k's tlas 
do-it-like-you this, when-dlo-you-shall, it is yours.” Every morn thay 
Higik-om tau-blilem staagntl etl-més okhe kx auita kwa IJiletsa. 
went swimming thio children when they came back and not was one. 


Ti-hés 86 lum te-li kwétert tE skwiwiis, si) )6©6 tateeltes§ weE-te-létcas 
Shortly-after then went that one to-cut-up a «sturgeon, then they wondered whence-cume 
tk skwawits 36 k's anitas lam dlakut te skwéwits Wéyil ke alot! lam 
the sturgeon since no-one went toget o sturgeon, Next morning again they 

Hanikom, mé kwaé te stiagetl ke anita kwa laletsa, Toé-hfg sd lam 
went swimming, came back the children and not Waa one, Presently then went 
te-li kwétsrt tx skwiwits, 95  tatdeltps yi-tlilem § we-tx-Iéteas tx 
thatone toentrap the sturgeon, then they wondered they (the strangers) whenoe-came the 
skwawite, SO kehit <¢tltel aa kwillnes k’s sim tuk le 

ris 5 einen are ms x € te skaiyus tz 

sturgeon, Now again they cut, then he hid a bone from in the headof the 
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skwiwits, To-hfc ke md kwaé te slétlaketl yetedlagom te sigus, 86 
atargeon. Shortly-afterand came back the — child bleeding-at the mouth. Then 
lam tk siyalakwa p'tim: “Wewétas le-kwillin k's sim?” So mi 
went the oldman anidenquired: “Hasanyone hidden a bone?” Then he came 
atiquestem k's sim. S6 lam taud, _ 80 lam  melert 
and gave him the bone. Then he went down to the water's edge, then he went into the water 
te alétlaketl, Tli-tli-so Jam welikes te sim. So mi-kwem te sléetlaketl 
the child. Then he went and threw-in the bone. Then came-out the child 
ke wetl auite stEas. So lam team. 56 ole, 
anid there was nothing the matter with him. Then they went tothe house, Then there, 
tli-si-sd «mettlem &’s tlas  leétl-hélpinem, 

then thoy found-out that they had been eating him. 

A full translation of this myth has already been given above. 


Sdqwiims te Sumgéameltq Yawél Swerka. 
Story-of Swmqéamelig the First Man. 
Related by “Pat Joe" of Skaulits, his descendant. 
Yawél swéeka mé@ kweliites te yésala sméic, te sk~aiaq kes te cqomttsel, 
Firat man came bringing two animals, the mink and the otter, 
kes tk celméqteis. K’s-watl-wéyil-k’s-wetl le = wametes, = Tli-sd lam 
also the “feathered-ring.”  On-the-following-lay he transformed-them. Then they went 
c-wilem lé-kwi teétcd, tli-sé mehéltes te 1é teéted golim te ki.  Tli-so 
to play down-on beach, then he rolled it down to beach towards the water, Then 
mEtstimutEes, le kweekel, le iimistiqwes te  miils. 
they-canght-it-in-their-moutha, they went up, they brought-it-to the fnather-their. 
(Magé ga mé kwila tEmOq.) 
(This happened at that place (pointing).) 
Mé  kwikites te sqoiaqi, tli-sd kwaielin, lotl-hai. Sis-wetl 
He came he brought the mask, then he danced, presently-he-finished, After he 
gas hai yatlmis k'wim tk la kwi tetteh  yiifsela keldaktel 
had finished then came out of the water on to the beach two persons brother-and-sister. 
Tla so melié' yitlilem (tli-2d mé qitmitset key Qol'moqg). Tla-sd mé 
Then marry they (then they come tobe mmny people). Then came 
kwiél-toqwes te slétleketl Anita skctsum, wunita skkeiis, auita tl'péwel, auita 
to-get-it rn child. No clothes, ooo trousers, no shirt, no 
skélenyil. Tli-sd metseskm te slétlkketl mé-qa swewolus. Tli-sd g&tes te 
moccasins. Then grew-up the child- he became a young man. Then he made a 
toqwet. Tli-s6 ankwiliiq, mé kai-liq-wEs te sméic. Tli-36 getes 
bow, Then he went hunting, he came and killed-them the animals. Then he made 
skttsums kes te loqtels. 
clothes-his and blankets-his. 
' ‘This word ia a corruption of our word “marry.” The correct native phrase for this is 
likwa kwilitel, which signifies “to come together,” 
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The names of this couple were respectively Hums¢la and Humitsia, I 
could not learn their significance. 
The English equivalent of this myth has already been given above, 


Te Skaiag ke te Qals. 
Related by * Pat Joe,” of Skailits, 

Mé gee k’s Teiiwisel te Qala, kotl lé ti teoted te S'kwim, kr 
Came there once to “Point Reberta" the Qals, away off the shore the Skwim, and 
Clwom tk slétleketl Tli-2d mé-kwut-oélem te Qals. ‘Tla-sa Gi skwi 
athome the — child. Then came in Qala. Then he was hidden 

kwultg kotl ye-me tlitlél te S'kwim vE-tli-tlel le-stwus tt poe. 
in the house then he came ashore the S'kwim landing along with him some founders. 
Tia-s6 tlil, tli-sd le tat te sletleketl, Ya-kwilem te k'wil-tels 
Then he lands, then he downto beach the child, | He-took-with-him the roasting-spit 

ye-kwaiyilit. © Tli-s6 Ix qolé. —-‘Tli-sd. Im nutas-toqwes kwild te p'dé, 
dancing-aa-he-went, Then he got-there. Then he did-to-them thia the founders 
Tla-s0 mé-teim, tli-si  skiliqes sk'wélem te heynk. Tli-so 
(ant threoeh then) Then he-came-op, then-he stoml-it-up to-roast atthe fire. Then 
k'wils t sk'wélame, tli-sd étltels Le hai, tli-sh lam te siyalakwa te 

cooks the oast-hiz, then he eats, He finished, then he went the  old-man 


tenton, Tli-sd mé giwul tx Qals, 80 pEtamitam-rt 
away-off-from-ahore. Then came out from his hiding place Qala, thon he asked him 
te sletleketl: “Thik-teiq weet lim-6q tang 7" * Thik-teil 


the ehild ; “What-you do (when) go-vou down to the shore?” “T-do 
VE-huta kwili.” (Kwaiyllin.) Més tlil tr selas, Tli-sd koot-tamet 
like thin” = (He dnnees,) He comes ashore the grandfather-his, Then he took-him 
te sletieketl tli-sa Qesit-tamet, tli-sd peoom tr wimps te _sletleketl. Thi-s6 
the child then heshakes him, then drop-out the bones-of the chiki. Then 
etszmps tk Qals te kwelés te slétleketl Tli-s> lama kwaiyflin te Qals Ik 
he-puta-on the Qals the skin-of the child. Then he goes dancing the Qaln he 
kwiteatcitl, Ix kwilem te  p’oé, Tli-s6 kwels te S'kwim: “ Siits-tetiq 
down-to-landing, he took-up the founder Then said the Stkwim: “ Not-you 
le-tingts.” Tli-86 mé utas-toqwes kwild, 
my-grandeen,” Then he came he did to them this, { agree eta the bie fad dow} 
ka auita més stiltél, «= Tla-s0 més) kewem «te S’kwim. Tla-aa 
but nothing came-on the stick, Then he came ashore the S’kwim, Then 
tHilakes te poe te skwélam. Tla-sa étltel yi-tlilem, tli-sd aketl tz Qals 
he pute on the flounders the wppit, Then ent they, then choked Qala 
mikutes tn sim, tli-s5 kai. ‘Tla-sd kwols te Qals': “@f-k’s 
ha swallowed a bone, then hedied. Then he said the (other) Qule; “ You'd-botter 
rorking togeths ihe wee, bt One bat four are generally thought of as travelling 
-agediaty a Pe riemuniy Hence the commoner term @zQals which in the collective form of Qala. 
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dyilng-telep te slétizketl.” Tli-so kwels tk siydlakwa : “ &i-k’s 
bring-to-life-you the child,” Then replied the oldanmin: “ You'd-better 
fyiluq-telep te slétleketl.” Tli-sd  ayilugs te aletleketl te Qals. 
bring-to-life-yon the child." Then be-brought-to-life the child (did) Qals, 
Thi-so kwéeeqauts te siyalakwa dyilug-temet te Qals. le-hai. 

Then did-likewise the old-man and-brought-to-life-him the Qals. Finis, 


THe MINK AND THE ()ALS. 

Onee the Qals in their wanderings came to “ Point Roberts."' Here S’kwiim 
and his son lived, S’kwim was off the shore fishing for floanders when the Qals 
arrived, They entered the house and hid themselves for the coming of Skwim. 
Presently he comes ashore bringing in with him his catch of flounders, When he 
lands his grandson takes the roasting-spit and goes down to his grandfather, dancing 
as he went. When he got there he thrust the spit through the flounders ready for 
tooking them. Then they both come up to the house and the spit is set before the 
fire. When the fish are cooked they eat them. Soon after the old man weut out 
fishing again. When he had gone the Quls come out from. their hiding-place and 
question the boy, asking what he does when his grandfather brings in the fish. He 
replies: “I dance down to the shore like this with the roasting-spit and stick it 
through the floundera” When he had so said one of the Qals took him and shook 
him, so that his bones fell out of his skin, which Qals now puts on, so that he may 
appear to the old man, whom he desires to trick, as his grandson. When Skwim 
returns Qals takes the roasting-spit and dances down to the landing and attempts 
to thrust the spit throngh the flounders as the boy was accustomed to do, but he 
waa clumsy over the operation and the old man called out and told him that he 
was tricking him and was not his grandson, Then the oll man came ashore and 
put the flounders on the spit and they go up to the house and roast them. Then 
they eat them and one of the Qals is choked by a bone and dies by the magic of 
S'kwim. When Qals sees that he has been outwitted by S’kwim he says to him, 
“Hadn't you better restore the boy to life?” meaning thereby his brother who had 
been choked. But the old man replies, “ Hadn't you better restore my boy first 1” 
The Qals restored the old man’s grandson to-life again, after which 5’kwitm also 
brought back to life the Qals who had been choked. Thus S'kwim got the better 
of the Qals. 

Te Slétlaket! St'siis. 
The Bay Poor. 
Related hy George William, of Skadlits. 
Kai ce mels solai ce txls skis yaiytsklad 12 te Mileme. 
Dead the father-hie only the mother-his with-him just-those-two in the honse-their, 
5 ok" tesetiten. So sqaikm te mosmis, tli-sd mé kwaloqwes tr a¢tltens, 
Then gone the fool. Then sold the cow, then went toprocure the food-their, 


‘The ecene of thia story is on the const just south of Fraser River, 
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Atia-lés yehée kelétl ok" te sétltens, tla-tli-sd kelit quafem té tkmoq kes tr 
Not long and then gone the food-their, and then again sold the farm and the 
lilem. Tla-tli-so m@ f-@i tan-tiilem. Atia-lés-yehée kelétl kai ck 
house. Anil then became better-off they. Not-long-after and then dead the 
tels, tla-tli-sd © laleteai. Aua-lés-yzhéc ke Ie Gk™ te tilas,  tla-tli-st 
mother-his, and-then he-all-alone. Not-long-after nil gone the money, then 
st'siis, anita siyayis, aufta s¢tlten. Tla-tlicd lam te téwin coolfs te etltel- 
peor, oo friend, no food, And-then went-to the town where the eating- 
antug, thi-s6 kwel-stoges wk-aliquest-temet kwi setlten, 36 kwiiltcrtem; 30 
house, then he-asked-him if-he-would-give-him some food, but he-refused-him ; then 
lam-te  late-aritiig. So. le émilises te kok, 8d cwumédl sétlten. 83 
he-went-to another-honse, Then he went-to the cook, then begged-for food, » Then 
figatem, 56 ciitstem —§ wé-yicrs-k's-amés. Kelit wéyil — tli-tli-s0 
he-gives-it, then he-tella-him that-he-might-at-any-time-come. Again on-the-morrow and-then 
lam te Jate-atitiig, tlé-tli-sa ewuméal, si kwiiltcertem, tlis  ytydisvlis 
he-went-to snother-honse, and-then he-begged, but he-refused-him, that-was the-second-mun 
te kwiim. Tli-tli-co lam tz latenitia, 80 Qalélsks te kok, sd 
that refused. And-then he-went-to another-house, and-when he-got-to the cook then 
ewumal. So atiquestem, 86  ciitatem wiyicks k'samis, Sod yéyfsrla 
he-begged. Then he-gave-to-lim, then he-told-him always he-might-come. Then two 
tk auquest ke yéyfsela te kwidin, Tlas wey WE-he-lam, tli-s6 mé aquest. 
gave and two refused. There alwaya he-used-to-go, then come to-give-him. 
Kk G6 mé agi éyém; so Iz yairs, Sa kwaldogs te tila, so kwélem 
And then come to-he wtrong; then he worked. Then he-gets money, then he-boys 
te sétlten kk te lapel, Sa le te’qiltsem 10 te stala Sd Jam yEAi kr 
fool = and a shovel. Then be washes-his-face in the river, Then he-starte off nnd 
lam agQateatiq. SO Ok" te setltens, ke skwé k’s-mé-kalcet alwk-teaug, 86 
goea a-long-distance, Then gone the food-his, and unable to-get-hack too-far, then 
kwilkwillawon k's-G9-k’s-kais, lam tiiwa kwéte-log-wes te cwEwillls, So 
he thinks that-he-might-as-welllie, wo then  to-see-them the parents-his, Then 
lam te aiyélep temog, 85 © Aqec. S6 Gtut é-kw6-gol é@tut kaaitl 
he went to a nice apot, then he lay down. Then dept while he slept he began 
mé kwis, si qehik’t, sd kwote-ligq-wes testid k's slakwum mi- 
to become warm, then opencd-his-oyes, then hea w-it like-as-it-were a Bn = Gone 
klépel. S6 mé qtélsem, 83 p'tdmetem: “ és QRéet 7” 50 
down. Then comes towards him, then he asks : “What are you doing?!" Then 
kwklkwel k’s st'sfis, = anita Bétlten. Sa citstem owa-k’tluames, so 
he replied that he waa poor, no food. Then he tells him he-must-kneel-down, then 
ktluam. 8 éwes-kutem te tseheyitl so tél-loq-wes, sd ciitstem 
wa-lam-Es t2 teang. Sd k'tluam, gq lamistoks te tarhéyi ar ae 
: fanee os | eam neneE. E takheyitl Tla-tli-sd 
fe main oe he knelt down, then he repeated the prayer, And then 
Li “aga = Elgeteil, so melkel-loqwes te taghévitl Ss | 
(otal Sanita a | 3 yitl So mé-kalcst, 
he set ont but went only half-way, then he-forgot-it the prayer. Then raphiey she 
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80 wewiyEs-kutEm te tszhéeyitl kebit. Kutli tli-tli-sG lam, 0 
then he taught him over and over the prayer again. After then he-set-off, then 
golés k’tlaam, sd tsehéyitl, 86 hairtes tsghéyitl, so quhik't, so 
there he kneela, then he prays, then he finished praying then he opened his eyes, then 
kwote-log-wes tk ¢ lilem. Ti-tli-s6 mé-kilgrt, 56 Qolélses tm sweEka 
he saw-it a fine house, And then he went-back, then he reached the man 
leit] wewiyksket, 50 citstem: “Wa-estlés k’s-tam tlad 20 tsehcyitl.” 
who-had instructed him, then he told him; “If-you desire anything you-should pray-for-it.” 
56 atiquestem te t'ckwém tala. SO  ciitstem: “Wi-estléis kwa tala 
Then he gave him a red = dollar. Then hetold him: “ When-you-want any money 
tla-s6 tsEhéyitl tli-so6 6 welin = tz t’ckwém tila tla-tea 56 «mé ga keg.” 86 
then pray then throw downthe red dollar it-will then come to-be many.” Then 
le iiyzlesem tattla swéwolos, tla-tli-s6 lam-kilert goliimta tk és  sis-amdé, 
he Jefthim that young-man, then he went-back along the trail he-had-come. 
Tli-tli-26 tukswéyil. Sd ktlHam, 86 lamistwes te tsehéyitl, tli-tli-d mé 
Andthen mid-day, Then he knelt down, then he repeated the prayer, and then came 
qi tlithuk tx setltens, tli-tli-so § ws-halEteel sO kelit lam eémin 
tobe down the food-his, then when-he had finished then again he sets off walking 
golim te egelemps. Tli-tli-sd le golé, tli-tli-s6 e@milises tr kok 
towards the destination-his, Then he arrived-there then he wentinto the cook 
thiketl kwiitltett, sd kwilstéqwes we-alquést-temet kwa s¢étlten, 46 
that-used torefuse, then heasskshim if he would give him some fool then 
kwiatltcitem, qitst&m we-lam-ks aiyel, 36 lam te lateatiting, 50 
he refused-him, told-him he must go away. Then he-went-to the other-house, then 
cwumil, sO aviquesttm te sdtltens, sd cut k’s-alias-lés  kwikwai. 
he begged, then he gave him the food-his, then hesaid that-he-was-not hungry. 
35 kootes te létea t'ckwam tala, 96 outst: “atquest ekwela tels-aiyiiket 
Then hetook the one red dollar, then said: “give here my-payment-for 
te sétiten thiketl es-auquest-cai” Sd wélings tx tala, tli-tli-s6 mé ga 
the food used you-to-giveme.” Then he threw down the dollar, andl then came to be 
keg, SG iite-togwes: “Kélem-teiq-wa! dua-teliqg kwklkwel-oy.” So 
lots, Then hesasidtohim: “Put-it-away-you! don't-you  talk- peeniate Then 
lam afyrleses. SO lam te lateaitiig, tli-tli-sd  gole 86 kwklstiqwxs 
he went away-he. Then he went to the other-honuse, then  he-got-there then he asked him 
te kok wE-aiquest-temet, 90 kwiitltcitem cutstem we-lam-Es diyel. Ti sai- 
the cook if he-would-give-him, then he refused him told him he-must-go away. That was 
yestlis te kwiatltcit, So lam  telatcattiig, sd lam golé, s6 
the second man refused. Then he wentto another-house, then he went there, then 
ptimetem; “Létl-teiiq #litea?” Sd kwelkwel, tla-tli-sd hai ~=—s«st 
heasked him: "“Been-you where?" Then hetold him, andthen he finished the 
skwElkwel, 66 aliquestem te sdétltens, so cut k's atlas lés kwikwai. So 
telling, then he gave him the food-his, then he asid that he was not hungry. Then 
ueEktes tz tila, sd kwel: “ékwela tels-aiyaket te tluk ms-ariquest-cai.” 
he took out the dollar, then he said; “Here is my payment for what you-gave-me, 
Vou. XXXIV. 2C 
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So welillEs, - tli-tli-sG me of keg. 86  gits-toques : 
Then he threw it down, and then came to-be Iota. Then he said to him: 
* Kelemtetiq-wa ! atia-teiiq kwelkwel-iq.” Tli-tli-s6 lam atykl Sd lam 
“ Put-it-away-you! don't-you talk-alout-it-you.” And then he went away. Then he went 
aqa-teauy. SG tsehéyitl tlés tm stekeyd, tli-tli-so kwal-toqwes te stekeyii. 

far off, Then he prayed he wanted a horse, and then he-got-it the hore, 

S6 lam afyxl. 


Then he went away. 


Translation of the above Story of the Poor Boy. 

Once a poor widow lived alone with her only son. They were very poor and 

needy. They had eaten all the food they had, and there was only a single cow on 
' the farm left to them. It became necessary to sell the cow in order to obtain food 
for themselves, Accordingly the cow was taken away and sold, The proceeds of 
the sale enabled them to get in a fresh supply of food. ‘This lasted them fora little 
time, but soon they had eaten that too, and then they were obliged to sell the farm 
and house, The money thus obtained lasted them a considerable time, Just when 
it came to an end the widow died, and the poor lad was left alone. He was now 
without money, without friends, and without food, so he went to’ the nearest town 
where there were some public eating-housea, He entered one of these and asked 
the cook to give him some food, but the cook refused him. From there he went to 
a second house and begged for food in the same manner, This time the cook, who 
was kind-hearted, not only gave him some food, but told him to come in whenever 
he was hungry. The day following he went to a third house and begged for some- 
thing to eat. Here he was refused, and he then entered a fourth house and begged 
in like manner. This time the cook was again good-natured and gave him all he 
could eat, and told him to come back again whenever he was hungry, Thus two 
had been kind and generous to him, and two had not. By means of the food he 
now obtained he soon grew strong and was able to goto work. When he received 
his wages he bought some food for himself and a shovel. Then he washed his 
face in the river and set off walking. When he had gone a great distance his food 
began to fail him, and soon he has none left. He is now too far away to get back 
to his kind friends at the eating-house, and he grows very despondent and desires 
ty die and end his sorrows, and ao go to meet his parents again. So he lay down 
and went to sleep. While he slept a being like the sun came down to him. His 
presence caused the youth to feel warm, and this awoke him, and he saw the 
shining one at his side, who accosted him and asked what he was doing there. 
The lad replies that he is poor and hungry and friendless, Then his celestial 
visitor tells him to kneeldown. ‘The lad obeys and falls on his knees. The Shining 
Une then teaches him prayer. When the lad hae learned it he is bidden to go 
the words of the prayer, so he goes back and is taught over again. Then he sets 

' We are not told to what use this shovel was put. 
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off the second time. When he gets to his destination he kneels down and says the 
prayer the Shining One had taught him,and when he opens his eves behold a beautiful 
inansion stood before him. He now goes hack to the Shining One, who tells him 
to pray whenever he is in need of anything. Then he gave him a gold dollar and 
said; “ Whenever you want any money first. say a prayer and then throw the gold 
dollar on the ground and you will find all you need.” Then the Shining One left 
him, and the boy went back over his trail to the town again. As he went he grew 
hungry ; so about noon he knelt down and prayed for some food, and when he had 
finished his prayer and opened his eyes behold the food appeared. He ate a good 
neal and then continued his journey, and at length arrived at the town. The first 
thing he did was to go to the eating-house he had called at first and ask the cook 
for food. But the cook again refused him and sent him away. Then he went to 
the second house, and here he was offered food by the cook: but he refused the 
mift, saying he was not hungry. Then he took out his magic dollar and threw it 
on the ground, saying to the cook, “Here is my payment for the food you gave me 
formerly,” and behold the ground was strewn with gold dollars, The lad then said 
to the cook, “ Put them away and don't tell anybody about it." He now goes to 
the third house and asks for a little food. Again he is refused here, and he goes 
away to the fourth house where the cook had been kind to him before, and who 
now offers him food again; but the lad thanks him and tells him he is no longer 
hungry, and that he is not come to beg but to repay him for his former kindness, 
Again he throws down his magic dollar, and again the ground is strewn with gold 
pieces, These he bids the cook take as payment for the food he had given him 
when he was in need, but charged him to tell no one about the matter. Then he 
went off again, and when he was alone he knelt down and prayed for a horse, and 
when he opened his eyes behold the horse stood ready for him. Then he mounted 
the horse and went away. 








I have recorded this tale because it was given to me in the native tongue, and 
the text is interesting on account of the difference in style it displays from those 
given by “ Casimir” and “ Pat Joe,” and also because it is a curious mixture of a 
modern fairy tale, an Indian sdqwidm, and a religious parable. It probably had a 
priestly origin, Its moral is obvious. 


Te tszhéyitls te Tefteitl Siiim. 

The prayer-of the Heavenly Chief. 
SEitl mel léteiiq le kwa teftcitl, é-tean skwakwotctes tj mdk* mnistetq 
Our father thou-art in the heaven, it-shall-be the-looking-after by all people 
tk Eswi ke-kwiht yiwel-<i Tes te-léa yiwel siim, é-tea té mok-= mistefiq 
the thy own thy-name most-good. Thou-art first chief. it-ehall-be by all people. 
€ te lé temodq steis tiiq skwilawon sted te stEds tEmateiiq ni te teftcitl 
here on the earth done thy will even aa it is done by the people in the heavenly 

2¢2 
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temog. Adiquest-tilok te letlémut] kwii sétltel te li wéyil. Melkel-tetiq te 
land. Give ne «the us the food this day. Forget-thon the 
sEAt] kel siyais, stei t'ci melkeles te kel skwaiyuk-tilok te laate mistéetiq, 
our evil deeds, like as are forgotten the evil doneto us the other people, 
6-kwimakwoum tea te skwilawon-teit k's ata-teit lam-et te kel. ¢-kwes 

itis-strong  shall-be the will-omr that not-we enter into-we the evil. May thy 
hyiitlum mét-tilok k's aua-teit t'saset, é-k's-stras, 

care help-us that not-we fail. Let-it-be-sodone, 

The composition of this prayer in the native tongue is the work of the 
Fathers of the Oblate Mission, It illustrates admirably the difficulty of conveying 
our religious ideas to the Indian mind in their own language. I give it here, with a 
literal translation, partly on this account, and partly because it serves in 
comparison with the same prayer in the Salish tongue proper, as given by Father 
Mengarini in his Grammatica Linguae Selicae (1861), which I append also to show 
how great the dialectical differences are in the various divisions of the Salish 
stock. 


Opratio Dominicans. 
Cum versione litteralt. 
Kae leu I's'chichmaskat u-ku-l'zii, asku ést kuks gaménchltm; ku ktl 
Noster Pater in goelo qui Aabitas, tuum nomen tilt amelur ; tu éato 
chetitich-s esii sp'us; aszntéls ks kolli ié | stoligu: ezgaitl 1's’chichmuskat. 
comings cmnuun cordium: tua roluadas fiat Aieim terras eicul in coolo, 


Kae guizlilt i¢ tlgoa tlu kaesiapzinm. Kaetlkotlgoéltlilt thi kae guiguilt, ezgatl 
Nobis dana hodie quod iinedigpern ns, Nobis remitta nostra = debita, = avr 


tlu tkaempilé kaes kolgoelltm, thi eépl gulguilt 1 kaempilé kae olkschililt ta ka 

now dimittimus (iis), quihabent debita cum nohia noe adjura me 
keskuestm lu tiie; u kae gulguiltlilt tlu tel teié. Komi ezgail. 

umguam accipianius malum; sed nos servo tncodlwmes a malo. Utinam ita. 
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